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ABSTRACT . 'r.- . 

This innovative study guide provided individuaTized 
occupational^ guidauice for Students in the secondary grades by means 
of autoinstructional reading materials covering career choice knd 
career preparation. The student is asked to ans%»er certain questions 
which narrow down his intefests'and qualif icatibns/ and on the'basip 
of the answers he is instructed to turn to specific pages in the 
document. Jobs available to the high school graduate and dropout urjb, 
described, including salaries, employment requirements, job 
locations, employirent outlook, and sources of further information. 
Photographs illustrate the text, developed by, a university educator 
arid a training commander in^the Air Force. Apprenticeship program^ 
and federal enployment prqgra^, a re briefly discussed. Descriptions 
of coirmunity colleges and post-secondary vocational schools in 
Washington State include a chart alphabetically keying the institutes 
to specific vocational preparation programs which are otferod. A map 
of school locations in Washington State is included^ (AG) 
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ThiS(^ook la dedicated to the many Individuals needing answers to 
quest Ions -^ncer&liit~;OCCjupat Ions and educstlonal prograu* 
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^ou 


plan tg_ continue yotur; education beyond liigh schoolj? — 


• _ .. • •■‘.E i : - 






... - - , ■ . YES — Turn To Page 8 - 





NQ — 'Make a; Selection Below 



"You don't- intend to continue your 'educatipn, what .are you going to do? 



'/ • 



1 ;. 



■' i.3' 

■ V ■ 1: 



JOIN THE MILITARY . . . .... ... . . . . . .... Turn To Page 3 

FIND A JOB. . .... . _y . L . .,. ■. .Turn To Pdge , 11 

JOIN the Jdi CORPS. yi$Tk, PEA .... . .• . Turu To Page 



PUTTER AROUND. . . ... . . . . . . . . . ... 7 . . . Iton To 'Page 6 
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ENTER AH APfREHTiGESHIP PROGRAM r . :rr . . . . . . . . j ; Turn To Page 7 
GET MARRIED AND LET MY HUSBAND SUPPORT ME . . . . . Turn To Page 6 
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You intpd.to Join the mil:(-Wry service upon leaving hig^ school,! 
■bonEiidering is probably a reallstib choice. The 

jniilitary |ias many training programs from which you.-coixld benefit. Bui, 
this book .is not progranwned tc tell you about them. After completing 

' ' ' ' ■ ,-■ ■■ ^ ' j ] ' 

your military obliigation 'you yiil have t< 
your education or : find a Job. . 



decide whether to continue 




IF YOU DESIRt INFORMATION ABOUt ' 
EDUCATlbNAL OPPORTUNITIES . . . 

IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION <^ABOUT JOBS 

_ '■ ■■ T \ ' ■ 

; ■ ' •’ 



.' Turh To Page ,''81 
•. . . ■ . Turn To" Page ll 















The Job Corps is a national program to provide young men and women 
with the opportuhity to acquire the skills needed to becone'useful and 
productive members of the community. Legally, anyone l6 through 21 who 
-is a 'permanent resident of the United States and is out of school is 
eligible to Join the Job dorps. The main qualification is that the 
applicant ’can gfain fronfthe experience. Those with the most to gain 
are those who have tried and failed in school, who have few' other avenues 
of opportunity open to them. ^ , 

The Job Corps assignment program is national" in - scope: sand is • , . 

administered by the ffob Corps Headquarters in Washington, li. C. Enrol- 
lees may not select the center to which they are assigned. 'All Corpsmen 
receive spending money of at least $30 a month minus tax and social 
security deductions. When: a Corpsman graduates, he receives a re- 
adjustment . allowance of $50 minus- tax^and soqial secvirity for/l^ery 
month of satisfactory service in the Job Corps. In most cases j, appl:i[~ 
cants are screened by the Ideal office of the State Employment Service. : 
If the local State Employment Service Office is not responsible for 
the screening of Job Corps applicants, it will be able to'^nform the 
interested young person about the nearest agency which does. 

• , Turn To Page 5 
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— VISTA "Volunteers in Service to America," is a national corps of 
workers .concerned with eradication of poverty within the United States. 
VISTA volunteers may serve in any of the fifty states. The District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. You must be at least l8 
years old. VISTA has no special educat ion^ Requirement s . You will be 

■ " " ' '■ ' ' " r 

■ ■ ' ' ' . ' i 

expected to serve for one year after completion ofjtraining courses 

lasting approximately six weeks. As a volunteer you will receive a 
basic living allowajlice. In addition, a minimal allowaiice totaling 
approximately $75 a month will be :^edeived, plus for every month of 
your_ service, VISTA will set aside $50 for you. You may obtain a pre- 
liminary application by writing VIST|i, Washington, D. C., 20506. 

To be a PEACE CORPS volunteer you have to be at least| l8 years old,- 

-is' 

do not have to have a college degree, even though a five year profile 
shows that 96 percent of the volunteers have attended college. Vblun-*- 
teers serve for 2^-27 monthS|^, including the two or thr^e month training 

period. For each month of training and /overseas service, a volunteer 



accumulates $75 which is set aside uniJil his br her return to the United 
' States. To apply for Peace Corps service, yoji must complete the stand- 

i ' * 

ard application form available from most post offices and submit your 
application to the Peace C^rps, Washington, D. C. ^ 

After completing oni of these programs you will have to decide 

' , ■ . i ■ ' ■ ^ . 

whether to find a job or continue your, education. .> 

■ i ' ■ ■ . '■ J' 

IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ABOUT / 

' EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES . . ... . . . . . . . ^n To Page 8 

IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ABOUT JOBS . . . . . ... . Turn To Page 11 
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You arrived here as the result of deciding either *io' ”get married 

- ■ ' t " ■ ' 

'ahd^let.' your husband support you," or "you intend , to travel and/or 
putter around." Unfortunately , lve haye.no information to give you as. 
this booklet is not pro^ammed for this. However, travel and/pr- 
puttering around ^taeanS' Ijihat you are postponing for a while the decision 
whether to continue yoj!u* education on find a Job. rGetting married - 
usually Carrie^ j^t.h it necessity of working while you and your 
husband settle in a home. • / , 



4F You DESIRE INFORMATION ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL PPPORTUNITIES 
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. Turn To Page 8 



IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ABOUT JOBS - . . . . . ; . . . . Turn To Page 11 
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You are 



interested in apprenti(^es.h ip programs. AppirenticeBlhii) 
programs are -Jointly controlled by labor and raanagement j however , the -- 

” * I. . ' ■ , . ‘ - 

United States Employment Service participates in the selection. ■ 



FOR INFORMATION^BOUT THE-UNITED STATES 1 

; Employment SERVICE AHD APPRRmc#iip'\ . . . 



Turn To. Page 
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There are many opportunities for continuing your education, viu 
: may wish to pursue a four-year; college degree which prepares you for a 
•'■pr&fession or graduate work.- Many private schools and institutes 

offer training for specific jobs (e.'g. , barber schools, dental assistant 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

/ 

schbpls, beauty I schools , etc.). ^Community colleges and Vocational- 
Technical Institutes offer one and two year programs of ..Job-related 
, traininf; pombined with general education courses .designed to improve 
your effectiveness in working with people. ' i . , . , 

' ■ ■ ■ ' '■ J ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 



>OR INFORMATION ABOUT: j 

' ' / ■ , ■■ ■ - . i . ' . 

FOUR Year COLLEGE DEGREE PROGRAMS . . . .1. .... . Turn To Page 9 

private SCHO^LSj^D INSTITUTES ...... . . ..... Turn To Page 219 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND VOCATIONAL- ' 

TECHNItAL INSTITUTES .' . .... . . . . i Tur n To Page 220 
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You intend to gp t-o a- four-year , col? 6^<rr : That's fineT^ow there 
are a number of considerations that you should be aware of. 

If living on campus has some appeal you should recognize that living 

away from home increases the cost of eiducation considerably. You should 

! • . , ' - ■ ' ' ■ 

also be aware that private colleges and out-o^-state public institutions ■ 

have higher tuitions than in-state public institutions. 

Before continuing in this book you should look at the references 
cited below to identify the locations of public and private colleges in 
your area so thdt you can better decide whether you want to commute or 
I live on canipus. r , 



Webster' s Collegiate Dictionary , Page 1703. 

'1/ . ' ‘ ' , . - , • ' ' > 
Gleazer Edmund J., Jr.^ American Junior Colleges , Washington, D. C.: 
American. Council on Education, 1967. • 

SingletaryV A., American Universities and Colleges , Washington, 
D, C.: American Council on Education, I968. 






Given ihe locations of colleges and universities you just' identified 
would you like to consider attending a community college for the first - 
two years? r ’ . 

YES' .' Turn To Page 220_ 

, ■ NO Turri ‘ To Page 10 
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You intend to select- a four-year college. Fine, the loci?,t ions” you 
have- identified should be of help, especially if you intend to live at 
home and commute. 

* ■ ■ . / > 

, For. further information about the college of your choice, you . , ^ 

should write to the registrar for a _catalog. 

If you would like to invesl^igate the rest of this hook, .return ^o^ 
Page 2 and select another track. ^ 
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YOUR DECISION; 1 would like to get. a 



Very good.' Let's find out' what kinds of jobs you would like. 

INTRODUCTION: The nexi; few pages will provide you with information to 

help you identify the kinds of job you'll enjoy most. You will be asked 
-d, series of questions to find out the kind of work'you would like. Then' 
you will be given information on specific jobs that you would probably.,... 
enjoy. Before we start', you must remember that there are many thousands 
of different- jobs in this country. We will not- be able to 'give informal 
tion on each one. We will, however, tell you how to get information for 
the jobs that are not covered in this program. ■ ' I ' ■ 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS: In the following pages you will be asked to 

choose between two different job characteristics. For example, "Would 
you rather work INDOORS or OUTDOORS?" You must consider the choices 
carefully and decide which one you would like to do most . 



KINDS OF JOBS; 



Okay, let's go jjb hunting. The first decision you 'Will 



make is, "Would you rather have a job in which, you worked mostly with 
PEOPLE or THINGS?"'?: '. 



I <.■ 








People 



''Things 



DECISION TIME: Consider the two choices carefully and decide which you 

would rather do . 



-Ij- I would prefer working with THINGS. . . . . . v ,T\irn To Page - 13 

2. I would. prefer working, ■with PEOPLE .. .. . ... . . Turn To. Page 12 
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yOUR-DECISION:. ' I would prefer working with PEOPLE. 

people, like yourself, prefer working at. 'Jobs, in which. they must , 
: deal with . other people. i ' ' - 

There are many kinds of jobs that will allow you to work with other 
people. Let's see if . we can identify the Job best suited for' you. ~ 



So far you've decided you'd rather work with people; now consider this; 

* Would you rather work with PEOPLE at a Job in which most 

of your time was spent 'INDOORS or OUTDOORS? 




Indoors 












Outdoor! 



■ ! 



DECISION TIME: Consider these two choices careftilly Aaiid decide yhic^ 

you would rather do. / . ^ 



1.^ I woiild prefer- working INDOORS 
2T I would prefer working OUTDOORS 



. . ; . . . . - Turn To Page 14" 
. . . -i . Turn To Pagd 15 
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YOUR DECISION: I would prefer working witH THINGS. . \ 

Okay. , You'd rathpr not have a job that deals mostly with people. ‘ 

There are many : jobs that wllj^l allow, you to work with THINGS .rather than 
people. Let's see if we b4ji identify the job best suited for yop,> 

Here's another point you should consider about the kind of job you would 
like to get . 

Would yod' rather work with THINGS at a job in which most of ■ 
your time' was ‘ spent INDOORS or OUTDOORS? 




DECISION TIME: Consider these two choices carefully and decide] which 

you would rather do. V ' 

** j 

1. I would prefer working INDOORS . . . . . .. . . . Turn To Page l6 

r'- ■ ^ . ■ . 

2. I would prefer working OUTDOORS'. . . . <^. . Turn To Page 17 
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YOUR :DECISI0N: I would prefer working INDOORS, (with 'people).. 

Okay, that decision will keep, you out of the rain and snow. 

Let's see where we stand. Yop've decided -that you -prefer a ‘job where 
you can wofk mostly with' othey people and indoors. Now you should con- 
sider something else about the kind' of job you would like. Would you-- 
prefer that your job required you to STAND UP most'of the- time or SIT ' 
DOWN most of the tiine? ' ‘ ■ ■ 







DECISION TIMES' ^Cbnsider: ehoh of these choices carefully and.^iecide- 
which' you Would father do.’ ' , 



V y 






f f" 



0^ 



1. I would prefer a jpb that required me 

to STAND UP.' . . ". . '. . . . . •> . . . Tiifn'^o Page l8 

2. I would prefer a job that required me 

t"o" SIT DOWN. . Turn' To Page 19 
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YOUR DECISION: I ;would prefer' working OUTDOORS (with people). 

Right. You'll be able to get a lot of sunshine. 

(^kay, you've decided to work at .a job where ^ou will deal mostly' with 
pieople and be; outdoors. Now you must consider' something 'else about t?.e 
kind of Job you 'would like. Would you prefer "that yodf-yjbb required 
you to STAND UP most of the- time or SIT DOWN most- of the time? 

> \-b 



V- 




V DECISION TIME: Consider each of '.'these, choices carefully and decide 

. which- you would, rather do. Then turn to the proper page . , r.' 

1. I would prefer- a job that required me ' 

to STAND UP ; . ; . ' . . . , Turn To’ Page' 27 



2. I would prefer a job that required me « ' 

to SIT DOWN . . 1 Turn To Page 28 













YOUR DECISION: I would prefer working INDOORS (ii^ith things). 

, - Okay. There are many .Jobs in this, .category . !■ 

. , So far you have said that you prefer a. job where you can work mostly, 
with things, .rather than with other people,^ and you would like the ijob , 
, to .be' indoprs. Now ^Ons'lder this; ... , ' ,■ '■ 



• ^ W6uld_you..prefer ;,t hat your Job required y'ou to S'^MD UP^^ m^ 

. + Vi o *? TWQ ryu* ' CT ^ e + +Vio+twio*? 




DECISION TIME: Consider these two choices carefully and decide which 

you 'would rather dip. ' Then turn' to thfe proper page. ^ 




_ 1. I would prefer a Job that required me 

^ . K to STAND UP. ........... T ...... . Turn To Page 20 

2 . I would prefer a Job that required me ' - 

to. SIT DOWN ' Turn To Page 21 
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YOUR DECISION: ., 'I would pi/Ofer working OUTDOORS (with things). ■ ' 

Okay, there are a number of Jobs that will let you work outdoors. 

So far you have said that you would prefer a job where you can work, 
mostly with things, rather than people, and. you. 'would like the job to be 
outdoors.' Now consider this : v ’ ” 

Would you prefer that your job required , you to STAND UP most 

of the time or SIT DOWN most of the-tirae? , 






V . 




DECISION TIMEr---rCorisidei*^these two“choices carefully 'aiid; decide which 
you would rather do. Then , turn to the proper, page. 



1. I would prefer a job that required me 

to STAND UP Turn To Page 22 

2. I would prefer a job that required me 

to SIT DOWN Turn To Page 35 
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YOUR DECIStOH: ~ [ would prefer a job indoors-(witb people) that required 

me to STAND -UP. ' ' .. ’ ' 

Very good. Stand up it is. 

We are almost ready to talk about some-specific 'jobs that you will 
probably like. There is, however, one more decision you should make. 
There, are. jobs- in which yob must use , your mental caipabilities, 
or "head," most of the time. For t^ next decision, think about this: 

Would you rather work. :mostly with your HEAD (mental) or 
with your HANDS (physical)? 




DECISION TIME: Consider these two choices .carefully and decide which . . 

you would rather do. Then turn to the proper page. j. 

1. I go for the HEAD or MENTAL jobs Turn To Page 23 ; ' f 



2. I go for the HANDS or PHYSICAL jobs ..... . Turn To Page. 2U . 
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~^OUR DECISIpHr . I j/ould' prefer a job indoors (with people) t 
me to. sit' DOV nji. , , , . ■ 




Right. Sit dowh it is. 



:/V 






We are almost ready to talk . abotit some specific jobs yoU': Will pirobably ■ 
like. There is, however, one more decision you dhbuld make;.'; Some jobs 
require you to use your ''head" most of the . time ^rid others require that 
you use your hands. For the next decision, think about this: 

Would you rather work mostly with your HEAD (mental) or 
• with your HANDS (physical)? ' , 



>> 





Head 



DECISION TIME: Consider the choices dafefully. and select which you 

would rather do. Then tuhn, to the proper page. 

1. I like the HEAD or MENTAL type jobs ; Turn ^o.Page 25 

2. I like the HANDS or PHYSICAL type jobs Turn To Page 26 
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YOUR DECisiORT" I would prefer a job' indoors (with things) that required 
ire bo STAND UP. - V ' ' ■ ' j • • . ; 

okay'. '/^Stand. up it is.:. ' 

Before we , talk about some, specific jobs, there is one more decis_ion 
you should make. Some people enjoy work that requires a ipt of physical 
effort, [l^at is, they enjoy "HEAVY" work rather than "LlbHTV work.' 

; Consider this: ■ • _ ,v - 

Would you rather have a, job that involves HEAVY woirk or 
■ LIGHT work? ^ ^ 















H*ovy 



Light 



-/ / 



DECISION TIME: Think: about these two choice;? -and- decide which you would 

rather do. Then turn to the proper page . . , - — ' f 

1. I prefer the HEAVY work . • • Turn To Page 30 

2. I prefer the LIGHT w;ork /i . .. . . . _Turn To Page’ 29 
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Your DEcfsTONT^ I would prefer a jobiindoors (with things) that permits 

me. to SIT DOWN. , - - - 

,■ j . , ' , ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

Okay. Sit^dovn it is. ' ' 

We are, ali|^st ready_to ta!lk about some specific jobs that you will 
probably like. There is, however, one more decision you should make, 
There are Jobs in, which* you .must use your mental !capa\)ilities ,. or 
"head,’* most, of the-tirae-. —For the next decision, think about this: 

Would you rather work mostly-with your HEAD (mental) or 
with your. HANDS, (physical)? " ♦ 
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Head 



Hand^ 
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DECISION TIME: Consider these two choices %lirefuliy and decide which 

you would rather do. • Then turn to the- proper pager ~~ ~ “ ~ 

1. I like the HEAD or MENTAL type Jobs .Turn To Page 31 

2. I like the HANDS or PHYSICAL type Jobs ..... .. Turn To Page 32 
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.~YOUR^0ECtStt)N!.: I"Trould‘ prefer- a-'j.ob outttoors (with, tilings )' that terr-its 

• me .'to' STAUD UP. . ‘ : 

■ Okay . ■ , Stand up ■ it- is . ^ ^ 

Before yc talk about some specific jobs, there Is one more dec.isiQiii_yc u 
should make. .Some people enjoy work that requires a', lot of physiha! ' 
effort. That is, they .enjoy; "HEAVY" wofk rather 'than "LIGHT"; work . 
Consider this decision: ■ ' , 



- - ^ Would 7 ;you rather havd a Job that involves -HEAVY or LIGH'h 

— ' 9_ - / :i» 




, ; ■ , I'-- : \ 

Heavy , Light , 



DECISION TIME: Think about these two choices and decide which you 

would- rather^ do. Then 'turn to the proper page. ' ‘ 

1. I prefer the HEAVY work . . v . ...... Turn To Page 3h 

2. I prefer the LIGHT work . Turn To Page 33 



\ 



. 


; . . . . _ - - ■ — 



• • • . .. ■ / ... ‘ . 




‘ N"- " , 


\ ’ * /' •* 


■ : ' ‘ v‘, h - •> / ■' , . 









YOUR DECISION: I go for the indoor, with people, standing . up MENTAL or 

HEAD1r.hr. . 







All right. Heads win. 





Let's make sur.i^ w^'ve got all of your decisions rigiit . You . may want tp 
reconsider some them and now. is. the tim.e to do it.. Here's what 



you've decided, so far--you 'want a’ job that: 




• ' 1. Deals mostly :with,. . . . . . > i ■. . 


. . PEOPLE 


2. Requires you to be,... . . . . .' . . . . 




.3. Requires you to . . .■ 


. . . STAND UP ^ ^ 

'V' '■ ’ - 


H. Requires you to use your 


. . . HEAD 




, . ■ . ■*" ■ 



DECISION TIME: Read each of the following staterjents carefully and,: 

select the ^ one that is true. Then turn to the proper page. 

1. The dtecisions listed above are CORRECT; I ■vifould prefer. 



- a job that deals with PEOPLE, "INDOORS, 

.involves using my HEAD. .. 

- . • ■ . ‘ ' 


STANDING UP,’ 'and 

liirri' To' Page 36 



2. Something went wrong., I want to start oVer and-^ change 



; ■ these^ decisions . - 


Turn To Page 11 

■ / - 'N ' 









1 .. 1 . , ■ ‘ 




.. . . . ‘ //' 















■< 



YOUR DECISION: ' I go for the HEAD or MENTAL Jobs. .1, . , A-' 

All right. Heads win. 

Let's make sure we've got all of your decisions right. You may want to 
reconsideir some of. them and now is the time to do it. . Here's what' you've 
decided so far--you want a job that: 

1. _, Deals mostly with' V i . ... . .. PEOPLE-' . - 

2. Requires you to : be . . . . > . . . , . - INDOORS ’ 

3. ' Requires you to ... ... .... .... SIT DOWN 

1<. Requires you to use your . . . . . . '. . -HEAD 






DECISION TIME: Read each of the following statements carefully and 

select the one that is true. Then turn to the proper page. ,/" 



1. The decisions above are CORRECT. I would prefer a Job 
thaV deals with PEOPLE, INDOORS, SITTING DOWN, and 
involves , using, my HEAD. 



■ s... 



Turn To Page !38 

2. Somethihg went wrong. I wart to start over and change 
.tlhfese. decisions . . . _ - ^ 

' . ' T ' . '',r : ■ iMr ii 



..I • ■ ' I',' 
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YOUR DECISION: I llkeHhe HANDS or PHYSICAL type" Jobs . 

Good. You like to keep your HANDS;;busy. 

Let's make sure we've got all of your decisions right. You may want to" 
reconsider some of them and now is the time tq') do it. Here's what you've, 
decided: so far— you want a Job that: 



1. Deals mostiyl with '. . 

2. Requires you ,to be 

3. Requires you to 



. . . . . . . , , .‘PEOPLE 






. . . . . . . . . . . SIT DOWN 



k. Requires you to use your. . . HANDS 



DECISION TIME: Read each of the following statements carefully and 

select the one that is true. Then turn to the proper page. 

1.‘ vThe decisions above are CORRECT. T would prefer Jobs 
that deal with PEOPLE, INDOORS, SITTING DOWN, and 
involve using my HANDS . . , > 

■ . ' : ■ Turn To Page 39 



2. Something went wrong. I want to start over and change 








^ 

■0-. 


n ' . ; . • . - 1 . .C ■(■"'*, ^ *' . • ' 










Y: y . .,, 


YOUR DECISION; | would pref er a Job that required me to STAND UP . , ^ - 




Very good. Stand up it is. • 1'*’ ^ 

-V ‘ ••• ■ 

' . " Let's make sure we've got all of your decision'^ .right. Yoh may want, to . ' 


V.. V 

.1 " . • . 


•- . "’"reconsider som, of them and now is the time to do it <\ Here's what. . 

) you've decided so'far-^-you- want a job that: ' ' ' ' ■ ‘ • " 




-1. Deals mostly with .. '. .'. .. . . ; . PEOPLE f ‘ ' . . 


■ V 


' 2., Requires you to' be;-"’ . . . . . .;.... OUTDOORS. C . 

; • ' . cf 

■ ■■ "■ 1 ■■ ” ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' . ■ ■ 

3 .\^Requir’es you, to • ... • . STAND UP ' '(• 

■■ V ^ r - ■ ■ , 1 . ■ ■ • 


. - r 

I • • ■ ' j. ■ ■ 


DECISION ITIME: Read each of, the following statbmehts cajrefully and " ' 

select the one that is true . r Then timn to the proper psige. 

-i.-. . .1, The decisions above ^are CORRiiCT;. I would prefer a Job .that i. ' c\. 

„deais with PEOPLE, OUTDOORS, and STANDING UP. “ - 

... • ■■ :y. . ... .. ' , . • • - ■ 

. .\r . . ■ ' ' , ;fur.i) To. Page • 

,^2. Something went wrong. I want * to start ove!r, and change 
.,'C ..these decisions. ■ ; ■ .. : 

■ : ■ V ' • ' . Turn To Page .1^ - 'i;'...- ,( 
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YOUR DECISION: I would prefer a Job that requires me to SIT DOWN • 






Okay. Sit down it is. 






Let's make sure Ve've got all of your decisions right r YouT may want to 



reconsideir some of them and now is the time to do it. Here's what 
you've decided so far— you want a job that: 



1. ' Deals mostly with'. ... .'PEOPLE 

■ 2. Requires you. to be ... . OUtDOORS 7 

3 . "Requires you to ' . . y . ... . .' 



* • i 



SIT DOWN 






r - ■ 



DECISION TIME: Read each of the following statements carefully and 

select the one that is true, ..Then turn to the proper page. 



1. The decisions above are CORRECT. I would -pyj^ter a Job 



that^dqals with PEOPI^!, OUTDOORS, and SITTING iJOVN. 






^ To Page , 1*1 






2. Something went wrong. I want to start over and change: 
these decisions. -- • , . , 



Turn To Page 11 
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YOUR p£CISION: I prefer the HEAVY work. 

Rigjit. Many other people do too. 






Let's make sure we've got all of your decisi6ns-:;right. You may want to 



reconsider some of them and now is the time to do it. Here's what you've 
decided so feur--you want a Job that i 



;1. Deals mostly with . . .■ .'i . .... . . THINGS 






■ i: 



■ 

■ : ) 



2j Requires you to be . . . ..f-. . . I'. . V . . INDOORS 



I I 3 . Requires you to . . 



. . . STAND UR 






U. Involves work that is ........... . HEAVY ’ 



DECISION TIME: Read each of the following statements ca^e^^llly and 

"select the 'one "that“^s" correct! TKeh^turh^”bThe prbper~page! I! 



( 



1.- The decisions above are COR^CT. I would prefer a Job 

fhat deals with THINGS, _ INDOORS, STANDING UP, and involves^ 
HEAVY work. 



Turn To Page' U3 






2. V Something went wrong. I want to start over and change 
these decisions. 






Turn Tp“ Page 11 
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YOUR DECISION: I like the HEAD or MENTAL type Jobs. 



Okay. Heads win. 



Let’s make surei.we've got all of your (decisions' right'.''' You may want 
to reconsider some of them and now is the time to dp it. Here’s what 
you’ve decided so far— you want a Job that: . . 



'4/ ■ 



4 ^ V ■ 



1;. ■ Deals /mostly wit}i .. ,. •, .' . . '. . ., . THINGS ' 4 

2. Requires you to be . . . . .. . r. ^ iHD^ 



;/ 



3. '■ Requires you to .. . . ... SIT DOWN 



U. Requires you to use your . . . . . -. . . HEAD 






DECISION TIME: Read each^of the following statements carefully and 

select the one that is correct. Thenv^turn to the proper page. 






1'. The decisions above are CORRECT. I wduld, prefer a Job 
that deals with THINGS, INDOORS, SITTING IKJWN, and 
■ involves using my HEAD. ^ . ,>.'4 ' j. 



Turn To Page hk 



2. Something went wrong. I want to start over and change 
..■these decisions. • ! 



Turn To Page 11 
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YOUR DECISION: I like the HANDS or PHYSICAL type Jobs. , 

Very. good. This will keep you? hands busy. 



Let’s make sure we*ve got ail of your decisions right. You may want 
to reconsider some of them and now is the time to do it. Here's what 
you’ve decided so faur—you want a Job that: 






V‘ 1. Deals mostly with. ./v>. . . . . . . . . . THINGS . 

Re quizes you to be > ... v . INDOORS 

3. Requires you to . . . . . . . > SIT DOWN 

k. Requires you' to use \ \ . . . . . .... HANDS 



DECISION TIME: Read each of the fpllowirig statements carefully and 



select^the drie that'’ is correct. Then turn to the proper page. 



O' 



O •' 

\\ ^ 



1. The decisions above are CORifflCT. I would prefer a job 
that deals : with 1THINGS, I^OORSr SITTING DOWN, and - _ ■ 
involves tising my HANDS. 

■ ' ^ ^ 't": Turn To Page. ; ^5 



... ■;/' 






" -A.' 






. i • ■ 

I . 

• • --I. 



2. Something went wrong. I want to g^art over and change 
these decisions. . • ' ' 



rn 



Turn Tp.Page 11_, 
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YOUR DECISION: I prefer the LIGHT work. 

Okay. Many other people do too. 

Let's make sure we've got all of your decisions right. You may. want 
to reconsider some of them and now is. the..^time to do it. Here's what 
you've said so far — you want a Job that*. * . 

1. Deals mostly with.. . . . .... . .' . THINGS , 

2. Requires, you to he ■ . . , .‘ . ... . . . OUTDOORS . 

3. Requires you to . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . STAND UR 

4. Involves work that, is . . .. i ... . . LIGHT 



.. DECISION TIME: Read each of the following statements carefully and 

select the one that is correct. Then turn to the proper page. 



The dec&ions above- are CORRECT. I would prefer a job 
that deals mostly, with THINGS, OUTDOORS, STANDING UP, ... 
and involves LIGHT ..work. ... 






Turn To Page U6 



2. 



Something went wrong>^ I want to start over and change 
these decisions. ~ 



Tiu:n To Page' U 



s. . ' . , 
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DECISION TIME; ^ I prefex the HEAVY work. 
Very good. Many other people do too. 



} ■ 






Let’s make sure Ve've got all of your decisions right. You may want 
to reconsider some of them and now is the time to do it. Here’s what 
youSe decided so. far — you want a Joh that: 



1. ^ Deals mostly with. . . . . .. . . . . . . . THINGS , 

2. Requires you to be . . . . . OUT DOORS 

3. Requires you to’ . . . . . . . -Trr;, 

4. Involves worl^. that, is . . . . ... ... . HEAVY 



YOUR DECISION: ^ead ^each of the following statements carefully and 

“^seieot"the~Dn6 that is corrects ' ThenT^turiPt o' the. proper page. 



i.. The decisions ahoye are^ COHRECT. I would prefer a 

ihat deals mostly with THINGS, OUTDOORS; STANDING UP,'> 



and involves HEAVY work. 






\ 



l^rn^To Page 4t 



2. Something went wrong. I want td start .over and change 
these decisions. . ^ - 



‘ Turn To Page 11 ■ 
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YOUR DECISION: I am totally satisfied and I want to see the Jobs avail- 

able to me. 

LET'S TALK: To. this point, we liave dealt primarily with what you want 

to do; not what you .are qualified to do. . So, then, , it becomes apparent 
that Some Jobs ajre .suited for you and some aren't. If you have finished 
high school, or plM to, but dio' not plan oh post-secondary schooling 
right now, then. your problems are few.. However, if you don't plan to 
finish high school, or if. you have already dropped out, then your prob- 
lems may be many. The majority of employers throughout the country 
desire high school graduates even though the education may not be,, 
absolutely essential in accomplishing the Job. With these thbughts in 
mind, go ahead to the Job titles for which you are .qualified. 

r, 

-x' 

, DECISION tiME: Turn to the appropriate page. 

1. Yes, I will have a high school diploma when I seek 

’ employment. ■ 

■ . ..., Turn To Page 52 

2. No, my plans are not to finish high school. 



Turn To Page 














■ . , 
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YOUR DECISION: I vant to. see jobs available to ,4e. I’ ' 

LET’S TALK: OHayi , but don't expect miracles , especially if you don't 

plan^to coinplet e" high school . ' You have; indicated, through previous ■ 
decisions^ .thht:?yph;dei 3 ire to do light, physical work.. Jobs like postal 
clerks, and cdsmetologists _arO In the. light , physical category and I must 
say that therfe arenit. too pany pppprtunijbies for non-high schoolers in 
this area. You , must imderst and! that most .employers^ want .bo' hif^ high 
school graduates even 'if the . job to herdone i doesn't actii^ij require or 
warrant it.' Nevertheless, you; haVe already made your. decisions ahopt: 
whether or not to finish school. Turn to the page which will show you' 
job;s for which you are best.; qualified. , 



DECISION TIME: Turn to the appropria.te ipagh . 

1. I'm a high school graduate, or plan to be very shortly. 

A . ^ Turn To Page 62 

r;,- ■ . j ' ■ 

2. '; , J' do not plan to graduate from high school. ^ 

■ • V: Turn To ■ Page 59 ’ 
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YOUR DECISION; . I Want to see Job title^.; 

LET’S TALK: I'm sure that you we aware that all jobs are not for you. 

As a matter, of fact,' the, decisipns you Have made that 'led you to this 
p'oin-t in thls--p:rogr am .Very much limit the job opportuhi-ties-available to 
you. You will* of doxirseV' He further limi-bfed^by the amehant' of formal 
schooling you haye.‘ High school graduates will Tia.ve fewer ilimitations 
than nbn-high; schoolerb. For example,, you decided you should work with 
people, indoors, fitting, . doing light .mental tasks. So you dol Within 
-this categof;^^#all -insurance ssl^sineh, stenographers' and secretaries. 
Now, honestly ,' How- many high 'school dropouts do you know that take 
djictation in ' shorthand? Not many, eh?' .. ’ 



C 0. ■ 



• 



DECISION TIME: Honestly, tvirn to the appropriate ^age. 

1.'' I'im,a high school graduate or plan to be shortly. 



e 



2. iCdOn't plan to linish high school. 

' ' ■ ■ 



Txxrp To— Page JO 



.Turn To Ifage 69., 
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YOUR DECISlONt I believe my decisions haW been valid and now I want to 



see . the .Jobs: avallabl^t o me . 



LET’S TALK: This program is not Jn^tpTir course. how to get a job. ,It , 
is a part of your actual Job gearcUT' Ittal'Tdesighed to help yoii. <fe~cide ! 
w^hat )|oDS'to search for , where '^to sea^jcjx^jsn^^ find but what Jobs best 
suit your qualifications. You say th^t^ybu' want to do light , )iandt-Oh- ^ 
tasks? Okay^ so you do 1 You may be, somewhat- limited' ini the . things, you 
can do if you haven *t roinpleted hjgh sohool.^ If^you have -already fin- . " 
ished high school, bi* plan to shortly, -but do nbt; plan any post-secondary 
schooling right now,, you -re in pfetty^good shape. Don't be too alarmed, 
though. Jobs are available to both graduates and non-graduates, the 
latter having mote limitations thar^ the former ,, of course. . 



DECiSIOH-tiME: Turn to the'appr opr iate page. 






,1. I'll have a diploma when I interview for a job. . 



Turn To Page- 78 



2, I do not plan to finish high, sphool. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ...i' ■'< ' ■ ' 



Turn To Page 75 
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YOUR^ECISION; I 'm satisfied. I \^'tp see Job titles. 

LErSTAlK; Do you the requirments for_.thet type of job you are^y;^y'^~-'o- 

' seeking? You ^y^ you want; to work with' -people, outdoors, standing up, v ' . 

- do ing l ight ”harids-on" type tasks; okay — there ' s one thiiig. Would^'a^r^ ~ , 
^osp'ective employer want you to do these things also? That's ■^he''''“ _ 

, importan-t queatiph^ r. Employers will he looking fori things like/ pfersonal : 
characteristics, education, skills , aptitudes etod hahita. \If all Hhese ' ' 

things eite acceptahlar'then your prbhlelns should be few.' ' if, on the 
other, hand, a Job requires a high, schobl diploma emd-you do not- have 
ona, then it is_ reasonable to assume that you may encounter problems. 

The moral is: the Job my suit you, but you may not suit the Job. 
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- DECISION TIME: , Turn to -the appropriate page. 

Iv: , I?-ll--have a: diploma for my new boss. 



2. ' I do not- plan to; finish high school. 




■I 



' : Turn To Page 85 : ;1 
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YOUR DECISION: I'm ready to see Jobs available 'to me. 

Your decisions have led' you to a big cluster^ -of Jobs. 

There are many Job's that reqtiii^ one to work with things , indoors , stand- , 

,., r;v<i^v doing light j.phys chores. ; You willed to work, in offices 

■ .jt and’ stores, factories and shopsV you may wpj^^brSlarge companies or „ 
j "smdll cpppjnles., union or ngn-imioh; you may w6|H;;ii&ng hours^^ o ' r 

' V -hours you may; wear bus iness^ clot he s' or spec i§l^iot he's 

stand for prolonged periods oi* sit for a tiffie7^ WhatoYe^^’'iy > 

tions, there may be Job opportunities in th^ category vit;h whfch^;y^ ; ' 

wish to associate, 



DECI SiON , T IME i’ 7 Make"ah~hciiestrilee onT" 






school diploma is in my future plans • 



‘ a 



2. ‘ ■ I do not plan to finish high sch^lrr- 
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YOUR DECISION: You wWt to see- job tj.tles. 






y'' '■ ^ jy u-.., 

3-^v ■>"- _ 









LET’S TALK: • You have selected ah:|^ea that 
:, ., tasks. .T^e Job opportunitijes that cheuracterize the decisions you .have" 

7 ~7 have good upward mob iliiyVr^' That is, they have ' a good outlook 7- 

T ' f. or. the next , few years , , 'lb.ese opportunities refill /y^nclude such Jobs as 
plumbers . 'sheetmetal workers 7 and forge shop^ operators . Hard work,- but, 

" -i";go^^ If you have already finished high -'school, o^^^ 

plan to. in the Tican, future, then yotir problenis Wil^be few. On^the;: 
other, hand, if -you plan to drop out of school— thlnh. twice — because 
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your Job .opportunities will be. very lilted* Thijnk about that, thenj 
and make an honest decision^ '' - — ; . : 



DECISION T)MEi T^ to the appropriate page; 

'■■ ■ 'll "■ ■ 
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.1 . ; A high school diploma, is in my. plans^- 



2 . I . dor not; plan to finish high school . 



Turn To Page lUO 
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Turn To Page-123 
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YOUR DECISIONS You want toX see Job t°itles. 



.1 



LET’S TALKi- Db you plah to finish higb=sehool? Have you already fin- 
ished?, Do you plan to drop but bf high schoolT^ Do you know what your 
: future-will ioolc like -if_y^^ do pot plan on a high' school, education? -- 



■ So far, all we hayesde.alt^^ith/dnrthis program, , are those things which 
you want to do, pot the things,, for.v:which you may be qualified. . .The 
majority of employers, throughouttthe country will require you to . have a' 
.high school diploma, although the Joh may npt^specifically; require one^' 



c" • 



D^iSlOK TIMEj You must; make an honest decision when, ybui select srpage 
below,. “ ■ ''vV. ' '’■V • ■ 



■■ ? 



,1. Yes, I*m a high schooler, ali the w'ay. 



■ L ' 



2. No, I don’t, plan to finish high school. 



Tiirn To Page 165 



'.,s 



Turn To. Page l6l 
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YOUR, DECISION: I’m satisfifed with my" past decisions and now want to - 

■ see' jot) titles.- 

■LET-l'Tl*l3(r*'l suppose you have a general' idea what kind of jobs are 
going to be offered to you 'as a- result of the decisions you have made? 
If soj.'then I'm sure that you are Equally aware' of the. fact that the ^ 
more education you have,, the.more 6p^ortunities'"you have. In this -day 
and time, young 



a lack of formal education.- Mcpdtyemplbyers, even though the tasi^-m!ay 
be menial, desire employees With high; sohpol diplomas.. I'm sure that 
you have given youh educatibhal^rfutufe a thorough evaluation and how 
are ready to face the cohbequences. . ' ^ 
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DECISION TIME: ^|^elect the pro;^er^page , 



l. _ I'm awajre pf the advantages offered to high schoolers and 
• . adiplomais in' my immediate future. " ' ^ / 






Turn. To Page 175 



2. I do not plan to finish high school. 
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YOUR DECISION: I want to looH at the jobs available to me. 



/■ 
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LET’S TALK: It's .important for you to know what your Job opportunities 

are. This program^hasn't been designed Just as a course' on how to get a 
Job. It is. a part' of your actua.1 Job search. You must be made aware " 
that the’ ^ovuit of plan, will' play a significant 

graduateyahortiy, then your prob.iems will, be few.^' . On the other hand-j-. ' 
if you plkn; to drop_out of high school, certainly you oamnot expect an 
abundance ''good" Job opportuniiies .. . 
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DECISION TIME: Select the statement . that best desqribes your plans (for 

-the immediate future', • ■ ■ ' ' ' , 



1. .A. high school diploma is in my plans. 



Turn To Page I90 

2. A high school .diploma IS NOT in-my immediate plans.. 

. : , . ■ ■ ' . ■ ,'V' ' ■ ■■ 

i'- ^ " I , ■' ' . ’ Turn To Page 178 
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VoUR DECISION: . i want to see what is available, to 



me. 



LET’S TALK: Hpw would a prosjeciive employer view you if you were 

.interviewing for a Job right how? : Cbvlld he, detpct' through your oral 
expressions whether dr not yoh^ are suited for the Job for which you are 
applying?. Do you really meet the -reqnairements for which^he Job calls? . 
.Mployers will be looking for things like personal jihara^eristich, ~ V 
^duce^tionV skills , ;aptitudes' and habits; If ali“bhesd things are satis^r-r 
factory, then your problems should be few. , If'bne or- fibre of these 
; things arc unsatisfactory in the eyes'of the employers", then your op- 
portunities could be severely reduced. -I suppose the moral of, this 
statement is: the Job may suit you j but you may not suit the Job. ■ - 
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DECISION TIME: Select the proper page.' 



1.’ A high school diploma is in my immediate plans. 
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2. I do not plan to finish high school. 



Turn To Page 209 
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YOUR DECISION; Nbi my plans 'are ’not; to Hhish high:_schbol . 






Ah example of' ;y our j pb > bppbrt un It i e b ; , 
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SALESMAN OR SALX^WOMAN IH RETAIL STORE 
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SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN IN RETAIL STORES 



WH A t TH E Y DO: G reate-an-inte rest -in 

the merchandise the store has to 
offer. Salespersons may answer ques- 
tions about the construction of an 
article, demonstrate its. use, explain 
hew it's cared for, show various 
models and colors, and otherwise 
help the customer make a choice. 
Special knowledge may be required of 
those who work as salespersons . in ^ 
a pet shop or music store. In ad- 
ditiori'to selling duties, sales- 
persons usually accept money, make - 
change, ^make out sales slips and 
give sales receipts. Some employers 
may--requir:e==sarlesperspns to asarst 
in ordering merchandise, stocking ' 
shelves, taking inventory and mark- 
ing prices. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school diploma is not required by^all 

employers; however, most prefer graduates. ' Good general health is 
required along with the ability to stand for prolonged periods. 

WHERE THEY WORK: There are more than 100 differ^ent retail Jobs that 
'employ more than -1. 5 million women. About 1.1 million men are aJ-so 
^ployed as salesmen. Places of employment range from small drug stores 
and grocery stores to giant department stores which employ hundreds of 
salespersons. The largest employers of salespersons are department and 
general merchandise, food, and apparel, and accessories stores. Men 
^predominate in , furniture, appliance, hardware, shoe, lumber and farm 
equipment stores and automobile sales agencies. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; A moderate increase is expected in the number of 
salespersons hired through the 1965-75 decade. Annual openings are , 
expected to toal more than 135*000. | . 



SALARIES: Generally, salaries for beginning salespersons are about the 
minimum wage level. Rural area salespersons can expect a lower salary, 
than their, metropolitan counterparts . ' . . 



FURTHER INFORMATION:^ Further information reg^arding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: Personnel ' off ices of local stores or from' 

merchants' associations. ; , , 

\ ; Turn To Page 51 





.Your decision to not finish high scKobl'means that the number of Jobs 
that are open t 6’ you is very limited. You’ve' Just seen one or twc 
examples of Jobs you might like, based on the other decisions you have 
—made about preferring j^eople—or-jtlritigs-v indoors— orTOutd^rSi—eteVr— It — 
should be very clear to you that the most important: decision a young 
person can make concerns his educatiohail plans. Almost every Job in 
the United, States has become more ’ technical and more complicated in 
the last twenty years. It appears that these jobs will become even ' 
more complicated in the next ten years'. . Because of Job', becoming more 
and more complicated each year, employers want young employees and 
workers who have had a good high school education and hay:e;;^IjEARNED HOW 
TO LEARN. Employers loOk at the high school diploma as^'an achievement 
that shows that- the young person can apply himself and master new _ 
ideas, information, and knowledge . , ..The employer 'feels^that^is the 
Jobs in his company become more complicated, the workers who have had 
at 'least a high school education, can ..learn the .ney Jobs -faster and - 
more -easily. So, when an employer looks for new workers, the, E^ver- 
tisement in the "Help Wanted" section of the newspaper reads,' ^'New 
company needs young workers. Good starting salary. We will provide 
training' for the .right young persons, . High school graduates only;" 

The really good Jobs are usually available to those' that have a good 
education. ’ ’ „ . - 
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Think about thp information ;.on this pa^e for a few moments and then 
m^te lthe‘C:depision;^" " '{ " ' 






DECISION TIME: 
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1. I still do not plan td^fi-hish high school and I am 
satisfied with the, Jobs open to me. 
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. ' ' Turn To 'Page 21I4 

■< , 1 ^ \ 

„ 2. I think I wOuld like to' recoriiider my. 'decision of h^t 
nfinishing high school. C 

' cr::. , , CTiurh To Page 36 
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YOUR DECISION: PEOPLE--INDOORS--STANDING— "HEAb”--with high school 

diploma- ■ ' 



. ; • 






Presented here;is a sampling . of jo bs available, to" you. ."WHERE TO GO ;! ;-' ‘ , 

'. FOR' MIORE INFORMATION" -will be presented in another sequence if none of 
these. Jobs suit you. | ' . .1 
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jSalefman or SoUswomon in Retail Store 

Turn To Page 5^ ' 



Bonk Clor^ 

Turn To Page 55 








Bank Teller ^ Traffic A|enf arid Clerks (Airline) 

'Thirn To Page 36 1 . . “ “ ~ 
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Desk Clerk (Motel) 

Turn To Page 58 ^ 
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CASHIERS " 

WHATTHEY DO: A cashier's job is 

primarily to receive payments ' made 
by customer^^ for goods and services. 
Duties may Vary considerably (iependihg^ 
on place of employment. In a theater 
-t.be cashier may be called "box office 
-.cashi er" o r "t i cket . 
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■ 'Supermarket he.-.may be .called "checkout . 
clerk" or -'-'grocery checker." In an 
electnic' light and power company he 
i would be 'dialled a "teller" or "bill • 
cleirk"; and. ih a cafeteria, "cashier- 
checker, 1... Additional duties_may. include 
.wrapping or bagging. iherchandise , ,, , ^ 

.operating a ticket^ispensing machine, 
using an adding machine, and dispensing 

money with a dicpenser. Re-,_,_, ^ ^ 

gardless ot^-rjoli title^or emplbyerTymost'c'ashiers^ccept moneyV mal^^dfiange , 
and issue .Q^ec^ipts for payment.. ( j 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school diploma is required most employers. 

A cashier is required to have an,aptiti^de] for working with figures, must 
have finger dexterity and a high de^ee Ol eye-hand coordination. If 
offered- in high school, cash register and machihe.lti^aining ^ould be taken. 

( ■ I 

WHERE THEY WORK: Cashiers T/brk for business fij^ms of all kinds* especially 
•grocery, drug and other retail stores;- other leirge groups are employed - 
'V'ih theaters and restaurants. - " r'~~l 

- o ■ S - . ■ ■ ■ . ■ /^cr \ 



.EjMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Competition among c as hieh^a|i^i cants is likelyc^~;>^s 
. be keen although the employment outlook in this'large occupation is 
expected to increase rapidly through 1975* It is estimated that wePN^. 
over 75 >060 workers will be needed^ annually. ^ 'j.- 

( ^ O . ' 

SALARIES: , Generally, s alar iesp^ over around the minimum wage required 
by State ^nd’ Federal laws. /Many establishment^," however, will start • 
the inexperienced uashier^el( 3 W the minimum wage while. some of the^c,-^, ,, 
larger concerns start well above these standards. " , . 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further .information regarding this career may be 
obtained'by cont^ting: Wage and Belated Benefits, Peirt, I & II, . 

Metropolitan Areanj’^nited States and Regional Summaries,, Superintendent 
of Dociaments, Washington, D. C. 20U02. ^ 
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I 'm"satisfied with this job Q ;. . Turn To Page 2lL 



I would' like to see whatrelse is available 
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. ’ Turn To Page 52 
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SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN IN RETAIL STORES 

WHAT THEY DO; . Create _an., interest 'in 
the merchandise ' the store has to" 
offer. Salespersons may answer ques- 
t ions about the construction ot an 
article, demonstrate , its use, explain 
how it's cared for, show various models 
and cblors, and dtherwise help the' 

-ctistomer— make-'ur^hoice . 'Special, 
knowledge may be required of those . , 
who work as salespersons in a pet — ■ 
shop or music store. In a4dition 
to ’Selling duties, salespersons 
usually accept. money, make change, ^ ' '■ 

make-out- saieS -slips aijid give^sales ^ 

receipts. Some employers may -require 
salespersons to assist in order ing> 
merchandise, stocking shelves, taking ” 
inventory and marking prices.,-^: 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school diploma is riot required hy alll, . : 

employers; however, most prefer graduates. Good gene^ral health is— 
required along with the ability to stand for prolonged peri8ds. 

WHERE THEY WORK: There are more than lOO different retail^ obs ^that 
employ- more than 1.5 million women. About 1.1 million mfe'n are also 
employed., as salesmen. Places of eraplpOyment range from 'small drug stores 
and grocery'^st6res'"to giant department' ^ores which employ hundred^^^^.pf 
salespersjSrib.. The largest employers of salespersons are department an^' 
genersi^l merchandise, fbo(^',^^nd apparel and accessories store^,:. Men 
.predominate in furniture'J -Appliance, hardware, shoe, lumber, 
equipment stores and automobile sales agencieti^ O 

JIMPL^YMENT OUTLOOK: A modj^;ate . increases i^^xpicth^.J.n^the number of 




^ , 
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salespersons hired .dihrodgh''the' 1965-75 aecahe . 
expected to total more^than 135,00.0. 



Annual openings are 



- .. .. 

SALARIES: Generally, salaries for beginning salespersons are^abqut the ■; 

minimum wage"'level. Rural area salespersons can expect a lower salary 
than their metropolitan counterparts. o 

FURTHEjl INFORMATION: Fuijther.' information -regarding this career may' be, 

obtained by contacting: personnel offices 'of local stores or from 
merchants' associations. ’. , o- ^ 







I 'ra-,satisfied with this job 



. TurnCd'O Page 2lh 



I would like to see what~ else, is available . . . * , Turn To Page '52 
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BANK CLERKS 



WHAT THEY DO?^' Bank clerks handle 
the paperwork associated with depos- 
“itor 's Checking -and savings ac counts , -- 
loans to individuals and business " 
firms, and other bank business* In -- 
a small bank, one clerk may perform 
several different kinds of work; for;' 
example, sorting -checks , totalling 
debit and credit slips, and prdpafing . 
monthly, statements for 'mailing to 
■ depositors. In a large bank, ' however, 

. e^ach clerli is usually assigned one 
kind-of-work and often has a special 
job title; sorter, proof machine 
operator , -bookkeeping machine 
operator, and account clerks are 
among these;. ■ 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: High scJiOQL-gr^uation. is required and generally 

is sufficient, for a beginning clerical) position.. Applicants can ‘.expect. 



to be given an' 'intelligence test and a clerical aptitude test — the 'latter 
tp^’determine ability to work rapidly abd,. accurately . For the majority^ 
ofAjthe clerical bank jobs, courses in bookkeeping, typing, business 
arithmetic and office machine operation are helpful. 7.:-- 



./> 
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WHERE THEY WORK: , Although there are many: jobs very closely related to' 
tasks performed by the bank clerk, i.e., c'reditptinidn clerks, loan--^ 
company clerks, the only place that employs 'bank clerks , is 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A ra^id^ncrpase in employ^entrTOf baiik,_clerks is 
'expected^^ during the next^ten years'"!^, ' 

SALARIES: Beginning bank cie'i*ks can expect to e^n "‘b,d,£\/^h_,456,.5.0 

'$'89.50, depending on the'-s:i^g-_of the bank, ^d^tion, |^'4hdVp.r^. df re'spon-^ ’ 
sibility of the employee. B'dtlrTiieji and women^n-expect 'about the same 



=0.- 



starting salary. 
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•o 






FURTHER INFORMATIONS^^ Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting^' American Bankers Association, Personnel 



O 



Administratipn and Management Development Committee, 90GPark Avenue,' 

New York, New York IOOI6. 1 , 

■ • ■ ' " ’ O ’ G ' 

I m satisfied with this jol?-. . .' Turn To Page 211^ 

■ ■ . Cl' 

I would' like to see wha^ else is 'available Turn To Page 52 
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tellers 
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WHAT THEY DO: . Jbank,incx-matter — 

_ Jioij-smail-T'has^^t” least one 'telldr 
to' receive and payout money and f 
record these transactions. In a ' - 
very small bank, one teller — Often 
kndwji as ^ "all-around teller"— 
may^handle transactions of. alij - 
kinds, but in -large. banks, different - ' 
kinds pf transactions are lisueiily^--. 
taken' care of by different, tie'llers. , 

For example, Christmas Club^teliers/ 
accept and record deposits rtada?- ( • 

to the Club Savings and Gprame^cial-^:' 

Tellers are mainly occupied:, wl'th' 
cashing customers' checks, and han-' ' 
dling deposits and withdrawals i Bank ^ 
tellers, in small or large banks, 
will most always handle leirge sums 
of money .- - 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW:‘ Employers prefer high school grfiduates "experienced 
in related clerical positions*. ^STrice tellers handle large sums^-of money, 
they must' be able to meet the standards established by bonding companies . 
All new employees must tindergo a period of on-the-job training with an 
experienced teller. , 

_WHERE .THEY'WORK:'"Although many persons, filling positions in._loan com- 
panies and credit uni'ons_.wear the title "te*'!|.ler," 'only banks^utilize 
bank tellers. '•I' 

■ 1 . ■ . 

EMPLOYMEN*r .OpTLOOK: The rj^ber of bank tellers i^s expected to'irise very 
rapi^^y thrbughout the ea#ly 1970' s. 'MorV'than~I5,00Q_ vacancies will 
be occurring yearly. , \ ■/ 

SALARIES; Salaries range between $55*00 to $98.00 wepjtly^ ^epepding on 
the 'type of job you are filling as a teller, and your .experiencfe. 

FURTHER INFORMATION;, "Further information regarding this career tiay 
be obtained by contacting: Ainerican Bankas Association, Personnel 

Administration and ManagdnentcPevelopment Committee, 90 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York 100l6. 
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I*m satisfied with this job • • • • ; Turn To Page 214 

I would like to see what else is available ..... Turn To Page 52 
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TRAFFIC AGENTS AND CLERKS (AIRLINE) 



WHAT THEY DO: Airline,': traffic agents 

and clerks sell flight tickets, re- 
’ serve seats. and- car gd>6pace, and 
take charjge,' of ' the ground handling 
of planes; : -Ticket agents, are respon- 
sible'.' for' filling but' ticket forms, 
including such information as pas- 
senger ' s .name, flight number, and 
destination. He checks and weigHs 
baggage , < answers inquiries, , about 
flight Schedules arid keeps a record 
of tickets sold. Traffic agents 
.. supervise the loading and unloading 
of the airplane and sometimes do ' 
this job themselves. They are also 
responsible to see that the weight 
•- in' the airplane is properly dis- 
tributed, they compute gas or fuel 
: load, prepare lists of cargo and 
passengers and may furnish weather 
forms:to the flight crew. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW:), A high sc|iool education is required, along with 
very high standards of appearance, and personality.' Experience with 
freight, passenger or , 'express traffic is desirable. ' Both men and women 

are emplpyed as ticket’ agents; however, meh\usukllyl dominate the traffic 
agent scene. \i 



./^i- 



WHERE THEY WORK: Iri the itiid- 19 no’s , about 38,.500,men and women were 
employed’ by the’’'schedured"'airlines. A few^housM|^'others were also 
employed, by th^ supplemental airlines, and- 'Ey foreign-flag airlines that 
operate: 'between-thn.y^ States and oyeriseas^ipoints . The majority of 

air airline mployees work in downtown offices .'Ornflt:^ airports. 



■ 












\ 



^EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Job opportunities will be in the thousands annually 
for v'-the next' decader~'^' ‘ 

ii'-"'’ - ■' ■ ■ ’ ' o' . ' " 

SALARIES: Average salaries of beginning workers should be between 



$ 380.00 and, ;$4T5 *00, monthly. 






FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: Local airline employment offices. State Employ- 

ment Office, or Federal Avaiation Authority. 
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I would like to see whq.t else is available ..... Turn To Page 52 
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DE^ CLERKS (HOT^lT^ 
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I WHAT THEY DO: , .DeslT^ clerka,, some-r. 
tunes galled "^ont -office clerks,''' 
or ''rocrai clerks,'' greet/guests, rent 
'rooms, jand do other work related. to 
assigning rooms. In addition to‘~ 
these j^tasks, desk clerks may alsd=^^‘ 
sort maii, do bookkeeping, and act 
' as'cashier . Clerks are his o charged\ 
with , typing" and if iling advance rooms 
and service reservations, as well as 
general clerical work connected with 
therclerk’s position.- Generally, In 
sm^ler hotels , clerks r eceiy.eTjayment , 
^i'iher. by'dksh.-^br credit cai'd, .for' 
services rendered.- v 




WHATTHEY MUST KN0W:1 High schP.ol graduates with some sort of clerical c 
training willy Ipe hired^-to fill desk clerks' positions, '^inexperienced 
emplcyfees enter : into |arr<pn-the-job training prbgr. am with an older 
employeettb learn" roi^tinel'^'^Desk clhrk^ -usually start work, as key or 
mail clerks and work Ihemselvjesr'i^ t<? ^esk clerks . ,, 



WHERE THEY WORK: 

"hotel" 









Desk clerks, although specifically defined vinder 
above, can be '^found in virtually every type and size hoteli' ^ 
.mo_t'el. andvrooming house.". -Rooming house-clerks will usually be ih^T:.., 
o\mer of the establishment.- instances , motel Clerks ar^^also 

,the^ ow'ner. . '■ '■ Y ' ' ' , '■ 



> EMP LOYM EHT OUTLOOK; A 
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oderate -ihefease yeafly through the 1970 's is 









V.TC'-- 



SALAR|ES: -Depending-upbn the type, size, and location of Yih.e h'stabiish- 
^tA3^^...^ment , desk clerks can generally' expect ’ to receive betweeh/^i .21 and ; 
."^$2x38, .hourly. f, ' ' 'Y 




FURTHER IHFORMATiOHiii-^ithe informatibn'fegarding^- this, career may be 



obtained by contactingi/cy American Hotel and Motel Association, 221 West 



STth Street, New York, New York 10019 
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I would like to see what else is available 
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BELLMEN AND BELL CAPTAINS 
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'WHAT 'THEY-DO: Bellmen, also'vca^-led 

bellboys and bellhops, carry the'''bag- 
. gage of incoming hot^l guests while 
escorting them to their rooms. He 
also checks the lights, sirpply of 
towels and sodp, and, sees .that ev^ry-- 
thing in the roOm is in order. Occas- 
ionally, bellmen are asked to de lively 
psckages^to-guest* s rooms and perfor^ 
various errands. "In smaller hotels, 
bellmen may be required to relie ve; 

^jkhe~e levator operator or to operate • 
the telephone switchboard. Bell 
Captains, for the most'^ part, espeei- 
\! ally in larger hotels, Supervise a 
' sWff of bellmen jCaptairis however, 
are not exempt from -performing the 
same tasks as the-feellmen. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: No specific educational requirements' exist for 
bellman -Jobs; however, a high school education enhances your opportunities 
fob advancement to other Jobs in the hotel business. Applicants for 
bellman should be in good physical condition as the. Job requires 
■ handling heavy ba^age and long hours of prolonged standing. 

WHERE THEY, WORK: Bellmen and. their' captain can be found in any hotel, 
regardless Bf '’sike '■ ; . ; ' - ■■ !■ ./.'jc-- 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Competition for employment is very^keeh, especially ^ 
for bell capkain. Approximately 1,000 Jobs annually will be available' 
for bellmen during the 1970 's. 




O. 



i 









SALARIES: Latest figures' indicate that bellmen can expect to receive! 

from $0.30 to $l.l6 hourly-, plus tips'i'^ Bell Captains will be paid ' i 
■substantially higher wages . -^dV- o 

■ ' . A, ■ .’i-:'). 

~yy ■ ■ , 7 . 

';"t|FURTHER INFORMATION:'^ Further information regarding';this career may be 

obtained by contactings American Hotel and Motel Association, 221T West 
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57th Street, New York, New York IOOI 9 . 
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Your decision to not finish high school means ‘^that the ni^ber of ^'bhs . 
■that are open to you is very limited. You*ve. -just se eft one or t^Wo 
examples of 'jobs • you. mi ght like ' based . on th? other de cisions Vqu have ' 

, made about preferring people '•dr ■ things , indobrs.- or outdoors , etc i ' It , 
should be' very!, clear to you that the most' important d,ecision/a, young , 

. person can mak|| concerns his educational plans,; Almost! evetr job in 
. the . United States has become more technical ahd more xcomplicaied in:' the 
- . lastiitwenty- years-. — It appears that these jobs^ Vill become even more ’ 
— complitjaired in the- next ten yekrs.. Because of ) Jobs 'hecpming'inore'^ and, 
more complicated each year, employers -want young emplit^i^ees.-and wrkerXV^ 
who have had a good high'”schdol ^ducliti^n and haye"_LE^N!TO HOW lO* LEARN.' 
Employers look at the,, high" school diploma as an achievement that slidw^'^ , 

" .V« m .mm mm n mmH -w V« 4 m H • f * n m J i hmm m 4* mm ' 4 ^ MM M 4 m m 



that the young person can apply himself and mas ter /new ideas , informa- 



tion-, and knowledge. The employer feels that as /t,he Jobs in his company 
become more complicated-, the workers who have had kt least a high school 
education can learn the new jobs faster and mor'e easily.” So, when an 
employer looks for new workers, the advert isejalent in the "Help Wanted" 
section of the newspaper reads , "New company/ needs young- worxers . Good 
starting salary... We will- provide training ..for the right young persons. 
High school graduates only." The really, good Jobs are usually a-yailable 
to those that have a good educatidn. . ~ 



Think about_sthe information 6h -this p^e for '/a /few^ moment sc.'and-tte 
.the decision. ■ T-^ .. . “T 
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DECISION TIME: 
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.. !• . I still do not plan to finish high schpol-and I am 
satisfied yitl^'^i^he 3phs open tg X >■ V , 
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Turn To Page i2lk 
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2. I think I would like to reconsider my decision of not 
finishing high school. , 
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COSMETOLOGISTS 



WHAT THEY DO: Mosi of a cosmetolo- 

gist *s job is related to ‘theipcare 
of hair. They give permanent waves, 
they shampoo, cut, set, style , 
straighten, bleach, and tint the 
hair. They also may give mainicures, 
and scalp and facial treatments. 

They may .^provide makeup analysis, 
shape eyebrow^, and clean -and style 
wigs and chignons. Other duties 
may include making appointments 
fol*. customers,, cleaning their ecjuip- 
meiit, , and. sterilizing their “ 

iristruments.' , 



f.. 









WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; Cosmetologists 
must be at least l6 years of age and 
have completed at leas^v.the 8th grade 
In some states a 10th grade educa- ^ 

.tion, and in a few states j a‘12th 

grade education is required. Passing a state examination in the theory 
and practice of cosmetology is 'requjired. Successful completion of a 
state-approved cosmetology course is recognized as sufficient prep-' 
aration for these exams. 









WHERE THEY WORK; Of the UOO, 000 employed cosmetologists, more .than 10 
percent are men. More cosmetologists are employed in shop3~and^ss,lons, 
which are operated as" independent establishments. Some are located in 
conjunction with ..ho;^ department stores, specialty shops, arid more 
recehtly, an increasing^ number are being' employed in apartment house 
complexes. Employ men t is usua lly^concentrated in urban areas. Almost 
half of ail beauticians are own^r /operators of their shops. 

employment OUTLOOK: Employment in this field is expected to expand, 
very rapidly,- ‘as it has for some years past." An average Of 20,000 job 
opportunities' will open up annually in the coming decade. 

SALARIES: Beginning operators can expect to earn between $50.00 and 

$75.00 weekly, including tips, based on an average Uo hour week. 

FURTNER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: National Association of Cosmetology Schools, 

Indl, 3839 White. Plains Road, Bronx, New York 10h67. . - 

I*m satisfied with this job. Turn To Page 2lh 

I would like to see what else is available . . . . . Itrn To Page 62 
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POSTAL (f^LERKS N 

WHAT THEY DO; Postal clerks sort 
incoming and outgoing mail and pre-^ 
pare it for dispatching. Postal 
clerks also work at windows selling 
money- orders and stamps, as well as 
processing packages' for mailing and 
distribution. Clerks who sort ijail ■ 
must he familiar with every street 
in the city, and know the street and 
Street numbers, that are ; included in 
each postal (zip) zone. Clerks 
working behind the windows also 
handle large sums of cash as a 
result of postal sales, including 
post office hoi rental. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A written civil' service examination is the first 

requirement to he levied upon applicants. Good he;alth and memory are 
also essential. The work requires much stretching and^ lifting, 
jwalking and. standing, throwing packages of mail as well as handling 
heavy sacks of mail. 'You will also he required to memorize distribu- 
tion schemes and many postal rules and regulations. # 

WHERE THEY WORK: All postal clerks will he found in main post office 
complexes or substations of the post office department . .. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: There will he many thousands of Job openings for 
postal clerks through the mid-1970's. , ^ 

/ ' 
SALARIES: Because this Job is described by the Civil Service Commis- 

sion, salaries aibe commensurate with GS grade. ^ An example of I968 pay 
scale is: GS- 3 , annual salary $b,U66.00. ; 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Fiurther information regarding this career may^e 

Obtained by contacting: Civil Service Commissibn, Washington, D. C. or 

Local Post Office Department. 
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I'm satisfied with this Job 

I would like to see what else is available 



. Turn To Page 2 lU 
. "Ibrn To Page 62 ^ 
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BELLMEN AND BELL CAPTAINS 

WHAT THEY DO;. Bellmen, also called 
bellboys and bellhops, carry the bag- 
gage of incoming hotel guests while 
> escorting them to their rooms. He 
■also checks the 'lights , supply of 
towels and soap, and sees that every- 
P thing ij\ the room, is in order. Occas- 
J.Ohally, bellmen are asked to deliver 
" packages to' guest's rooms and perform 
various errands. In smaller hotels, 
bellmen may be required to relieve 
___the'' elevator operator or to operate 

“ ■''th'e~telepHone' Switchboard. r Bell 

Captains, for the most,, part , especi- 
ally in large hotels, supervise a 
staff of bellmen. Captains, however,, 
.--are' not exempt from ’performing the 
same tasks as the bellmen^ 
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WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Ho specific 

educational requirements exist for • 

bellman jobs; however, a high school education enhances your opportuni- 
ties f dr Sdvanceraeint to other jobs in the hotel business.’ Applicants 
for bellman should be in good physical condition as the job,, requires 
handling heavy baggage and long hours of ; prolonged standing. 



WHERE THEY WORK: Bellmen and their captain can be found in any hotel, 
regardless of size. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Competition for employment iS-Vdry keen, especially- 
i’br bell captain." Approximately 1,000 jobs annually will be available / 
for bellmeh diiring the 19T0's. ' , ' ' - ■ 



y . 



SALARIES: Latest figures" indicate^ that bellmen, can eXpect to receive 

from $ 0.30 to .$1,16 hourly, plus tips;. Bell Captains will be,, paid ' ; 
substantially higher wages. ' /■ 



I 



FURTHER INFORMATIONi Further inf ormation" regarding this career miay-.be - 
obtained by^, contactirij^:iQ,^American Hoteliand Motel Association, 22l West 
5Tth Street, New York ^ New York IOOI 9 . ' 
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I'm satisfied with this job • • • • • Turn To, Page 21^ 

• ■ . ' ' ; . - ' ■ ■■ ■; . ■- • , / ■ I 

I would like to see what else 'is available ..... Turn To Page, ."62 j 
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INSURANCE SALESMEN AND BROKERS 

c., - . • 

WHAT THEY DO: Sell policies or con- 

tracts which protect individuals or~’ 
businesses against losses and finan- 
cial pressures. An insurance agent 
may be either an insiirance company 
employee or an independent business- 
man. A broker is somewha;t differ- 
ent. He is not und6r contract to 
c^ny„ particular company but places 
the policy with whatever company 
he feels best suits his client's 
needs. All types of insurance are 
handled by either the salesman or a 
the broker. Usually agent; s ^nd 
brokers will specialize in either 
life insurance or property and 
liability (casualty) insurance. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A . high school diploma is required by the majority 

of employers. All insurance agents must obtain a license in the state(s) 
in which they plan to solicit. In most states, lidbnses are issued 
upon satisfactory completion of a written exam covering insurance funda- . y 

mentals. ' 



WHERE THEY -WORK: Insurance agents and brokers are employed in all parts 
of .the country, but the greatest number work in large cities. About 
90^ percent of all agents and brokers are men, the majority of which 'are < j 
directly engaged in selling. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: .Insurance selling is a keenly competitive fie^d. , — - 

Despite the competition, iinore than 15^,000 jobs are available annvially )\\. - 

with a moderate rise expected through, the early 19T0's. , - 

.. ' \ ■ 

. SALARIES: Newcomers'- to thia- field can expebt to be placed on a moderate ■ 

guaranteed salary through, his initial training period. Thereafter, 
the agent will be paid on a commission. After a few years, an agent's 
commission may range from $5j000 to $15»000 annuallj'. . f, 

FOR MORE INFORMATipN:'^.(Further information regarding this career may 
be obtained by con-tactih'g: Institute of Life insurance, 277 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York lOOlT.or Insiorance Informatiori'inst;itute, 110 
- William Street, New York, New York 10038. \ a _ ^ . 

I'm satisfied with this job . .' . . . i . Turn To Page 69 



I would lilce to see what else is available . .:. 



Tdrn To Page .,,66 
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TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
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WHAT THEY DO: Millions of telephone 

•calls are made eagh day without the ' 
assistance of' 'a> telephone operator 
However, many times operators' assist- 
ance id needed. Telephone operators 
may place long distance calls, give 
information relating to address and 
telephone numbers of other parties , 
or render emergency assistance by 
calling firemen, policemen or doc- 
tors. Centr^ Office Operators are 
usually contacted only when the 
caller' needs assistance. PBX Oper- 
ators' operate switchboards which 
serve groups of telephones in 
business offices or .other establish- 
■ rnehts . '■ _ . 

/WHAT THEY MUST KN0Wi/Md6t employers 
prefer young men and' women who have 
graduated from high school. Courses 
in English and business arithmetic ” v 

also provide good prepsiration for a job as a telephone operator. All 
inexperienced employees wiy. undergo a period of on-the-job training 
with an experienced operator and usually under the watchful eye of a 
chief operator or central office supervisor . ^ 




O 












WHERE THEY WORK: Central, off ice operators in telephone companies . 
slightly outnumber the number of operators employed as PBX operators 
in other types of establistoents.. PBX .operators may- be found in schools, 
hospitals, industrial manufacturing plants and depp;i'tment stores. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Through the mid-1970’s employmeTit, opportunities 
will' rise slowly. Most openings, approximately 25 >000 yearly, will be 
to replace PBX operators who retire or stop work for other reasons. 






V'Si^LARiES:' Earnings vaxy; considerably depending on area and type of 
":wbrk. Generally, dentral noff ice'' operators (beginners) can expert to 
'^'receive approximatley $l,i 82 hourly." Salaries do range, however, from 
a low of ^61.50 to a high^df more than $10T.50 weekly. 






FURTHER INFORMATION: More detailed information concerning this job 
may be obtained from: Your State Employment Office. \ 

I 'm satisfied ...witli this , job ^ . . . T\irn To Page 69 



I jwoiild iikd 'to see what else is available 



Turn To Page 66 
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Your decision to' not finish high s^ciiool means that'^th6' number of jobs ' 
that are open to you is very limited. You've Just seen one- or two 
examples of Jobs you might like,) based on the other .decisions you ihave 
made about preferring people or things, indoors, or outdoors,', etc. -' It 
should, be very clear to you that the most important decision'* a young! , 
person can make concerns his educational plans^ yilmost every Job in 
the United St^a,tes has becofti^^ more technical anymore compli paired in the 
last twenty. ^e^s. It appears that -.bhese jjob^ will become eyen -n>ore. \ 
complicated-^in the next ten years. Because of Jobs.^becoming'mpre and 7' ; 
more complicated gach year, employers want young employees and workers 
who have had a gbod'^high school education and have LEARNED HOW. TO LEARN. 
Employers look at the high school di^lpm&.aaf an-, achievement that shows 
tha^ the young person"^c3.n apply hMseyf and mister n^i^ ideas,- ^nforma- . .^ 
t^on and knowledge. The employer feels that as'yhe 'J.obi in 'hi a, company 
become more complicated, the workers wi^p have had at least a high school 
education can leayn the new jobs faster >and. more easily. So, when an 
• employer IPbks-'fbrtheV workers, the ac^ertisejnent .in'^ 
section of the' newspaper read's , "New company' needs young workers. Good /' 
starting salary. /i We will provide training for the right young persons./ 
High school graduates only." The r;ially goo^ JobixTar'e usually , "available 
to those that have a good education. ' 1 

, . • ■ ■■ • 

Think about the. informat ipn on^this page for ajfew moments and then make 
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the decision. 
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I- still do lib't plan to finish Aigh school" and T aA 
satisfied with the,! jobs open to me^-^^^ Ka' 
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1 think I would like 'to recohsldej: my decision' of 
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not '/fibishing high school. 
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YOUR^DECISION; -PEOPLE—INDOORS-- SITTING -HEAD'* 1; 

y ■ - ... ■•... ^ fe.|> ^ 

fe^ented here is a sampling of „ .jobs available to you. ["WIfflRE TO GO 
^0!g MORE INF0RMATI0N'!->will ^ presented in another section if none of 
these Jobs suits you. 
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I STENOGRAPHERS AND SECRETARIES/ 
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■ WHAT THEY DO: They take dictation 

Oin shorthaind, then transcribe' .nolj^s 
on a typewriter, answer telephones, 
operate various types of office 
<C machines, and perform, other cleri- 

cal c^hties, schedule appointments 
for their employers, ahrang^ for , , 

resefvat ions, 'i and,. handle private 
or confidential documents. Duties 
vary depending on the nature of 
the employee's business activities 
and ^Iso-'on the 'rahjjloyee ' s.^own 
experience and,.) capability. ' ' 



•r-' 
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WHAT THEY^MUST KNOW: You will 

-s,. to know shorthand and typing. / 

Because of th^_nature of your' job, 

^ goo^^airmia/'and diction wU'l be required, ^,_So^ae. -employers-r-e<luire^ some 




-technical training to supplanent background of academic- high s^ool 
subjects. Most emplpyers. require a high school diploma,^ 



-XP. 

WHERE THEY WbRK: 
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Stenographers and secretaries are employed by public 
■ -and private organizations of practically every' size and Large 

V niimibers work for manufacturing firms, government agencies') schools and 
colleges, insurance companies, banks and, hospitals. Maiiy, ipcluding .- 
technical_stenog!haphers and secfetaries , are employed in the offices, of 
physicians, attorneys, arid other pi;ofessional people. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Outlook- is exc.ellent during the remaining :1960.'s . 
and the e^ly 1970 's. ^ Ar very rapid increase .iri employment . is antici- 
pated; 200V(500 jobs annually' during the next -10 years. 






o 



SALARIES: Salaries paid to individuals„vary ;considerab\y. because, of .) 

differences jin .experience and location,.',of"places of employment. In • ■ 
1965, stenographers and secretaries earned between $ 79*50 and $ 15 ^ilCL_^ 

weekly. ' • "■••• — ... '• j-X,/.’ _ ‘ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this car_eer'may be' 
obtained by contacting: United'-Business Schools Association, I 518 K 

Street, N.W., Washington, D./C. 20005 or National Shorthand (Rfepior ter s 

Association, -^5 West Main Street ,- Madison, Wisconsin 53703. / 
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I'm satisfied with this job 
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I- would like' to see what else is- available . 
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Turn To Page 2lU 
Turn To Page, 70' 
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RECEPTIONISTS 












fWHAT THEY DO: They receive and give 
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informatidh to the customers and 
other people who call, arrange 
appointments and refe?" callers to 
appropriat^ypffices7 In smaller"' 
offices, they may expected to 
type*, su^t mail, file, maiiltain 
books or petty cashQiccounts , and 
o^rate a^PBX switchboard. Duties 
vary depending on the nature of the 
employer's business a^ivities and 
empigyee ' s .own experience and * 
capability. 



''WMAf rHEY"'MUST KMOW: Most employers 

Y require a hi^h school diploma.' The 
ability to operat6-a PBX switchboard 
/^ib^'libo desirable. ^)Some employers 
require the employee to type! and 
be knowledgeable in elementary-^^ ^ 
bookkee^_ing. ^ .(-t- ; 
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WHERE THEYjWORK: Receptionists are required in practically all kinds 

of esta.biishments, especially' offices of physicians, attorneys, beauty 
salons, hospitals V and educational institutions. IJany others are em- 
^l"oye4' 'in bank^y insurance companies and real estate offices. 

. • ‘ ( . j . 

0 EMPt^biMENT OUTLOOK: The outlbok is excellent r^^hrOugh the mid-1970*s . , 
A'iy^y rapid increase is expected in the next '^0 years; U0,000 to 
50,000. -annually. Competition "will be very.^keen' "due 'to older and more 
cej^erienced workers seeking'' employment 



ac- 






SALARIESs-^'^Receptipnists whose abilities include operation of the PBX 
switchboard earn between $ 75 ^ 0 ^nd $100.00 weekly. In I 968 , recep- 
tionist's for the.^^federial Government earned between $3*776 and^$l|,108 
annualiyvi.I- , 
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FURTHER INFORMATION: Ftother ihformation regarding this career may be 
obtained by contac4^ing>’ Clerica.1 -Oecupationg for Women, Today and ,, 
.Tomorrow, Women's B^eau Bullet'ih 289 v ' Superintendent of Documents, , 
Washington, D. C. 20402 (Price 35i^). ' ' 

^ O^. ■ _ O ' , 

I-^m satisfied with this job . .■ . . . .O. • . ., Turn>To Page 214 

. . . '. Turn To . Page\. j70 
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I would like- to see what else-^is available 
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TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
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what they DO: Millions of telephone 
calls are made each day without the 
assistance of a telephone operator. 

However, many time operators' assist- 
ance is needed. Telephone Operators 
may place long dist„nce calls, give 
information relating to address and 
telepjione nxamhers of other parties, 
or render emergency assistance hy 
calling firemen,, policemen or doc- 
tors. ICentralc>6:^ice Operators 
are usu\^y contacted only wljen 
the callef*vi:^eds as'sistanjife. PBX 
; Operators opd;^ate switchboards ■ - 
which serve groups of telephones 
in business offices or other estab- 
lishments. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most ^ploye^s 
prefer young men and women who have 

graduated from high school. ^ Courses - 

ini English and business Arithmetic » 1 

also provide good preparation for a Job as a telephone operator. All 
inexperienced employees will undergo a period of on-the-Job training ^ 
with ein experienced operator and ^usually under the watchful eye of a 
chief operator or central office supervisor. - 

WHERE THEY WORK: Central office operators in telephone companies 

slightly outnumber the numbei^ of operators employed as PBX operators 
in other types of establishments. PBX operators may be found in school?, 
hospitals, industrial manufacturing plants and department stofes. 







EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Through the mid-19T0's employment opportunities ^ 
will rise slowly. Most openings, approximately -25, 000 yearl^, will be 
to replace PBX operators who retire or stop work' for othef. reasons? : 

SALARIES: Earnings vary considerably depending op area and type of,, — 

work. Generally, cePtraT office operators "(beginners ) can expect to 
receive, approximately. $1? 82 hourly. ^Salaries do' range,. ^hpwevef, from 
& low of $61.50 to a higH of more than $107.50 weekly. ' 
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FURTHER INFORMATION: More detailed information concerning this Job 

may be obta'iried,f^rom: '/ Your State Employment office. __ 1 

I'm satisfied with this Job;".' . . . ; . Turn -To Page 2i^, 



I would like to, see what else lis available.!. 



,:..?/Turn To Page ”T0" 
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INSURANCE: SALESMEN AND BROKERS . 

WHAT tHEY DO: Sell policies or 

contracts which pr\tect individuals 
or businesses against' losses and „ [ 
financial pressures. An insurance 
agent may be either an insurance 
company employee or an independent 
businessman. A broker is somewhat 
different.. He is not under contract- 
to any particular company ^ut places 
the;. policy wi-th whatever ■ company he 
feels best suits his client 'k needs . 
Air 'types of insurance are- handledby- 
either /.'the salesman or the brol^r. 
Usually, agents and brokers will \ 
specialize in. either life insurance, 
'^or property and liability (casual-t)y)\ 



insurance,. 
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WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school 

diploma^ is required by the majority 
of employers. All ins\irance agents 
must^ obtain a license in the state(s) 

.in which they plan to solicit. In most states, licenses are issued upon 
/ satisfactory completion of a written exam ;c over ing insurance> fundamentals. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Insurance agents and brokers are employed in all parts 

of the country, but the greatest niunber worjk .in large cities. About 90 
percent of all agents and brokers are men, the majority of which ;‘are 
directly engaged in selling. ' \ -• < 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Insurance selling is a keenly competitive field. 
Despite the competition, more than 15)000 Jobs ar^ available annually 
with a moderate rise expected through the ekrly 1970^3* " ^ 
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SALARIES: Newcomers to this field can expect to be placed on a moderate 

guaranteed salary through his initial training period. Thereafter the 
agept will be paid on a commission. After a few years, an agent's ccm- 
mission may range- from $5>000 to' $ 15)000 annually. - / 

ft 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: Further Information regarding this career may be 

obtained by contacting: Institute of Life Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York 10017 o:^ '’insurance Information Institute, 110 
William Street, New York, New York- 10038. 

I 'm satisfied with this Job . . . . Turn To Page. 214 

I would /-like to see what else is available . . 7 . Turn To Page \. 70 
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. WAITERS AND WAITRESSES 

_ *”■’’■ 

WHAT THEY DO: All waiters * and 

waitresses* jobs are essentially 
the same taking customer’s order; 

Serving food and beverages, making 
. out customer’s check, and in some 
.instances receiving payment for 
Q ‘'sj^vices rendered.. In small eating 
establishments that emphasize ^speed, 
waiters and waitresses .may be 
required to assist the cashier, set 
up and clear tables, carry dishes to 
the kitchen, and occasionally assist 
\ with counter service. Restaurants 
that specialize iri formal, leisurely 
dining usually require that waiters 
and waitreas^s only serve" the meals. 

^ WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Ah . 

education is not mandatory but most 

employers will prefer at least 3 years of hig^ school. Often, state laws 
wai*tier br.^, waitress^ to pass a regular physical examina- 
tion to acquire a health cer^ifica*^. Knowledge of basic arib^nietic 
is essential. Applicaiits should be able to stand for long periods. 

WHE^E THEY WORK: The majority of persons employed in this field are 
women. They work in restaurants, drug stores, and other retail establish- 
ments which serve vfood to .thejgeneral public. Hotels and educational 
- institutions-also enf^loy large nmbers of waiters and waitresses . 

■ — -r..- .Waitresses 'Vork mostly in food serving establishments while waiters are , 
generally employed in private clubs, hotel- dining rooms,- and other formal 
dining^ places. ' ^ ! 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Job opportunities for both men and women will be 
good throughout the, early 1970 'S'. - 

— SALARIES: . Wages are generally lower than other occupations due to 

patron tipping. Tips often average between '10 and 15 percent of the 
total bill. Most wa.iters,, and waitresses can expect to receive legs than 
$1.00 per hour basic salary, plus tips. 

, \ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: " Further liiformation-rega^rding this career may be 
obtained by contacting; Education Director, National Restaurant 
Association, 1530 Ndrth ;Lakd Shore Drive, C^hic ago, Illinois 6o6lO. 
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Your decision to not finish high school means that the nvunber of Jobs 
that are open to you is, very limited. You've Just seen one or two 
examples of Jobs you might like, based on “the other decisions you have 
made about preferring people or things, ir^doors or^outdoors , ,^c . It 
should be very clear tp you that the most important decision a young 
person CEin make concerns his educational plans. A^ost every Job in 
the United States has become more technical and more complicat^dx in the 
l^st twenty years> It appears that these Jobs will become^^eVcen mbre 
complicated in the next ten year$., Beca.use of. JobSybecoming more and 
ttiore complicated' each year;, employers want young employees and workers 






who have had a* good high'^ school education and . have LEAEINED HOW->^ TO LEARN. 

•n i_ _ 1 _ i 1 ^ *1* J -1 • I* J 
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• Employers Ipol^at^^^the.-hi'gh school d;|.ploma as’ an achievement that shows 



that the' young person can apply himself and master new ideas, infonnar>^-^.^ 
tion, and knowledge. The employer 'feels that 'as the Jobs in ^hisTcoipany 
become more_ complicated^; the workers'' wV)o have ha^ least ^a high school j 
education^ can learn the new Jobs faster and' more" easilyx:),::Boi^'When.>ac;' 
employer looks for new workers , the ladvertisement in the "Help Wanted" 
section of ^ the newspaper reads ,yNewybmpany needs young workers. Good-'' 
starting salary. "We will proviMi straining for the right young persons . 
High school graduates only .The.,, rfi^lly^'g j'ohs are li^s^ 
to those that have a good education. ’ - 
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Think about the information on this page for a few moments and then make 
the decision. o* „ 






DECISION TIME:- , . ' • ^ "A'A 'C ... 

- 1. I still do no'tjjlan t^ finish high school and' I amj 

satisfied with the Jobs open to me. ; ''-J 
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Turn To Page 2lU 
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k. I think I would like to recohsider my decision of 
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not finishing high school. 
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Turn To, Page 39 
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YOU(i DECISION:, PEOPLE-INDOORS—SITTINC — HANDS-ON 

n s? 
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Pr^ented here is a sampling of-^jbVs availaTplife ;to /you, **^ERE.^T0 GO" N 
F0ff%0RE INFORMATION” will. Jj^pjfe^ente^^/ia sequence i/ none of rp - 

"iFese jobs suits you* ' , * 
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Walter or Waitress 
Turn To^Tage. 79 



, Hospital Attendant 
Turn To Page 80 
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WAITERS AND WAITRESSES 



WHAT THEY DO:, All waiters' and 
waitresses' jobs are essenti^ly". 
the same; taking customer's order, 
serving food and beverages, making 
out customer's check, and in some 
instances receiving payment for 
services rendered. In small eating 
establishments that emphasize speed, 
waiters and waitresses may be 
required to assist the cashier < set 
np and cilear tables, carry dishes to 
the kitchen, and occasionally a,§sist 
with counter service, Restaurants 
that specialize in formal, leisurely 
dining usually require thaj; waiters 
-and waitresses - only serve, the- mealsv- 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school 

education is not mandatory but most 
employers will prefer at least 3 years of high school. Often, state laws 
will require each waiter or waitress to pass a regular physical examina- 
tion' to acquire a- health certificate.' Knowledge of basic' arithm'etic 
is essential. Applicants should be able to steind for long periods. 



WHERE THEY WORK: ^The majority of, persons employed ijn this field are 
women. They work in restaurants, drug stores, and other retail | establish- 
ments which serve food to the general public. Hotels and educational 
institutions also employ large' numbers of waiters and waitresses . 
Waitresses work mostly in food serving establi;<liments while waiters are 
generally employed in private clubs, hotel dining rooms, and other formal 
dining places. > ’ ■ 



\ 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Job opportunities for both men and women, will be 
good throughout the early_19_'j_0js. 

SALARIES: Wagds are genera l ly" lower than other occ upations due to __ 



-\ \ - 



patrjbn tipping. - TJps-often average between 10 and 15 percent of the 
total bill. Most waiters /and ^waitresses “cdh; to receive |'less 

than $1.00 per .hour basic salary, pius.tips. 



-FURTIjIER II^IFORMATION: Further, informat i6n regarding this career may be 
-<j)btained Ipy, contacting: '^Education Director, National- Restaurant . 

As socikt ion ,M.530 .North Lake -Shore^.Dr iye, .Chicago ; ‘ Illinois_£606lIL 
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I'm satisfied with this job. 



„ / : 



I would' like;-to see--what- elbe ■ is ' available - 
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Turn }To- Page 
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-Tur n To: Page ' TST-rr-: 
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HOSPITAL ATTENDANTS V , 

"'G, 'GGC? "’ 

WHAT They DO: 'Hospital attendants ' 
are members of the nursing team .that 
-.vcare for people who are physically 
or' mentally ill. Duties include- -' 
answering call bells, delivering, 
messages, serving meals, feedi^ng 
patients, making beds with fresh 
sheets and pillow slips, bathing 
Qpatients,j and. arranging flowers. CG 
Other duties may include giving 
massages, taking temperattires, and 
assisting patients getting in or opt 
of bed and walking. Women attendants 

■are usually called nurses aids; men,' 
orderlies. 
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WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Attendants 

should be at least 17 years of age 
when applying. Employers in nursing homes ,'and mental institutions usually' 
require men and women in their mid-twenties. All applicants must be in 
good health. Most employers will hire applicants with less than a 
- high-school- education . ■ - - - . . .. 

WHERE THEY WORK: About 3 out of U hospital attendants are women who 

work in hospitals, sanitariums, nursing homes, and other institutions 
providing facilities for care and rppuperation . 

/EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A very rapid rise in employment of hospital 
attendants is expected through 1975 with more than 30,000 job openings 
occurring annually. The majority of job opportunities during the next 
few years will be in hospitals. 

/■ ■ ’ . ' ■ . . , 'V- . ; 

SALARIES: You . can -expect .po eajn betwef^ .D fl iprid wpeVlyi ■- 

depending on the par t of ti^^ count*5j^irywhich yoii seek employment . 

• Nurses aids can expect to r'^ceive a^out ^3-50 to|$8.00 less per we^k 
' than orderlies. ‘ 






Further information: Further information regarding 'this career mayf^be 
ofebaijaed by contacting: National League for Nursing,. 10 Cojliuiibus Ci?:*cleJ 
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BARBERS 



o ' 



WHAT THEY DO: A barber ' s main ta^k.. 



•is“to.'cut hair in accordance with 



the -preference of each customer. 

They also give hair and scalp treat- 
ments, provide such services as 
shaves, facial massages , and. sham- 
poos, and fit h^ir pieces. Some 
barber shops, if 's el frowned, will 
require the. barber to provide his 
own housekeeping; larger shops will 
usually have. a porter hired for this 
purpose. -Each barber is responsi- _ 
ble for |keeping‘his equipment in 
good condition and sterile. /Related 
tasks may require, the barber, to 

ord er . supp lies , pay b ills , . keep _ 

records and occasionally hire - 

employees . 




/I 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Practically all- states require the licensing- .of 

air’ barbers. Licenses are, obtained after graduation from a state- 
approved barber ..school. In addition, each barber-must-meet certainj 
health requirements, ' The beginning barber is also likely to be required 
to apply for an apprentice license. Fees for these various licenses ' . 
range from $5.00 to $20.00. A high school education is helpful but not 
'required by 8^11 states. . 



WHERE THEY WORK: The great majority of barbers are men, more. than half 
of which own their own barber shops. Small shops, in which the owner 
either works alone or with one other barber, provide employment for 
most workers in this occupation. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; More than 5 >000 o pen ings wi ll oc cur ann ually during 
."“"the ^hexf'l-O yeai^^,i Replacement needs in this occupation are relatively 
high because of the average age of barbers. ' 



-SALARIES: Barber s^bt" in _busih.ehs' 



‘ f o'r_.thems el ves' usually work for. a ' 
cojmmission; 65 to 75 percent-of th^ money" they" t^e in. Weekly earnings ^ 



generally range' between $65.00 , and $150.00, inclji^ing- tips 



I ;l 



r FUR THER t^ FORKIATIOM: Fvurther information regarding this careeif. may Tpe' .. 
_ _ obtained /by “contacting: _ Watiohal Association oij Barbers Schools, 750 L"' 

Himtingtori,. -West Virginia 25t01 . 4 ' 
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SERVICE STATION ATTENDANTS 

. 'what T Service-! 

attendants .pump gdsoline, clean' 

1 'windshields, check water level in 
the^, radiator and bat ti^ry, check the 
„ oil-'ieVel ih crEmkcas’e',: automatic AC. 
transmissions and' power equipment, 
.and usually check tire pressure.! 
-These, are; the more routine duties. 

' Soin^ other duties' normally_perf6rmed 
•■ ■ by the attendant are sellihg and' 
installing ties batteries, fan 
belts, and windshield wiper equi;d^ • • 
ment. His j oh also may include 
: keeping the equipment, station, 
restrooms in a' cl eah \ orderly state. 
Attendants can expect to handle 




"1/ 



T 
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money and credit cArds . 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A service 

station attendant applicant must 

have a driver 'sj! license, a general understanding of how , an automobile 
works , and some' sales j,bility^ iHe must also_ have a_ working of 

simple arithmetic. Although a high school education is not essential, it 
•would "Be important because to many employers it indicates that you can 
"finish a joh." Each service station usually provides its employees with 
some sort of- on-the-job training. . , . 

WHERE THEY WORK: Of the more than 350,000^ full-time attendants, more * 
than half work in' service, stations that employ from one to five men. 
Service station attendants can be found in virtually all parts of the 
world. . About hO percent of service station attendants are employed in 
the seven states that ha've .t.he larges^ number of vehicles. , 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment-of servitpe station d^ttendants is expected 
to-increasq moderately throiigh the mid-1970's, creating several thousand 
full-time and part-time job openings annually. . .. 









SALARIES: Average salaries- are very hard to determine; however,! _ 

attendants can -expect; to eatn between $lj.:00 to $2jt)0-h9urly,.. depending 
on t he local ity. , Weekly ^salaries range abou t $7^.00,' due to the number 
Of bnnra-iisiiRl 1y wnrk-pf^. i ^ ^ ~ ^ ■■ " 




• - I 



further INFORMATION: Further information regarding |;his career may be 
obtained by con'tacting: American Petroleum- Institute-,- Marketing..Diyision, 

l.lSTr Avenue of thp> Americas , New York, New York~. 100^20. 

-y-. — ' ~ ! ~ ~~ ■ ~Turn To" i?a g e~ 8|4 
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Your decision to not finish high school means that the numbed o'4 Jobs 
that are' open to>-you is very limited.. You’ve" just seen ' one dr twb 
examples of jobs you ^ight like,’ based on the other decisions you have 
made about prefe'Trinr people or thing^ indodrs.or outdoors, etc. It ( 
should be very clear to you that the most important decision a yotthg 
person ca.n make concerns his educational plans. Almost every job in 
the United States 'has become more technical and mote' complicated in the 
last twenty years,. It appears that these jobs will become even more / 

coihplicated in the next ten years. Because of- jobs becoming. .'more and 

more complicated each year , employers want young emplo^ee^ s.nd~^workers 
who have- had a good hlgh sc|hool education and have LEARNED HOW TO iilARN... 
■Emplpyers look at the high school diploma as an achieyemeptvthat shows 
— that-the-young— persoh-can apply-himself . and mastpr^ne^’ ±d.eas , infotma-' - 
t ion, and knowledge. The employer feels that as, the jobs in his .cdmpany 
become more complicated, the workers, who haVe" had at least a high School 
educktion can learn the new jobs faster and more easilyi-- So, whenjan 
emplbyer looks for new workers, the advertisement in the :”Help Wanted" •' 
section of the newspaper reads, "New 'company' needs young workers 'Good) 
starting -salary .“We'-wlll provide ■trAini'ng“for"tre 'rTght^ry^ 

High school graduates only." ■ The really gdpd jobs pre usually available 
' to those that have a goq^ education. ' 
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Think about the information on this page- for a few moments and then make 
the decision. i • - 
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DECISION TIME: 






1 . I still do not . plan to finish high school and' I 
satisfied with' the jobs operr-tb-me.;:'^^ 



am 



I, 



b.J 



~n 



. . _ .-I’airn To Page“2lU' 



(2. I think I woiild like to. rec^onsider my d,eci?'sion of 
' — not - flni s bin g -hlg h--s chool.^^ ^.— . — ^ — 
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id here is a shmplinfe^ f j obs ^avgiilable .to, :y,ou. ' WHERE 
^ INFORMATION" ■ will *be presented ih.^anothe’r 'secti’ti’h 
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Policeman or Poliqewoniart 

Turn To /Page 86 ^ 



Routemart 

Turn To Page 07 










WHAT THEY DO: Police officers, 

whether men or women, whether 
directing traffic or arresting 
'criminals, are helping to preserve 
law'and. prd^r. Primaril^S the 
responsibility of^police officers 
,is to prevent^ criminal. activit ies , 
investigate crimes,' appr^end, and' 
■assist in the prosecution of 
offenders. In large cities, most . 
policemen are assigned to a specific 
type ^f^uty. Most policewomen are 
detailed to work with female. off end- = 
ers and juvenile delinquents. 

Poll cewome'n^- are seldom’ assigned' to 
patrol of* traffic duty. i 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: : Competition is 
very keen in this field. Applicants 
can expect a rugged physical and mental test which iricludes strength - 
and agility, and an interview by a senior police officer whose responsi- 
bility it will be to determine if the applicat^ is honest, has good 
judgment and a sense of responsibility. Character Wraits and background 
may be investigated. Some cities -accept applicants with less than a high 
school education, particularly if they have some police experience.. Most 
police departments require the applicant to be R1 years of age. 



WHERE THEY WORK: .^Approximately 95 percent of the, 190, 000 full-time 
police officers are men, working in city and town police departments. 
Policewomen usually, work in large cities. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Police employment will rite very rapidly during 
the next 10 years. More than 10,000 opportunities for employment will 
occur' each year during' the jnext decade/. 



SALARIES: Salaries vary gjreatiy depending on 'the size of the city, 

size .lOf the police-dep^tment, and the rafik of the police officer. 
^Entranee^salaries fori^ffilcers r^ge from $3,000 to $7,000 annually. 



FURTHER INFORMATION:^ Furt her information regarding thi.s qareer may be 
^ddb-bainedlby contactTngn^^iiterna'^ional As,^ociation of Chiefs {of Police , 
~i3'^Zi0th Street, H:^iilr 7 -Washington-i— Ih-C^-.-20036 --oi^In-ternatlonal — , 
Association of Women Police, 100. 'North LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 6o602. 
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ROUTEMEN ' 

WHAT THEY DO: Routemen drive light , 
or panel trucks, over an assigned route, 
selling ahd delivering gooos, or 
\ providing services , . puch col- 
'^•lecting and;' delivering laundry and 
dry cleaning, to retail establish- 
ments (wholesale routemen) or 
directly to the public (retail route- 
men). A retail routeman may make 
5 t\o 10 stops a day more than the 
wholesale routeman. Routemen, in’ 
generali ai*e as much salesmen as ;they 
are drivers. In fact, they are ^ ' 

sometimes known ^as \ driv%r-salesmen or 
route-salesmen. 'They must, , through 
_their selling ability, increase • sales 
to existing customers and obtain new- 
er potential ' customers. 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; A routeman applicant must-be able to work without 
direct supervision. He must also be able to do simple' arithmetic and 
write legibly. In most states, routemen are required to have a 
chauffeur * s license . . Mo.st employers require their applicants to be 25 
years of age or older, high school graduates, and make a high grade on 
a psychological test. High school cour“?es in saledinanship, driver- 
training, public speaking, bo"6kkeeping, and business, arithmetic are 

also very helpful. , ■ , 

" . / 

i ^ I 

WHERE THEY WORK; The greatest concentration of routemen"^can be found 
in areas where dairying! baking, food and beverage distilling, and 
dry cleahing plants are thriving. Others may be found in wholesale 
distribution of goods and services to stores and other establishments. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOKrA slight increase in employment of routemen is 
expected- through the'jnid-19T0's — ' , 

- J' ^ ^ 

SALARIES: Most routemen are_ paid a" percentage of ^the . sales o^ collections 

taken fbom his route. /Therefore, it is impossible to determine- the” 




salary .lOf /an employee.' .Average incomes reported, however, -rahgq between 
$ 78.00 and $ 130 . 00 weekly . - _ ‘ — — 









FURTHER iNFORMATIOhf: Fur|ther i nf orm^tibn- regarding - this ca reer may 
be obtained by ^ contacting: * Inter:iiat(ional Broth^eidibbd'^of' Teamste]^ 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen; and Helpe^s-of America. 
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SERVICE STATION ATTENDANTS 



-WHAT THEY DO; Service station 
attendants pump gasoline, clean 



in 



1 the 



windshields, ,check water level 
the radiator ^and battery, checf 
oil level in crankcase, automatic 
transmissions and power equipment, 
and usually check tire pressure. 
These are the more routine duties. 
Some other duties norma].ly, performed 
by the attendant are selling and 
-installing tires, t^-tteries, fan 
.belts, and windshield wiper f.equip- 
ment. His job also may include 
' keeping the equipment station, and 
'-restrooms in a clean orderly state. 
Attendants can expect to handle 
money and credit c^rds,\ .r 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; A service station attendant applic^t must have 
a driver’s license-,- a generaT-nond^r standing of how an ^automobi-l-o-works , 
and some sales ability. He must also have a working knowledge of 
simple arithmetic. Although a high school education is not essential, , 
it would , be important because to many, employers it indicates, that you can | 
"finish a job." Each service station usually provides .its employees with | 
some sort of on-the-job training. \ 



WHERE THEY WORK: Of the 'more than 350,000 full-time attendants, more 

than half work in service stations that employ from one to five men. 
Service station attendants can be found in virtually all. parts of the ’ 
world. About Uo percent of service station attendants are employed *^in 
the seven states that have the largest number of. vehicles. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of service station attendants is expected 
to increase moderately through the mid- 1970 ’ s , creating several thousand 
full--t j|me" and part-time job openings annually. ’ - - 



SALARIES: Average salaries are very hard-±o^determine; however, . 

attendants can^xpect to ea.rn between $1.00 tb’^2^0-hourly-,^€pending t- 
on the-locality . Weekljr-salaries range ab cut ^ . 00 , , d ue-^o- th e nuiuber"— v 
of hours usually worked. ' ' ’ ' . y ' 



F URTH ER INFORMATION: ' Further' information regEirding this career may be 
obtained by cdntacting: American Petroleim Institute, Marketing Division, 

1271 Ayenue of tiie Americas , New York, New .York 10020^ 
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TAXI DRIVERS 



Taxl-e'abs 




WHAT THEY DO: laxitiaDs are an 

essential pkrt of transporta^'cion in' 

■practicall/ every , 

nation, [fasci driversvprovide ser- A,- 
vices other tKan transporting pas- , ' 
sengers to and from their (destination. 

Among these serviced are: /'handling 
luggage, picking up and delivering 
packages, assisting passer/gers in 
and out of the taxicab an^ in some '' ' 
instances transporting crippled ‘ 
children to 'and fibm school. In 
large metropolitan areas| a jtaxi 
driver may, drive the streets and 
wait for a customer to "hail" hiip; 
other.s may “be radio, (iisbatched to^ 
pick up arid deliver passengers. 

- WHAT_TH£Y MUST_KNQW:_ Most cities __ " J 

and states require ea.Cjh driver to have a .valid state and chauffeur's 

license; He is also_Irequired to _have-a. special iaxicab. operator ' s • 

license issue:! by the/ local police, safety department, or public, 
utilities department j Although licensing requirements vary consider- 
ably, in general, applicants must be over 21, in good health, have a 
good driving record-' and have rio criminal ^record. Most cities require 
■each applicant to.priss a writ ten test on taxicab and traffic regulations 
License fees usually range from 50</' to $5*00. 



WHERE THEY WORK: /in 1961, approximately 100,000 taxi drivers, including 
, a .small number of /women, were employed full-time in the taxicab industry, 

' Which is made up both, of privately-owned cabs and fleets- of company-owned, 
vehicles. In addition, perhaps as mai^ were employed part-time. Although 
taxicabs are foimd in just about every city,, the greatest .concentration 
is in the large/metropolitan areas. j 

EM PLOYM ENT OUTLOOK:”Thefe:Iwi.H.be_jnanylopportunities for employment in 

this field, during the next decade. -- “ / 

I " I ■ / '■ , • h ■ ■'. ■ ■ ■■ 

..SALARIES: No^ccomprehensive da ta on tajii driver earnings is available; 

h however , an experienced-driver in a large -metropolitan area mi ght e kp'ect~^ 
to receive more than $125:00 weekly , including- tips. - 

FUR THER I NF ORMA tlON: Further inf ormayrin-regarding this career maybe j 

obtained by contacting: The Union of Teamsjters, Chauffevirsi^ Warehousemen, 

^ and. Helpers of America. ' , ... . \ / . V' . ' 
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Your decision to .no^ finish high school meaiis that the nmber of jobs 
that are open to you is very limited. You've just seen one of two 
examples of jobs you, might like^ based on the other decisions you have _ 
made about preferring .people of things, indoors or outdoors, etc. ' It 
shopld be veipr clear, /to you that the most important |ecisibn a young 
person can make concerns his educational plans . Almost every job lin /: 
the Unijted States has become more technical and more complicated in the 
last twenty years . It appears that thesfe jobs will, become eyen ...more , 

cbmplicated in thb, next ten years. . Because of jobs becoming more and _/, 
"mbre complicated (ea'ch, year, employer’^’'”wahb young employees and workers 
.who' have kad' a! goo'd, bisk school .education a|(id have LEARNER HOW TQ LEARN., 
Emp loyers' l ook af the high . school diploma as an' 'achieveme^it_that . skews— — 
that the young person can apply kimself and 'master-.’ne\f'’'l(feas, informal 
tion, and knowledge. The employer feels that as the -jobs in his -company 
become more complicated, the workers who have had at least a h igh sekool 
■'educb'tion can learn the “new” jobs .faster and more easily. So, when. .an 
employer looks for new-workers, the advertisement in the "Help Wanted" 
'.seqtldhvpf 'bhe hews“papel'“f ^adsV^ company 'needs' ybungwofkersT 'Good ' 

starting salaiV** will provide, training for tke rigkt ybunfe' persons . 

High school graduates only." The really good jobs are usually available 
to those that have a good education. 

“ ' ■ ' ■ ' I 

Think about the information on this page for a few moments and then make 

the .decision. 



X 

j I ' - . 

DECISION TIME: , ' 

'I ■ . ■ ' . ■ . ■ 

1. I still do not plan to finish high School and I, am 
.satisfied with the jobs. open to meJ f , 
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FOR MORE,.j NFO RMATION". vlll. be j^esented-^ another section if none of 
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INTERCITY BUS DRIVERS 

\ •> , — 

WHAT THEY DO: Intercity bus drivers 

drive busses wh,ich. travel between 
cities,' hauling passengers and 
baggage.. Before .beginning, ah . 
assigned trip, the bus driver will 
inspect his bus thoroughly. He checks' 

and tires and makes L 

certain that the bus is carrying 
proper safety equipment. He collects 
fares, usually in the form of tickets * 
or tokens, assists the passengers 
iin loading and unloading . • The driver 
also supervises- the"~lDading and 
unloading of, baggage, - 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The Interstate 
Commerce Commissi'on directs that „ ; . ■' 
each interc ity bus driver meet mini- 
mum age, health and |exper ience • ‘ . 

standards, be at least 21 years, of age, have a high school education, 
have at least 20/h0 eyesight with or without glasses, good hearing, ^able-' 
bpdied, and have a minimum of one year of driving experieijice through all 
four seasons. Many intercity bus companies, however, require much more 
rigid standards: 23 years of age, comprehensive examinations to determine 

driving skill, intelligence, temperament, and personality. Some companies 
do not accept applicants who weetr glasses. All applicants should have 
good foot, hand, and eye coordination and be able to judge distances 
quickly and ^ccu'^ately. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most bus drivers are employed , by the 1,1*50 bus 

companies throughout the nation. _ - 

I ' . ■ : ' i ' 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: An upward trend in the emplpyment of intercity , 

bus drivers is expected to continue throughout the coming decade. 

■ - " ' . \ . ■ ' " ' ■■ I ■ . . . 

SALARIES: Earnings are usually based on mileage driven . An experienced 

■driver can expect to receive between 7*5 and 13 .cents per mile. Most 
ij regualr drivers are guarp-pteed a salary, based opjithese mileage figures. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: I Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: "Intercity bus companies or local^employment 
offices. ^ 
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LOCAL TRANSIT BUS DRIVERS 

WHAT THEY DOi Following definite 
time schedules and routes, these 
bus drivers transport millions of 
Americans’ to and from work, school 
. . and_h.pme _ every day . When— a -Ipc al 
transit' bus driver reports to the 
terminal he is assigned a bus, and 
recei_yes_ h is _ohange_,_tokens , _trans- 
fers, passes and' other items heeded 
On most runs this bus driver makes 
stops .every block of 'tjwo within the 
'city.; He collects fares, cash , 
tokens, tickets, and passes, and 
makes change to cutbmers . Each 
local- driver is. -required to complete 
a trij) report at ' the .end of each 
duty tour 'showing number jof trips 
made, niomber of pas_sengers hauled,' 
~and amount of m6ney taken in.' 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Applicants 

should be between 21. and 4o with goodleyesight — with or without glasses—, 
average height and weight, and in good physical condition. A chauffeur's 
license, and a safe driving record are also required. Many employers 
require a high school, diploma. 

WHERE THEY WORK: . About one-half, of all local transit .drivers work in 
large metropolitan areas where tfanSit "lines are owned by the public. 

Many local .drivers are employed as., school bus drivers, charter .-bus 
drivers, sightseeing line and government agency drivers. 

, , j 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Tl^ere will be . a small' numiber, of opportunities for 
applicants to'enter into this field during the next 10 years. 

SALARIES: Local transit bus’ drivers’are usually paid by the hour, and 

earnings vary depending on locality. Length of service, size of company, 
and length and type of run- Nearly al!!. companies pay ,the maximum salary 
after about 12 months service. Applicant^ can expect an hourly salary 
of about $1'.T5 to $2.T5. ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained be contacting: Iqcal transit company or local employment 

off iceT' I ' ■ . 
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TAXI DRIVERS ! 

I ■ ■ I 

WHAT THEY DO: Taxicabs are 'an 

essential part of transportation in 
practically every community of this 
nation. Taxi drivers provide 
serv^ice's othep than transporting 
passengers to and from their' destina- 
tion. Among these services are: 

handling luggage, picking up and — 

delivering packages , assi sting pas- ' i 
senger ' in and out of Ijhe taxicab 
and in some instances-trajisportihg 
crippled children to and from school. 

In large metropolitan areas a taxi 

_dr i yer^ may driv e the s treets _^d ^ 

wait for a customer to "hail" him; 
others may be radio dispatched to 
pick up and deliver passengers. 

, , . ■ y-' 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most cities and states require each driver to 

have a valid state and chauffeur's license. He is also required to' have 
a specjal taxicab operator's license issued by the local police, ....... 

safety department, or public utilities department.. Although JLicensifTg 
requirements vary considerably, in general, ' applicants must be over 21, 
in good health, have a. good driving record, and have no criminal record. 
Most cities require each' applicant to pass a written test on taxicab and 
traffic re|gulations . 'License fees usually range from 50i^ to $5.00. 

WHERE THEY WORK: In I96U, approximately 100,000 taxi drivers, including 
a small number of women, were employed full-time in the taxicab industry v 
which is made up both of privately-owned ' cabs and . fleets of company-owned 
vehicles. In addition, perhaps as many were employed part-ti^me. - Al- 
though .-taxicabs., are found in Just about every city, the greatest concen- 
tratioh is in the large metropolitan areas. ; 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: There will be many opportunities for employment in 
this field during the next decad.e. . 

SALARIES: No comprehensive data on taxi driver earnings is available; 

however, an experienced driver in a large metropolitan area might expect-: 
to receive more than $125.00 weekly, including tips. ■ 'i 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: The Union of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 

-men, and Helpers of America. 1 . ' 
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PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 

WHAT THEY DO: The. great majority 

of household workers are employed 
as'jnald;^ and perform a variety of 
duties, such as cleaning household 
furr^ishings , floors, and lavatories; 
cWnging and making teds; attending 

chil dren; wash ing d ishe s; buying. 

cooking, and serving food. • Mhny' 

: maids work up to the^ posit ion' of 
housekeeper. Men employed in these 
positions are generally called care- 
takers. Their duties consist of 
washing windows, waxing and polishing 
, floors, tending the furnace, repair- 
ing screens, painting fences, and 
caring for -the. yard. In small 
•households, the caretaker may also 
serve as a chauffeur. 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: There are no , 

formal educational requirements for / 

these jobs. Girls should have the ability to cook, sew, wash and iron, 
clean house, and care'^for children. Many employers require their house- 
hold workers to have 4 state health certificateT Men (caretakers) should 
have a driver's license* 

WHERE THEY WORK: Maids and. caretakers work in andiaround their 

employer's residence. Some private household workers actually live in 
their employer 's: house. ' 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK*^ Well trained competent household workers (both to' 
"live out" eind to "live in") are expected to be in great demand .during 
the next ten year period. ■■ ^ 

SALARIES: . ' Vages |]for these. jobs are very poor. ^ Most private household 
workers earn between $.90 eind $1.25 per hour.' However, in many cases, 
meals^ and other extras are provided for these emplcyees. ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Contact your local office of the State Employment 

Service or write: National Committee on Household Employment ,' 136 

Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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WHAT THEY DO: The nature of a._ - 

cook's work depeh'ds partly on the ■ 
kind and size^ of 'establishment where, 
he works. Generally speaking, cooks 
plan. menus, prepare foods, arrange 

fopd att ractively on p late s and in ' 

j! some cases, purchase and account for — 
j food supplies . Cooks often hli^ and 
'! supervise dishwashers and otheir' , , ' . 
kitchen helpers. . / 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Hiring standards 
for coqks are higher in large res- 
taur-ants and hotels than in small 
establishments. In any case, training 
in restaurant cooking is" a distinct 
-advantage, for anyone seeking a cook's 
job.- ■■ Cleanliness,. -the ability |to work, 
under pressure, physical stamina, and ,' . . 

a keen sense of taste and smell are important qualifications needed for 
this -.occupation. Health certificates, indicating that cooks are free 
from goinmunicable diseases, are requited by law in most states.: . 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most cooks are employed in restaurants. However, 
large numbers’ work in public and private schools and in hotels' arid hos- 
pitals. Railroad dining cars, ocean liners, government agencies, 
manufacturing plants, and otheir similar establishments also, employ cooks, 
About fifty percent of restaurant cooks are women. ' ' 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Excellent . The rapidly growing food service 
industry is expected to continue its expansion, with ' no foreseeable 
slump in sight. Jobs should be plentiful during the next ten-year 
period. . ^ 

SALARIES: - Salaries Vary greatly, depending upon the- size, type, and_ 
locale of the establishment ^ Houi;*ly wages average as follows:' Asst. ■ 
Cooks: ' $1 . i 6-$2.9^ (men) , $.80-$_2^58 (women)'; Short Order_,Cooks: $1;08- 
$2.69"(men), $.68-$2.5it- ( wom^n) ; Head Cooks: $1.32-$3.50 (men), $. 95 - 
$2.48 (womeri). 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about restaurant cooks is 
available from:" Educational'Director , National Restaurant Association, 

; i53Q_NQrttL_Lake Shore Drive, Chipago, Illinois 6o6lO_.-, 
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MACHINE TOOL OPERATORS 

I 

WHAT THEY DO: Machine tool opera- 

tors shape metal to precise diinen-’ 
sions. by the use of machine tools. 

Many ojDerators are semisjcilled 
machine tenders who perform simple 
repetitive operations that can he 
learned . quickly . Other operators, 
however, are skilled workers who Can 
perform complex and varied machining 
operations. Skilled ' operators plan 
_^d set up the correct sequence of 
machining operations, according to 
blueprints, layouts, or other in- 
structions. They adjust speed, feed, 
and other controls, and select the __ 
proper cutting instruments or tools 
for each operation. Lathes, drill 
presses, boring machined, and milling 
machines are some of the machines 
used by machine operators. 

WHAT they must KNOW: Most beginners in this tracie start as helpers and 

. are trained on the job. It usually takes 1 1/2 to 2 years of on-the-job 
training- and experience to become a skilled operator. Although there 
are no special educational requirements of semiskilled operator jobs, 
young persons can improve their job opportunities by learning mathematics 
and blueprint reading. j -- " ■ * ' „ - 




WHERE THEY WORK: Mach ine tool operators work in factories that manufac- 
ture fabricated metal products, transportation equipment, and machinery' 
in large quantities.. Skilled operators work in production departments, I- 
maintenance departments, tool rooms and job shops. > , . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Tens of thousands, of workers will be hired through- 
out the 19T0's. 10,000 job openings annually should result from retire- 



n)ent and death. 



/■ 



SALARIES; Wages range from $2.82 to $3.8o per hour, depending upon - . , 
which part of the country you work in. Wages. are generally higher in the 
north and west sections of the nation. . . ~ 



FURTHER INFORMATION: More detailed information may be obtained from: 

-The National Machine and Tool Builders Association,. 2139 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20007* . .7r,. 



,1 
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PAINTERS (EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR) 



WHAT THEY DO: Paintei^s prepare the 

surfaces of buildings and othef 
structures and then apply paint, 

. vatnish, enamel, lacquer , and 
similar materials to these surfaces. 
Painters use scrapers and blow- 
torches when preparing ^rurfacas 
and use spray guns, rollers and 



brushes when applying paint to a 
surface. Painters are often 
required to erect the scaffolding 
from which they work. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Painters miist ' 
be skilled in handling brushes and 
other painting tools. They must-know 
how to mix paints, ‘match colors and 
must have a knowledge of paint compo- 
sition and color harfnony . . Completion 
of the three-year formal apprentice- • ■ . 

ship program is' the best way toi become, a painter. A high school education, 
is preferred, although not essential, for entry into the national ap- 
prenticeship program. i - . i . 



WHERE THEY WORK: Most painters work for contractors engaged in new 
construction activity. Substantial numbers of painters are also 
employed to do repair, alteration, or modernization work. Hotels, 
office buildings, shipyards, manufacturing firms-, schools, aji^other 
organizations also employ painters. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of painterd is expected to increase 
moderately during theyl9T0's. Thousands of Job openings wrll“result 
from the need to replace painters who transfer, retire, or die.' 



SALARIES: The, hourly rate for painters varies depending upon which 

section of the nation you live. The national average for 1966 was 
$U.66 per hour.' , ' ■ i, • 



FURTHER INFORMATION: More information about painters may be obta:^ned 
fro m: Brotherhood of Pa i nters , De corators and Paperhangers of America ^ 

1925 K Street; N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. . 
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AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 
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WHAT THEY DO:** Automobile mecjhanics- 
keep* the nation’s automobiles and 
small trucks in good operating con- 
dition.. They do preventive mainten- 
ance, diagnose breakdowns, and make 
repairs. When performijng preventive 
maintenance, the mechanic follow^ a 
“check list” to mak ensure' Tie examined 
all important parts of the car. He 
may, for ex^ple, ^XoOk for and 
replace worn distributor points; 
clean, . adjust, or replace > spark plugs; 
adjust the carburetor, etc. Diag- 
nosing and repair ing breakdowns- are “ 
probably the biggest pai;t* of a mech- 
anic’s job. In doing this, he will 
locate troubles and repair or replace 
defective equipment . . 

WHAT THEY MU^T KNOW: The ability to make -quick and. accurate diagnoses 
is one of the most valuable sk^.lls of a mechanic. Therefore ^ , the good 
autcmiobile meqhanij(C“must - have d thorough Knowledge of autompbiles plus 
good analytical abilities. Inexperienced employees usually start as ^ 
mechanic’s helpers and- gradually acquire the skills needed to become a- 
competent mechanic. Good mechanical ability and a driver’s license are 
necessary requirements. 

WHERE THEY WORK; Most automobile mechanics wark in independent repair 
shops, in service departments of nev and used car dealers, and in 
gasoline service stations. However, many are employed by federal, state, 
and local governments, and other organizations that maintain andljrepair 
their own vehicles. • 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Several thousand' annual openings, due to the growth 
of the industry, are anticipated during the next decade. In addition 
to thisi .an estimated 9,000 openings will occur due to the death or 
retirement of experienced mechanics. 

SALARIES; ’ Skilled automobile mechanics average, ..around $3.8l per hour. 
Semiskilled (helper) mechanics earn approximately $1.82 per ho\ir. 

FURTHER INFORMATION; State Employment Services can provide much informa- 
tion -about local working conditions. and wages. General information 
a bout the -^ade ca n be obtained by writing: Automotive Seivic e Industry. 

Association, l68 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6060I. 

^ - f . . ■ , . 
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AUTOMOBILE PAINTERS 

WHAT THEY DO:* .The* automobile painter* 

^job is to make old or dam-^ged motor' 

’vehicles ’’.look like new,*' These 
skilled .workers repaint yphicles that 
have lost the luster of their origina.', 

I)aint, and the repaired portions of 
vehicles damaged in. traffic accidents. 

In preparing an automobile for paint -^ 
inff‘,~Th^^adnter , or his helper » rough 
sands or removes the original' paint . 

The painter then applies primer coats 
to the automobile surface with a spray 
gun and, after the primer dries, sands 
the. surface by hand with a fine exsuie 
of. sandpaper until, it is smooth 'enough 
to be painted, . Before painting re- 
.-paired portions of an automobile, the 
Vpaintcr may have to mix- paints in 
order to match the existing color | 
of the automobile. j 

WHAT THEXMUST KNOW: Host automobile painters start as helpers and 

acquire their skills informally by working for several years with 
experienced painters. It usually takes 3 to years of informal 
on-the-Job training to become a fully qualified automobile painter.' 
Applicants mould have good health, keen eyesight, a discerning 
color sense, and a steady hand. Courses in automobile body repair 
provide helpful experience, 

WHERE THEY WORK: • An estimated 25 ,000. automobile painters were employed 
in early 1965* Almost two-thirds of these workers were emp, toyed ih 
repair shops specializing in automobile-body repairs and painting, 
and in shops that do general automobile repairs. Most of the others 
were employed in the service departments of automobile and truck dealers, 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Employment of automobile painters is expected to 
.increase moderately during the 1970 *s. In addition to the few hundred 
...'■Job openings anticipated annually as a result of employment growth, an 
estimated 500 Jobs are expected to result each year from the need to 
replace experienced painters who retire or die, 

SALARIES; Exper ienced automobile painters employed by automobile dealers 
in 33 cities had average straight-time hourly earnings of $3.53. based on 
a survey in late I96I4 , 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about the work of automobile 

painters may be obtained from: Automotive Service Industry Association, 

168 North Michigan Avenue^^Chlcago, " Illinois " GOt^Ol , ” 

I*m satisfied with this Job . Turn To Page 108 

I would like to see, what else is available Turn To Page 103 
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AUTOMOBILE TRIMMERS AND INSTALLATION MEN 



WHAT THEY DO: Automobile trimmers 




replace and repair upholstery and 
other automobile fabrics. Trimmers 
and installation men together are 
sometimes called ^automobile Up- 
.holsterers ' Automobile trinpners are 
skilled upholsterers who custom make 



that has been damaged. They may also / , |[ |j|} 

repair power -windows, convertible | 

top mechanisms, and cut and install i | . 

automobile glass. They ^e often 

assisted by installation men, which . • 

makes it possible for trimmers to 

concentrate on making upholstery. ] 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most trimmers and installation men learn their 

skills infonn illy on the job. Beginners are usually hired as installation 
trainees. Applicants for entry Jobs 3 h 0 uld.be mechanically inclined and 
in good physical condition. A high school education is desirable but not 
essential. Courses in furniture upholstery provide valuable training. 
Courses in mathematics are useful because of the calculations involved 
in laying out and planning automobile upholstery work. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most automobile trimmers and installation men work in 
shops that specialize in the fabrication and replacement of automobile 
upholstery and convertible tops. Others work in automobile upholstery 



department stores, automobile-body repair shops, and in automobile 
dealer shops. j 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A few hundred job openings for automobile trimmers 
and installation men are expected annually during the 19T0*s. 

SALARIES: Starting pay for installation men trainees generally ranges 

from $50 to $70 per week; experienced installation men generally 
eanri $80 to $95 per week. Most trimmers earn between $110 and $175 
per week although some highly skilled trimmers in large cities earn as 
much as $ 200 . 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For fiirther information inquiries should be 

directed to local automobile trim shops or the local office of the 
State Employment Service, or by writing: National Association of Auto 

Trim Shops, 129 Broadway, Lynbrook, Long Island, New .York II 563 . 

I*m satisfied with this job Turn To Page 2lh 

I would like to ;ee what else is available. ..... Turn To Page 122 
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PRODUCTION PAINTERS 



WHAT THEY DO: Almost every met al^‘ br 

wood product manufactui^ed by American 
industry is given a coating of paint 
or ucher protective material. In - 
mass-producing industries this 
painting is done by workers known’ as 
production painters. Most of these 
workers use spray guns to aipply 
paint, lacquer, varnish, or; other 
finishes to parts or finished 
manufactured products. Some pro- 
duction painters use brushes to 
^PPly Ij^aint and others operate semi- 
automatic paint spraying machines , 
dipping tanks, or tumbling barrels . 
The work done by production painters 
in factories is different from that 
performed by skilled painters who 
are employed in /construction and 
maintenance work. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most production painters learn their jobs through 

on-the-job training. The length of training may vary from 2 weeks to 
several months. A person going into this work should be in good health, 
be able. to stand for long periods of time, have a steady hand, and have 
good eyesight, so that he can distinguish between colors and see whether 
the paint is applied evenly. High school graduation is not generally 
r'^quired of applicants for these jobs. 

WHERE THEY WORK: About 100,000 production painters were employed in 
manufacturing industries early in 1965; about 85 percent of these were 
in industries making durable items such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
furniture, electrical measuring meters, and transformers. Approximately 
15 percent of all production painters are women. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand job opportunities for new^ pro- 
duction painters* mre expected during the 19T0^s to replace workers who 
die, retire, or transfer to other lines of work. Deaths and retirements 
alone will result in almost 2 ,000 openings each year. 

SALARIES: An 'examination of selected 196U labor-management contracts 

in the machinery industries indicates that production painters earned 
from about $2.00 to $3»00an hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More detailed information about this trade may be 

obtained by visiting a local office of any State Employment Service. 

I*m satisfied with this job Turn To Page IO 8 

I would like to see what else is available Turn To Page ,103 
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41CW5EKEEPERS AND ASSISTANTS 



WHAT THEY DO:' Hotel housekeepers are 
responsible for keeping' the hotel 
clean. and attr^tive. , They account 
for f^^ isMp^ and supplies; hire, 

tr a i i4Hjh|i|||w 

lJj|^^^^^|md laundry workers, house- . 
m^^^feairisT^ repairmen; 

keep employee records; and perform other 
duties which vary^ with? the si^ze and 
type of the ' hotel/. Those employed in \ 
middle-size and small hotels not only 
supervise the cleaning staffs but may 
do sane of the maids* work. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Specialized training 
in hotel administration, including . 
courses in housekeeping; is available, 
at several colleges. In addition, the Educational Institute of the 
American Hotel and Motel Association also offers housekeeping oriented., 
courses, for class or individual home study. The most helpful courses 

are those ^emphasizing housekeeping_procedures, personnel management.^! 

budget ^preparation , interior decorating, and the purchase, use, and 
care oi* different type's of equipment and' fabrics. - ' 

WHERE THEY WORK: Housekeepers and assistants are employed in both large 

and small hotels and motels in every section of the country. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several hundred openings for hotel housekeepers and 
their assistants are expected annually through the mid-1970's. Most 
. openings will result from .the need to replace w;orkers who retire, or leave 
the occupation for other reasons . 

SALARIES: Union wage scale for a 8 hour day is $l4.26 for, maids and 

housemen. 




1 
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Yovir decision to not finish high schools means that the number of jobs 
that are open to you is* very limited. You'Ve just seen one or two 
examples of jobs you mlUht like, based on the other decisions you have 
made about preferring ;people or things, indoors or outdoors , etc y It 
should be very clear to you that the most important decision a ydiing 
person can make concerns his educational plans. Almost every job in 
the United States has become more technical and more complicated in the 
last twenty years. It appears that these jobs will become even more 
complicated each year, employers want young employees and workers who 
have had a good high school education ahd have LEARNED HOW TO LEARN^ 'i 
Employers look at the high school diploma as an achievement that shows ’ 
that the young person can apply himself and master new ideas, informa- , 
tion, and knowledge. -The employer feels that as the jobs in his company, 
become more complicated, the workers Who have had at least a high school 
education can learn the new jobs faster and more easily. So, when an 
employer looks for new workers, the advertisement in the "Help Wanted" ’ 
section of the newspaper reads, ''New company needs young workers . Good 
s_tarting^_s alary. We will., provide: training for the rjrght young persons. 
High school graduates oplyl" The really good jobs are- usually available 
to those that have a good education. , / •- , 

Think about the information on-thl'S page for a few moments and then make 
the decision. , . ' 



DECISION TIME; 

,1. I still do not plan -to finish hiighi school and I am ' ' 

satisfied wi,th the jobs open to me. ' , 

• Turn To Page 2lh 

2. I think I would like to reconsider my decision of not 
finishing “high school. , • 

Turn To Page k2 
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YOUR DECISION: I'm ready tO' see jobs 'available to me. 



Turn Tb Pa'ge 110 to' see these' jobs . v Turn To Page ll6 to see' these jobs. 

1. MAC;HINf TOOL OPERATOR 
2 . PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKER 
3. 'cook 



I - 



1 . AIR CONDITIONING AND 
^ REFRIGERATION MECHANIC 



ELECTRICIAN (CONSTRUCTION) 

5 . PAINTER (EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR) 



2 . AUTO MECHANIC 

3. MAINTENANCE ELECTRICIAN 
U. VENDING machine MECHANIC 

— PHOTOENCRAVER 



x'-V 

' ■ ■ .)' 



^ r. . • H ■ V . . ■ - ■ ■ - , 

Turn To Page 122 to see these jobs. Turn To Page 128 to see these jobs. 



1. PRINTING PRESSMAN AND r 1. STATIONARY ENGINEER (BOILERS) 

* ASSISTANT 

./ ; 2 . POWERPLANT OCCUPATIONS 

2. AUTO painter. (ELECTRICAL) 

• 3. AUTO OPHOLSTERERI 3. HOUSEKEEPER ANDISSISTANT ) 

k. ELECTROPLATER | U. TELEPHbNE ii^lPMENT INSTALLER 

- 3 . production PAINTER ; 1- 
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VOUR DECISION: THINGS - INDOORS - STANDING - LIGHT - " HANDS 

Presented here is a sampling of Jobs available to. you,. ."WHERE 
EUR TORE ihEuHMA.TION" will be presented in another sequenc'^if 
of- these Jobs sp its you-. ■ • ■ . 



TO GO 
nope 




-Machine Tool Operator 
Turn To Page 111 



Private Household ijforki 

T*urn To Page 112 



Cook/ 

f 

Turn To .piage 113 







Electrician (Construction) 
Turn To Page llh 



Painter (Exterior and Inter(or) 
Turn To Page 115 
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< MACHINE TOOL OPERATORS 

WHAT THEY DO: ■ Machin'S tool Opera- ’ . 
tors shape metal to precise dimen- 
s ions by the use of ma,chine tools. 

Many operators are semiskilled 
.machine tenders who perform simple 
repetitive operations thAt can be 
learned quickly. Other operators, 
however, are skilled workers who can 
perfdrm complex and varied machining , 

.operations . Skilled operators plan 
and set up the correct sequence of 
machining. operations, according to 
blueprints, layouts, or other in- 
structions. They' adjust speed, feed, 
and other control's, -and select the 
proper cutting instruments or tools' 
for each operation. Lathes, drill 
presses, boring machines , ‘ and milling 
machines are some of tbe machines 
■used by machine operators. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most beginners in this trade start as helpers and 
are trained on the job. It usually takes 1 1/2 to 2 years of on-the-job 
training and experience to become a skilled operator. Although there 
are no special educational requirements of semiskilled operator[jobs , 
ypung persons can improve their Job opportunities by learning mathematics 
and blueprint reading. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Machine tool operators work in factories that manufac- 
ture fabricated metal products, transportation equipment, and machinery \ 
in large quantities. Skilled operators work in production departments, 
maintenance departments , tool rooms and job shops. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Tens of thousands of workers will be hired through- 
out v.he 1970's. Ten thousand job openings annually should result, from^ 
retirement and death. 

SALARIES: Wages range from $2.82 to $3.80 per hour, depending upon| 

which part of the country you work in. Wages are generally higher in 
the north and west sections of the nation.' 

' .1 ' '1 

FURTHER INFORMATION:>More detailed information may, be obtained from: 

The National Machine ^d Tool Builders Association, 2139 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 2000T. 



I'm satisfi^d”^th this Job ..... . . Turn To Page 2lk 

I would like to see what else, is available Turn To Page 110 
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PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 



WHAT THEY DO: The great majority 

-^iHi©as«ho.ld—Workers-are— employed: ' 

as maids and. perform a var/iety. o.f 
duties, such as cleaning household 
furnishings, floors, and lavatories; . 
changing and making beds; attending 
children; washing dishes; buying, 
cooking, arid serving food. Many 
maids, work up to the position of 
housekeeper. Men employed in these 
positions are generally called care- . 
takers. Their duties consist of 
yashing windows, waxing and polishing ~ 
floors, tend irig the furnace, repair- 
ing screens, painting fences, and 
caring for the yard. In small house- 
holds, the caretaker may also serve 
as a chauffeur. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: There are no formal i ’ 

educational requirements for these jobs. 

Girls should have .the ability to cook, sew, wash and iron, clean house, 
arid care for children. Many employers require their household workers 
to have a state health certificate. Men (caretakers) should have a driver's 
license.. 



WHERE THEY WORK: Maids and caretakers work in and around their employer's 

residence! Some private household workers actually live in their 
employer's house. ' 5 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Well trained competent household workers (both to<N 
"live out" and to "live in") are expected to be in great demand 
during the next ten year period. 



SALARIES: Wages for these jobs are very poor. Most private household 
workers earn between $.90 and $1.25 per hour. However, in many cases, 
meals and Other extras are provided for. these employees. , 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Contact your local office of the State Employment 
Service or write: National Committee on Household Employment, 

136 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 



I'm satisfied with this job . Turn To Page 2l4 
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COOKS 



_WHAT-.THEY-.DOi_ The-natur-e— of— a cook's, 
work depends partly on the kind and 
size of establishment where he >;rOrks.' 

. Generally speaking, cooks plan Venus , — 

^ prepare foods, arrange food attrac- 
tively, on plates and ..in some cases, 
purchase and account for food supplies. 

Cooks often hire and supervise dish- 
washers and other kitchen helpers. 

WHAT THEY MUST KHOW: Hiring standards' 

for cooks are higher in large 
r'estaurants and hotels than in small 
establishments. In any case, train- 
ing in restaurant cboking is a dis- 
tinct advantage ?bf anyone seeking ’• 

a cook's job. Cleanliness, the 

ability to work under pressure, physical stamina, an^ a keen sens? of . 
taste. and smell arev important qualifications needed for this occupation. 
Health certificates, indicating that cooks are free from communicable 
diseases, are required by law in' most ^ates. 




WHERE THEY WORK: Most cooks are employed in restaurants. However^ 
large niambers work in public and private, schools and in hotels, and 
hospitals. Railroad dining -cars, ocean liners^ government agencies, 
manufacturing plants, and other similar establishments also employ 
cooks. About fifty percent of restaurant cooks are women. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Excellent. The rapidly growing food service industry 
is expected to continue its expansion, with no foreseeable slump in sight. 
Jobs should be plentiful during the next ten years. 

. SALARIES: Salaries vary greatly, depending upon the size, type, and locale 

of the establishment. Hourly wages average as follows: /^sst. Cooks: 

$l.l6-$2.9^ (men) , ' 80-$2. 56' (women); Short Order Cooks: $1.08-$2.69 
(men), $.68-$2.5^ (women); Head Cooks: $1.32-$3. 50 (men) , $.95-$2.U8 
(women).! ' , 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about restaurant cooks is 
available from: Educational Director, National Restaurant Association, 

1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 6061O. 



I'm satisfied with this job . Turn To Page 2lU 

I would like to see what else is available Turn To Page 110 



ELECTRICIAN (CONSTRUCTION) 



WHAT They DO: construction electrl- 

cians lay out» assemble, install and 
test electrical fixtures, apparatus, 
and wiring used in. electrical systems. 

Construction electricians also install 
and connect electrical machinery, 
electronic equipment, controls, and 
signal and communications syst^s. 

The electrician must furnish his own 
hand tools, such as pliers, . screw- 
drivers, brace and bits, knives, 
and hacksaws . 

■ •• ■ ' - . ■■ .. .• , ■ (1 ■ 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Completion 'of 

the four-year apprenticeship program 
for construction electricians is the 
best way to learn all aspects of 

this trade . , During the ^prenticeship program you Vlll learn subjects 
such as safety, electrical layout, blueprint reading, ei^ectrical^heory, 
etc, A high school education is required for entry into the apprentice- 
ship program. "" . ■ 




WHERE THEY WORK: Most construction electricians work for electrical 

contractors in the construction of new homes or office buildings. Some 
work for homeowners or business firms making electripal repairs. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of construction electricians is expected 
to increase moderately oyer the next 10 year period. Several thousand 
Jobs will result from the need to replace workers who retire or die 
during the 1970*s. , - 

-SALARIES: Hourly wages of constnict ion electricians are among the -< 

highest in the skilled building trades. Minimvun hourly wage rates 
averaged $1* . 98 ' during 1966 . ^ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information' may be obtained f^cxn: 
•International Brotherhood, of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th Street, N.-W; , 
Washington, D. C. 20025. 

' ;■ '■ 
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_PAINTERMEMERIORJkNDJNT_ERIOR)L 

WHAT THEY DO: Painters prepare the ' 

surfaces of ^huildings andother- 
structureS' and then apply paint, 
varnish, enamel, .lacqiier, and similar 
material^ to these surfaces! Painte'rs 
use scrapers. and' blowtorches when 
preparing surfaced and use spray 
gunSj rollers and. brushes when" 
applying paint to a surface. Painters 
are often required to, erect .the 
scaffolding from which they work. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Painters must 
be skilled in handling brushes and 
other painting tools.. They must 
know how to mix paints, match colors 
and must haye,.a,,.knowle of paint 

composition and color harmony. Cbmplei ion 'of the thi'ee-year fbirmAl 
apprenticeship program is the best way to become a painter. A high 
school education is preferred, although not essential, for entry into 
the national apprenticeship program. 

WHERE/THEY WORK: Most painters w'ork for contractors engaged in new 
construction activity. Substantial numbers of painters are also' ■ 
employed to do repair, alteration, or modernization work. Hotels, 
office btiildings, shipyards, manufacturing firms, schools, and other 
organizations also employ painters. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of painters is expected to increase 
moderately during the 197Q's. Thousands'" of job openings will result 
from the need to replace painters who transfer, retire, or die. 




,-r 






SALARIES: The hourly rate for painters varies depending upon which 

section of the Nation you live. The national average for 1966 was 
$lt.66 per hour. 

• !l ’ ■ ' ' ■ ' , ' • s 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More information about painters may be obtained 
from: Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America^ 

1925 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. \ 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION MECHANICS 

WHAT THEY^DO^ arid 

refrigei^ation mechanics work on 
equipment ranging in' size from small 
window air-conditioners to large 
central-plant type kir conditioning 
or refrigeration systems. They 
install new^quipment and, repair old 
equipment. They« diagnose the -cause 
of malfunctions and make necessary 
repairs. Air conditioning and 
refrigeration mechanics use a variety 
of tools and equine nt7 including 
electric drills, pipe cutters,, acety- 
lene torches, and testing devices. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most employers 

prefer people to be high school 
graduates, who have had courses 
in mathematics, physics, and blue- 
print reading. Mechanical aptitude / ' 

and an interest in electricity are 
important qualifications for these jobs. 

An applicant should also be in good 
physical condition. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Air conditioning and refrigeration mechanics are 
employed in all parts offthe country. Most of them work for" dealers 
and contractors that specialize in selling and servicing cooling 
equipment; coristruction companies; and gas utility companies. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The employment of air conditioning and refrigeration 
mechanics is expected to increase rapidly during the next 10 yeaj-s. 

In addition, more than 1,200 job openings will arise annually '’due to 
the death or retirement of experienced workers. 

SALARIES: Beginning wages for helpers rangeijj^rom $ 1^56 to $ 2.25 per 

hour, and the rates for fully qualified mechanics range from $3.00 
to $5.00 per hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION; Further information about these Jobs may be 
obtained by writing: Refrigeration Service Engineers Society, 

^433 Waller Avenue,' Chicago, Illinois 606UI4. > 

r --*’’!,. 'Mi 
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AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 



WHAT THEY DO: Automobile mechanics 

keep the nation's automobiles - an 4 — — 

small trucks in good operating 
condition. They do preventive main- 
tenance, the mechanic follows a "check 
list" to make sure he examines all 
important parts of the car. He may, 
for example, look for and replace, 
worn distributor points; clean 
adjust, or replace spark plugs; adjust' 
the carburetor; etc. Diagnosing and , 
repairing breakdowns are probably 
the biggest part of a mechanic's 
Job. In doing this, he will locate 
troubles and repair or replace' 
defective equipment. 

, WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The ability 

to make quick and accurate diagnoses 
is one of the most valuable skills of a mechanic. Therefore the’ good 
automobile mechanic must have a thorough knowledge of automobiles 
plus good analytical abilities. Inexperienced employees usually 
start as mechanic's helpers and gradually acquire the skills .needed 
to become a competent mechanic. Good mechanical ability and adriver's 
license are nedessary requirements. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most automobile mechanics work in independent repair 

shops, in service departments of new and used cor dealers, and in 
gasoline service stations. However, many are employed in federal, 
state, and local governments, and other organizations that maintain 
and repair their own vehicles. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand annual-openings, due to the 
grp>rth of the industry, are anticipated during the next decade. In 
addition tp this, an estimated 9»00O ouefiiQgj will occur due to the 
death or retirement of experienced mecnanics. 

SALARIES: Skilled automobile mechanics averjage around $3. 8l per ^ 

hour. Semiskilled (helper) mechanics ,earn approximately $1.82 per hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: State Employment Services can provide much 

information about local working conditions and wages. General 
information about the trade can be obtained by writing; Automotive 
Service Industry Association, l68 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 



Illinois 60601 . ' » ■ ' 
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MAINTENANCE ELECTRICIANS 
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WHAT THEY DO: The maintenance elec- 




trician does many different things. 

For example, he may make repairs by 
replacing units or parts suchr^s 

break^s, . 

or \^ile .dling k ' 

work, the 
may connect vires by 
splicing or by using mechanical 
cojQiiect ors . He may measure, cut, 
bend, thread, and install conduits 
/through which vires are run to ' 

outlets panels , and boxes. He may 
also adjust instruments. The WSK/KS 

maintenance electrician uses such T'' 

devices as test lamps,’ ammeters , •■ ' 

volt-ohm meters, and oscilloscopes. 

’in testing electrical equipment and ■. !ir • 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Maintenance electricians can learn the skill of 
their trade through a formal, four-y^j^ apprenticeship program or by ^ 
accumulating experience through informal on-the-Job training. Pegpie 
Applying for these Jobs should have a good background in mathematics 
and basin science. They alsc need to have manual dexteritjr eind- an 
interest in learning how electrical equipment funcyTbns. Good color 
vision, agility, and good hAlth ^are also nec^^ary. 

WHERE THE Y WORK: About half of the maintenance electricians work in 
servicing the equipment and machinery used in manufacturing plants. 

Large numbers are also employed by transportation, communications, ^ 
public utilities industries. Federal, state and local governments 
also employ many of these workers. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: About l+,000 openings will occur each year due to 
death and retirement of experienced workers. In addition, a few 
thousitnd openings will result from the expansion of the electrical/ 
electronics industry. 

^SALARIES: Earnings for maintenance electricians average between $2.9^ 

and $ 3.67 per hour, depending jipoa where you work. i / . 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Informati on on this trade is available from State 

Employment ^Offices or from the Bure^y^ of Apprenticeship Training, ^U.S. 
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VENDING MACHINE MECHANICS 

WHAT THEY DO: Vending/ machine 

mechanics' repair complex vending 
machine components, such as water 
pumps, motors, and relays, and over-*: 
haul machines returned , from locations* 
by replacing worn or damaged parts/ 
They also assemble new machines. 

These mechanics also service and 
repair .vending machines on location.^. 
In doing this, the mechanic inspects 
the machine for obvious troubles. 
After locating the trouble, he may 
remove arid repair, or replace the 
defective parts, either on location 
or back .in the service shop. 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most vending 

machine mechanics learn the skills of 

the trade through on-the»-job taining. Sometime trainees attend manufac- 
turer sponsored training courses. Although employe^ do not generally 
require a high school diploma, they do like for applicants to have 
courses in electricity and machine repair. Mechanical aptitude, a com- 
mercial driver's license and a good driving record are essential for most 
vending machine repair 

WHERE THEY WORK: Vending machine repairmen work* mainly for operators 
who place machines in selected locations, . These repairmen may 
perform their work in a service shop or on location. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of vending machine mechanics is expected 
to increase moderately throughout the 19 T 0 *s.. In addition, a few ' 
hundred job openings will result each year from the need , to replace 

repairmen who die or retire. 

‘ ^ ■ * • 

' ' X ' ■ , 

SALARIES: The hourly wage for vending maqhine mechanics ranges from 

$2.50 to $ 3 . 00 . , ' I 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More information about this trade can be obtained ; 

ft:om local offices of the State Employment Service. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS 



WKAT THEY 00: Photo engravers make ■ 

metal printing plates of illustrations 
and other copy that cannot be set up , 
in type. In making a photoengraving 
plate for the letterpress process, 
the entire Job may be done by one 
man or by a number of skilled workers, 
each specializing . in a particular- - 
oporation. Specia34,55ji3vinclude camer- 
amen, printers, etchers, finishers, 
routers, blockers, and proofers. 

In large shops the work is always 
divided among a number of these 
specialists. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The most ' common 
way to beccane a photoengraver is 
through a formal five-year apprentice- 
ship program. Apprenticeship applicants must, be 18 years, of age. and 
generally must have a high school education or its equivalent , pref erably 
with coiyrses in chemistry, physics, and art. • Applicants must be in 
good physical condition and have excellent eyesight. 




WHERE THEY WORK; The great majority of photoengravers are employed in 
commercial service shops where the main business is making photo- 
engravings for use by others. Newspapers, book and periodical 
shops also employ large numbers of photoengravers. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The employment outlook for photoengravers is, ‘ 
poor. Only a few hundred openings are expected each year during the> 
19T0's. Most of these openings will occur due to the death or 
retirement of experienced vbrkers. ,i 

SALARIES: Union average minimum hourly rates range from $3.21 an hour 

in the S_quth to^$5'00 an, hour iri the, North. " 

FURTHERTNFORMATION: ' Detailed information concerning this trade may , 
be, obtained by writing: Lithographers and Photoengravers International 

Union, 233 West l+9th Street, New York, New York 100,19. 
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Printing P^re^sman and As si stant . 



Automobile Pointer 



Automobile Upholsterer 




ElectropToter ‘ ^ ‘ Production Pointer 

V'--" Turn* To“Page 126~ ^ , Tiirff T6~Pap“12T 







PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS 




WHAT THEY DOf Printing pressmen 
"make-ready" (prepare) .type forms and 
press plates for final printing and 
tend the presses while they are in 
operation. The object of make-ready, 
which is one of the most delicate 
and I difficulty parts of the press- 
man's work, is to insure printing 
impressions that are distinct and 
uniform. In some, shops, the pressmen 
are responsible not only for tending 
the presses but also~for oiling, 
and cleaning them and making some 
minor repairs-; 



WHAT THEY. MUST KNOW: The most common 

way of learning this trade is through 
apprenticeship. The apprenticeship 
period in commercial shops, is 2 years for Assistants arid 1+ ye'ar^ for 
pres smeh;.-'' Newspapers require an apprenticeship of 5 years. A h^h 
school education is generally required. The study of chemistry ^d 
phyiics is desired. Mechanical aptitude, physical strength and good 
color vision are also necessary for employment. 

Where they worX.' printing pressmen are employed by a variety of 
companies. Most. work for large . pdmmercial printing shops and " 
newspapers. The Government Printing Office employs a substantial 
number ' of these craftsmen. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The total employment of pressmen IS . expected 
to increase moderately during the 1970’s. In addition, about 1,000 
openings a year will result from, the heed to replace experienceid ■ 
workers who die or retire. . . . 

♦ ’ -4- ■ * ‘ ' 

SALARIES: A recent survey of 69 large cities revealed that pressmen 

average between $3.12 and $U.19 per hour. The higher wages are 
generally 'found in the North, and in the West. ■ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More information can be obtained by writing: 
International Printing i^essmen "and Assistants, "Uni (in of North 
America.Pressmenj_Home, Tennessee 37850^ _ ■ . ,1, 
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AUTOMOBILE PAINTERS: 



-WHAT THEY DO: — Therautomobile-painter ' s 
job is to make old or damaged motor 




vehicles look like new. These 
skilled workers repaint' vehicles that 
have lost the luster of their original 
paint, and the repaired portions of 
vehicles damaged in traffic accidents. 

In preparing an automobile for paint- 
ing, the |)a inter, or his helper, rough 
sands or removes the original paint. 

The painter then' applies primer coats ■ 
to the automobile surface with a spray 
gun and, after the primer dries, sands 
the surface by hand with a fine grade of 
sandpaper-until it is smooth enough 
to be painted. .Before painting re- 
paired portions, of ai^ automobile, ,the . 
painter may have to mix paints in ■ 
order to match the- exist ingj color 
of the automobile. ' • / • 

WHAT THEY. MUST KNOW: Most automobile painters start, as helpers' and 

acquire their skills informally by wprking for Several years with 
experienced painters . It usually takes 3 to U years of informal 
on-the-job training to become a fully qualified automobile painter. 
Applicants should have good health, keen eyesight, a discerning 
colpr sense, and a steady hand. Courses in automobile body repair 
provide helpful experience. . . 

WHERE THEY WORK: An extimated 25,000 automobile painters were employed 
in early I965. Al&bPt two-thirds of these workers were employed 
in repair shops specialising in automobile-body repairs and painting, 
and in shops that do general, automobile repairs. Most of the others 
were emproyed in the service .departments of automobile and truck dealers. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of automobile painters is expected to ' 
increase moderately during the 1970's. In addition to the few , 
hundred job openings anticipated annually aS a result of emplo^erit 
growth, an estimated 500 jobs are expected to result each year from 
the need to replace experienced painters who retire or die. 

SALARIES: Experienced automobile painters employed, by automobile dealers 

in 33 cities had average straight-time hourly earnings of $3^53, based 
on a survey in ln.te I96U. , ' 

FURTHER INFORMATKMi General information ’about the work of automobile 
painters may. be obtained from: Automotive Service. Industry Association, 

168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6o6oi. 
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AUTOMOBILE TRIMMERS AND INSTALLATION MEN 

WHAT THEY DO: Automobile triihmers 

re;^ac‘e and repair upholstery; and 
other automobile fabrics.' Trimmers 
and installation men together are 
sometimes called "automobile up- 
hosterers." Automobile trimmers are 
skilled upholsterers who custom make 
coverings for automobile seats, floors, 
and door panels, convertible tops, and 
other items. They repair upholstery 
that has been, damaged.- They may also 
repair power-windows, convertible 
top mechanisms, and cut and install 
automobile glass. .They are often 
assisted by .installation men, which . . 
makes it possible for trimmers, to 
concentrate on making upholstery. 

WHAT THEY MUST J(NOW: Most trijnmers and Installation men learn their 

skills, informally on the job. Beginners are usually hired as installation 
; trainees. Applicants for entry jobs should be mechanically inclined 
in good physical condition. A high school education is desirable but not 
essential. Courses in furniture upholstery provide valuable training. 
Courses in mathematics are useful because of the calculations involved 
in laying out and planning automobile upholstery work. ' 

'WHERE THEY WORK;- Most automobile trimmers and installation men work in 
shops that specialize in the fabrication and replacement of automobile'^ 
upholstery and convertible tops. Others work in automobile upholstery 
and convertible shops , automobile repair and accessories sections of 
department stores, automobile -body repair shops, and in automobile 
dealer shops. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A few hundred job openings for automobile trimmers 
and installation men are expected annually during the 19T0*s. 

SALARIES:' Starting pay for installation men trainees generally ranges 
from $50, to $70 per week; experienced installation men generally, 
earn $80 to $95 per week. Most trimmers earn between $110 and $175 
per week although some highly skilled trimmers in large cfties earn as 
■'much, as $200. j 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Fpr further information .inquiries should be 
directed to local- automobile triiri' shops oWjth4 local office of the . - 
State Employment Se;rvice, or liy writing: National Association of Auto 

Trim' Shops , 129 Broadway, Lyhbrook, Long Island, New York. 11563. __ 
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ELECTROPLATERS 

WHAT DO: .Electroplaters .use - 

plating solutions and electric current 
to, coat metal articles with a layer ol*^ 
chromium, nickel, silver, gold or othfer 
metaJ. to give them a protective .sur- 
face, or a more attractive appearance. 
Metal products that are often electro- 
plated include such items as auto- 
mobile bumpers, cigarette lighters,;^^ 
silyer-ware, etc. , Plai^ers' skills 
vary broadly among plating. shops. 
All-rbund platers who work in^ob 
shops may mix and analyze plating 
^plutions . calcul ate the time and 
electric 



current 
types of plating, and 
duties.. 



for various 
Form other' 







WHAT THEY MUST KNOW Moit electroplaters sire hired as helpers arid learn 
the trade on the job. Hl^h school, and vocational' school courses in s 
chemistry, electricity, physics, .mathematics^ and blueprint reading' 
will prove valuable to young persons interested’ in becomirlg electroplaters. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Several thousand electroplaters were employed in early 
_19b5. About 2 out of 3 worked ih independent job shops specializing 
in tnetal plating and polishing. The remaining platers were employed iri 
plants primarily engaged in the manufacture of plumbing fixtrures, cooking 
utensils, lighting fixtures, wire products, electric control apparatus, 
electric appliances, radio and television products, motor vehicles and 
parts, mechanical measuring instruments, miscelllineous hardware items, and 
other metal products. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A f ew hundred jib opportunities for electropla^ers 
-are expected each year dxiring the 1965-75 decade^ A small number of job 
opportunities are expected to occur as a result of ^he anticipated slight 
occupational growth. i ' . 

SALARIES: Wage rates fpr electroplaters ranged from abou^ $1.75 to 

$3.^0 an hour in late 1961:. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For information on job opportunities, training, and 
(j^othei* questions; write to: National Association ^f Metal Finishers, 

:}.l Park Street ,1 Montclair, New Jersey 070Ue 
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PRODUCTION PAINTERS 

WMAT THEY DO: Almost every metal or 
wood product manufactured by America^ 
industry is given a coating of paint 
or other protective material.' In 
mass-production industries this 
painting is done by workers known as 
.production painters. Most' of these 
workers use ' spray guns to apply 
paint, lacquer, vajrnish, or, other 
finishes to parts of finished 
manufactured products. Some pro- 
duction painters use brushes to 
apply paint and others operate semi- 
automatic paint spraying machines, 
dipping tanks, or tmbling barrels. 

The work done by production painters , 
in factories 'is different from that 
.performed by skilled painters who 
are employed in construction and 
maintenance work. ' 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most production painters learn their' Jobs through 
on-the-job^ training. The length of training may vary from 2 weeks to 
several months. A person going into this, work should be in good health, 
be able to stand for long periods of time, have a steady hand, and have 
good eyesight so that he can distinguish between colors apd see whether 
thfe paint is applied evenly. High school graduation is riot generally 
required* of applicants for these Jobs. 

WHERE THEY WORK: About 100,000 production painters were employed in 
manufacturing industries early in 1965; about 85 pei’cent of these were 
in industries, making durable items such as automobiles ^ refrigerators, 
furniture, electrical measuring meters, and transformers . Approximately 
15 percerit of all prod uction painters are women. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand Job opportunities ’for new pro- 
duction painters ai*e expected during the 1970' s to replace workers who 
die, retire, or transfer to other ' lines of work. Deaths and retirements 
alone will result in almpst 2,000 openings each year. 

SALARIES: An examination of selected I 96 U labor-management contracts 

in the machinery industries indica'tes that production painters earned 
from about $2.00 to $3.00\an hour. , ^ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More detailed information About this trade may be 
obtained by visiting a local office of any State Employment Service. 
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STATIONARY ENGINEERS 

WHAT THEY DO: Stationary engineers 

operate and maintain equipment in 
industrial plants and other build- 
ings that is essential' to power 
generation, heating; ventilation, 
humidity control, and air condition- 
ing. These workers are needed wherever 
large boilers, diesel and steam engines, 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
machines, generators, motors, tuit- ' 
bines, pumps, compressors, and 
similar equipment are used. They 
mpst operate and maintain the 
equipment in accordance with state 

and 1 o c al . law^_ ^Inc e the safety _of 

many people depends upon its proper 
functioning, 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most training author it ies recorunend ■ formal appren- 

ticeship as the best way to learn this trade, because of the increasing 
complexity of the machinery and systems. In selecting apprentices, most 
joint labor-management apprenticeship committees prefer high school or 
trade school graduates between l8 and 25 years of age who have received 
instruction in such subjects as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, shop 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, physics, and 
chemistry. Mechanical aptitude, manual dexterity, and good physical 
condition are also important qualifications. 



WHERE. THEY WORK; In early I965, more thap 260,000 stationary engineers 
were employed in a wide variety of establishments, such as^over stations 
factories, breweries, food-processing plants, steel mills , R|wage and 
water-treatment plants, office and apartment buildings, ho^«fl|kand hos- 
^pitals. Federal, state and ^lo cal governments also . employe dTl?^ numbers 
of these workers. — * . 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Employment of stationary engineers is expected to 
increase by a few thousand each year through the mid-1970's. In addition 
it ‘is estimated that abput 7»000 new workers will enter this large occupa 
* tion each year during the next decade to replace workers who retire or 
die. Promotions and transfers to other fields of work ^Iso will create 
job openings. 



SALARIES: Averse straight-time hourly earnings of all classes of 

stationary engineers in 62 cities and areas ranged from $2.19 in Green- 
ville, S. C. to $3.86 in New York City.; 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Information about training or work opportunities 

in this trade may be obtained from the local office of the State 
Employment Service and locals of the -International Union of Operating 
Engineers. . 
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POWERPLANT OCCUPATIONS 

WHAT THEY DO: Operators are key 

workers in a powerplant. They watch, 
check, control, and keep records of • 
the operation of various kinds of 
equipment. They must instantly detect 
any trouble that arises. There are 
four basic classes of operators-* 
boiler, turbine, '>s/.iliary equipment , 
and switchboard opc..ators. In many 
new steam plants, the dutieg of these 
operators are combined, and operators 
are known as steam operators, power- 
plant operators, or centred control 
room operators- Of iricreasing impor- 
tance in this highly mechanized in-"^’ ' ‘ 
dustry are' maintenance men and repairmen. _ 

Other powerplant wStkers include helpers and cleaners, and custodial 
staff, including Janitors and watchmen. 

....... f 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOVl: New powerplant workers generally begin at the 

bottom of the ladder on cleanup jobs. Such work gives beginners 
an opportunity to become familiar with the equipment and the operations 
of a powerpleuit . They advance to the more responsible job of helper, 
as job openings occur. Formal apprenticeships in these Jobs are rare. 
Applicajits are generally required to have a high school education 
or its equivalent. Advancement on the job 'depends primarily on ability 

to master the skills required. 

/ 

WHERE THEY WORK: People involved in powerplant occupations work-in large 
and small pbwer generating stations . There are employment opportunities 
in every section of the country. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several hundred job openings for new workers will 
occur each year during the .l9T0's because of the need to replace opera- 
tors. However; th'^ total number of ,Jdbs for powerplant operators is not 
expected to increase, and may even decrease somewhat. 



SALARIES: The earnings of powerplant workers depend on the type of job 

they have and the part of the country in which they. work. - Average 
hourly earnings for selected powerplant occupations remge from $2.95 for 
an auxiliary equipment operator to $b-. 20 for a watch engineer. 



FURTHER INFORMATION: More information about jobs in the electrical power 

industry may be obtained by writing: International Brotherhood of 

El^trical Workers, 12000 15th Street, N,W.. '^Washington,_D. C. . 20006. „ 
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HOUSEKEEPERS AND ASSISTANTS 

WHAT THEY DO: Hotel housekeepers, are 

responsible for> keeping the hotel 
clean and attractive. They account 
for furnishings and supplies; hire, 
train, and supervise the maids, linen 
room and laundry workers, housemen, 
seamstresses^ and repairmen; k^ep 
employee records; and perform other 
duties which vary with the size and 
type of the hotel. Those employed 
ih n>iddle-size artd smsill hotels not 
only supervise the cleaning staffs 
but may dp some of the maids ' work . 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Specialized 

training in hotel administraliuui 
including course' in housekeeping, 
is available at several colleges. ■ ln_addition,' the Education^ Institute , 
of the American Hotel and Motel Association also offers housekeeping 
oriented coursea,- for class or individual home study. The most helpfvil 
courses are "^ose emphasizing housekeeping procedures, personnel 
management, budget "preparation, interior decorating, and the purchase, use 
and care of different types of equipment and fabrics.- 

WHERE THEY WORK: Housekeepers and assistants are employed in both 
large • and small hotels and motels in every section of the country^ 

,EMPLOYMiENT OUTLOOK: Several hundred openings for hotel housekeepers 
and their assistants are expected annually- through the mid-19T0's. Most 
openings will result from, the heed to replace workers who retire or leave 
the occuiJatibn for other reasons. 

SALARIES: In the' state of ' Washington hotel' housekeepers can expect to 

earn over $lU.OO per day. 

. '*•> f ■ . f 
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CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT INSTALLERS 

WHAT THETDO: Central oiffice equip- 

ment installers set up complex switching 
and dialing equipment in central 
offices of local telephone companies. 

They assemble, wire, adjust, and test 
this equipment, , making sure that it 
conforms to the manufacturer *s 
standards for efficient and dependable 
, service. These jobs may involve 
installing, a new central office, 
adding equipment in an expanding 
local, office, or modifying' or replacing 
outmoded equipment. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Young men who wish 

to become irist^lers must have a- high ' ■ 

school or vocational school educa- 
tion. Men with some college education, ^especially those with, engineering 
training, are often hired- for this job. Pre-employment tests are gen- 
'erally given to determine the applicant's mechanical aptitudes, and a 
physical examination is required. Applicants must '^e, willing to 
travel. 




At ' 



WHERE THEY WORK: 



Unlike other craftsmen in the telephone industry. 



most installers work for manuiactiirers of central office equipment 
rather than for telephone companies .A few installers work for 
telephone companies and some are employees of private contractors. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: During the 1970 's several hundred job openings 
a year are expected to become available for young men to replace central 
office equipment installers who transfer tx> other work, retire, or die. 

SALARIES: The average hoiirly rate of pay fob installers is' $3. 15. 

^pcording to a major union contract in effect for this (Occupation in 
late I96U, inexperienced installers start at $1.8l to $1.90 art hour, 
depending on locality. The contract provides for periodic increases 
and employees may reach rates' of $3.37 to $3.^9 an hour after 6 years of 
experi ence . 

MATION: More information is available from: ' Communications 

rica, 1925 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. — ^ 
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TRUCK MECHANICS AND BUS MECHANICS 

What THEY DO: '" Truck and bus mechanics 
keep trucks and buses in good run- 
ning condition. Truck, mechanics work 
on large intercity trucks as well as 
on medium and small trucks used for. ' 
local hauling. They may repair heavy 
trucks used on construction and mining 
sites. Bus mechanics maintain a 
variety of buses, ranging from small 
ones used in local transit to large 
transcontinental buse^^. Although 
many of the mechanical parts of trucks 
and buses are basically the same as , 
automobile' parts , truck and bus 
mechanics repair large engines, 
complex transmissions and differentials, 

-- air-brakes-and— ©bher~eomponent-s-th8t ^ 

are different, from tl^ose in automobiles. , ^ ~ 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most workers who become -truck or bus. mechanics learn 

their skills informally on the job. For entry jobs, employers generally 
—look for young men who have mechanical aptitudes and who are at least l8' 
years of agb and in good physical condition . A higii school diploma and 
courses in automobile repair, science and mathematics are helpful in 
getting these jobs. i . 

WHSRE THEY WORKi Tr"Uck and" hus lnerchani^s work' for companies that 
own fleets of trucks. These include trucking companies, companies 
that have their own products anl bus lines*. In addition, large 
numbers are employed by truck dealers, truck manufacturers , independent 
truck repair shops and federal, state and local governments. 

EMPLOYMENT OUJLOOK: Total employment of truck and bus mechanics is 
expected to increase by a -few thousand each year througii_ the 19T0'Si 
In addition, approximately l,i*00 job openings will occur each year 
due to the death or retirement of experienced workers.. . _ 

SALARIES: i A 1966' survey of 8^ cities showed that truck and 'bus 

mechanics earned an average hourly wage of $3.21. This ranged from 
a low of $2.L6 to $3.93 per hour. ~ , 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about truck andi bus 

mechanics and apprenticeship 'training may be obtained from: American 

Trucking Association, Inci, I616 Ps^treet, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036^, 

I'm satisfied with this job . . k . . . . . . . . . . Turn To Page 139 
I would like to see what else is available ... . . Turn To 'Page 133 
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AUTOMOBILE BODY REPAIRMEN 

WHAT THEY DO: Automobile body repair- 
are skilled metal craftsmen ■, who ' ' “ 
repair motor vehicles damaged in' colli-r 
sions and other accidents. Repaiii* of 
damaged vehicles may involve such work 
as straightening bent frames, re- 
moving dents from fenders and body 
panels, welding torn metal, and replac- 
ing badly damaged parts. Body repairmen 

usually are qualified to repair all- 

types of vehicles, although most work ' 
mainly on automobiles and small trucks. 

Some specialize in large trucks, buses^ 
or truck trailers. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most body r e- 
-pai^'men- -learn the trade -hhrough-^ihr,ee 7 ;; — r 
to\ four years of on-the-job training. 

Th^ applicant for body , repairman should be in, good physical condltion^And 
have excellent hand-eye coordination. Although completion of high ' school ^ 
is not generally a requirement for getting an entry,- job, it is afi advan- 
tage because many employers believe it indicates that a yoUng man can 
"finish a job.". , ' 




WHERE THEY WORK: - Automobile body repairmen can find employment 
noppol^turutres~in every sectioh~'bf~the country. Most body repairmen 
work in repair shop's that^ specialize in body repairs and painting, and 
in service depai^tments of autcanobile“arid truck dealers. Other employers 
of body repairmen, include organizations that maintain their own' fleet of 
motor vehicles. < ' i ‘ ‘ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of body repairmen is expected to 
increase throughout the 1970' s. In addition, 1,500 openings are J 
expected to^U!*€^lt each year frcan the need to replace repairmen who 
retire or die. . . 

SALARIES; Beginning pay for inexperienced helpers and trainees generally 
ranges from about . $1.00 to $1.75 per hour. Experienced repairmen average 
about $ 3. 60 per hour . . ' - ^ ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: ‘For more information write to: Automotive Service 

Industry Association, l68 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, .Illinois 6o601 



I'm satisfied with this, job 



Turn To Page 139 
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FORGE SHOP OCCUPATIONS 
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WHAT THEY DO:" Before metal can be 
shaped hy hammers and presses, workers, 
known as heaters must, first heat it in 
intensely hot furnaces. Then drop 
hammer setter: operators, hammersmiths, 
press operators, upsetter operators, 
and other workers manipulate "^e 
glowing hot metal Between a(^pa|r 



of metal forms, called dies,/ that are 
•The hammers or presses pound or -squeeze 



attached to power hammers or; pressfers 



this metal with tremendTous' but con- 
trolled force to fonn it into ^the shape 
desired. Finally, .trimmers, shippers, 
grinders, and other workers remove 
rough edges, excess metal, and any, 
imperfectipnB__fr.6m:forgings,^ and per- 
form other finishing, operations'. - -r 




' ’ ■ I 



WHATj, THEY MUST KNOW: Most forge shop workers learn their skills through 

op^he- j ob training and work experience. Employers usually require no... 
more thhn a grammar school education for helpers and heaters , but high 
school graduates are preferred. Young men interested . in preparing 
themselves for the more.' skilled forge shop Jobs, and for supervisory posi- 
tions should complete high school and include, mathematics (especially ' 
geometry), drafting, a,nd shopwork in their studies. ■ 

wriERE THEY WORK: ' More than thfee-fourtlis of these workers are employed 
in independent shops those that produce forgings for' sale. The remainder 
work in, forging departments of plants that use forgings in-their final 
products, such as automobiles, farm machinery, hand tpqls , and structural 
and ornamental metal products., 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Bmployraent of production workers in forge shops is 
expected to increase, moderately, through the mid-19T0’s. 



SALARIES: .Average earnings of forge : shops production workers are" 

abpve. those! for all manufacturing.productiPn workers. In 196^j P^o-, 
duct ion workers in iron and steel forgihg plants earned an average of 



$137*70 a week, or $3.33 an*' ' hour. 



FURTHER INFORMATION: For . further . inf ormatidh write to ' Internat ional 
Brotherhood of Bo ilermadters. Iron, Shipbuilders, Blacksm\'ths, Forgers 
and Helpers, Eighth at State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas .66101. 



I'm satisfied with this job ... . . 
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WELDERS AND OXYGEN AND ARC CUTTERS 
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WHAT THEY DO: Many of the parts Used 
in the manufacture of automobiles, 
spacecrafts,^ household appliances, 

, and thousands of other . prpduct s are 
welded. Structural metal used in. 
bridges, buildings, and other struc- 
\ tures is often welded. Welding is 
also widely used to repair broken 
metal parts. Welding is a method ,of 
joining pieces of , metal by applying 
heat, pressure, or both, to produce 
a permeinent bond. , Although there 
are more than different welding 
prohes'ses, most of the processes fall 
under three basic categories: arc, ' 

gas, and resistajide welding. Arc and 
gas welding can' be performed manually 
or machine. Resista nee welding 
i s mainly a machine process . 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Generally, it takes several years/of training to 

become a skilled manual arc or gas welder, and somewhat, longer to become 
a combination welder. However, some manual Jobs can be learned after a. 
few months of, on-the-job training. 



3nitn 

tHi 



WHERE THEY WORK: In early I965, an astimated 400,000 welders and oxygen 

and' arc cutters were employed throughout the country. About 300,000 of 
theise workers were employed in manufacturf'ng industries. Of the approxi- 
mately 100,000 employed in non— manufad'turing industries, almost 1 tw6 -thirds 
were employed by construction f irms, and establishments performing mis- ' 
cellaneous' repair seivices; the remainder were widely distributed among 
other non-manufacturing establishments. ' 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The nmber Of welding jobs is expected” to increase 
by several thousand each year through the mid-1970's as a result of the - 
generally favorable Ibng-range outlook for metal working industries' 
and the wider use of the welding process.' : In addition, about 8,000 job 
openings will odcur each year because of vacancies. 

SALARIES; Aveijage Straight-time hlourly earnings for ski lled manual j 
welders in machinery manufacturing industries in 21 cities and met- / 
ropolitan areas in mid-1965 ranged from $2.51 to $3.51. Average-houi^ 
earnings of semiskilled manual welders, in these 21 cities ranged from 

$2.08 to $3.21. ' 

FURTHER INFORMATIjDN: For fisher information regarding work opportunities: 
for welders, inquiries shou|B be directed to: International. Association 

of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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MOLDERS 
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WHAT THEY DO: * The mblder prepares 
a mold, made of specially prepared 
sand, which contains a hollow space 
- ! in the shape of the item -to' be made . 

The mold is miade by packing and 
ramming prepared sand around a pat- : 
tern~a model of the object toibe y,. 
duplicated — in a. molding box called \ > 
a flask. A flask j is usually madd in 
two parts which can be separated to 
allow removal, of the pattern by the i 
molder without damaging the mold cavity. 

Molten metal is poured into the , 
cavity which, when solidified, forms , 
the casting. A molder uses pne'miatic-,, 
powered' rammers and hand tools, shch as,‘ 

trowels, shovels, and mallets, to. 

~ handle, compact, "apd smooth the sand ~ 
in ;mold,s made by hand . 

. WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Completion of a 4-year apprentice training progpram, 

or the equi'^alent in experience, iV heeded to become a; journeyman 
molder and thus qualify both for all-round "hand ’aolding and for , the ; 
specialized skilled or supervisory jObs. Physical, standards for molding 
jobs are fairly high. The mOlder stands at his work, moves about a great 
deal, ' atid must do frequent lifting. The hand molder needs! a high degree 
-of manulal. dexterity and'good vision. , - - — • 

WHERE THEY WORK; Most molder s are -employed' in- ferrous foundries-- - 
those that make castings of iron and steel. However, many ^ are employed 
in foundries that make bronze, brass, aluminum, magnesium and zi^ic 
_ castings. ' . ' . ■ ' 

EMPLOYMEMT OUTLOOK: The need to replace molders who transfer to other 
fields retire, or die •will provide most -of the job openings for new 
workers in this trade during the 19T,0*s. Retirement s_ahd deaths alone 
will' provide more than 1,000 openings annually. v . 

SALARIES: In January 1965* the average, (median) straight-time hourly ■ 

earhings of bench molders and squeezer machine molders was $2.67 i heavy- 
machine molders,. $2.72; and floor molders, $2.82. , , 

, FURTH E R IHFORMATIOM! Detailed information concerning 'this trade may 
( be obtained from: foundry Educational Foundation, 1138 Terminal Tower, 

Cleveland, Ohio . 44 i,L3. 
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Yovir decision to not finish high/ ^cjrtool means that the number of Jobs 
that are ■ open to ^you is very limited'^ You' ve Just seen one or two 
examples of Jobs you might like,' based on the other decisions you. have 
made about preferring people or things, . indoors 'or outdoors, etc. It 
should be very clear to you that the most important decision a young 
person can make concerns his educational plans. Almost every Job in the 
Upited States has become m 9 re technical arid more complicated in the last 
twentyjyears . It appears that these Jobs will beopme: even more compli- 
catedjin the next' tCh years. Because of Jobs becomirii^ mpre and 'more 
complicated each year, employers want_young employees iefiid workers who 
have'. had a good high school education and have bEARNiD HOW TO LEARN. ; 
Employers look at the high" Scho ol d iploma as ah, achievement that shows 
that the. young person can apply himself and'. master new- ideas , informa-- 
.tion, and knowledge. *^e employer- feels that as the Jobs in. his company . 
_„become- more complicated^ the w o rkers vh o4>^e had ei- least -a- h i gh sc hool-— 
education can learn the new Jobs fast! er and more easily. So,' when an' 

. employer" Ipoks for new workers , the advertisement in- the "Help Wemted"; ' : 
section of the newspaper reads, "New company needs yoUng workers. Good 
starting . salary . We will provide training for the right young persons. - . 
High schpol graduates only.". The. peally good Jobs are usually available 
to those that have a gpod education. _ /' 

Think about' the information on this page for a few moments and then make ' 
the' decision. " . : : J ; J 
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UECISIOH TIMEr^~: " 

1. I still do not plan to finish high school and I am' / 



satisfied with the Jobs open to me. . 



Turn To Page 2lU 



2^1^ I think I would like, to reconsider my decision of ' 

not finishing high school. -i . I • 



Turn -To Page— h3 
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YOUR DECISION: THINGS - INDOORS - STANDING - HEAVY - •’HANDS-ON” 

Presented here is a sampling of .jobs : aval lalale to you. "WHERE TO GO 
FbE Mom information" will be presented In another sequence if none 
of these' Jobs' suits you, 



(More . -Jot titles may. ;b^e ■'found on the ,-bexY;^ges.') , , 




u Shi ppi ng RtctivI ng Cl ark 

■ Titrn Td'Riige 




Plvm^r and Pl i^itt*^ ^ 

Turn' To Page 1I43 
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Shoatmotgl Werkdr 
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SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CLERKS 

WHAT. THEY DO: Shipping and receiving 

clerks do the clerical work that en- - 
ables manufacturing companies, whole-. 

‘isalers and other, business firms to 
keep track of goods transferred from 
one place to another. They keep re- 
cords of all shi^ents sent but and 
received by tfieir employer. To do 
this, they must checl^ all outgoing 
shipments to make, sure that the cus- 
tomer's order has been correctly . 
filled and check ail incoming ship- 
ments to jiM^“sure that everything has . 
been received. They prepare invoices 
and other fbms needed, look up freight 
and postal rates, rfeeprd'the weight“^nd 
7“cost"of i each'~sTiipiient“j“ah^ check to see 
that each shipment is prdperly' addressed. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most employers , ' 1 

prefer high school graduates ■ for these Jobs . Business arithmetic ^ typing , 
a,nd other high school business subjects are frequently required. The 
ability to write legibly is very important . , - . - 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most shipjfing and receiving clerks work for.martu- 
facturing fims,|W^olesale housep and retail stores.: The remainder 
work for transpcKatlon and fSreigh^ forwarding companies. About 90 
percent of all sjiipping and receiving clerks are men. .o ’ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Only a moderate number of openings Are expected during 
the next ten year period. , Competition for thpse openings will be -keen; ' 

SALARIES: . Wages average $2.50 per hour. Average wages are, generally 
lower in the .South ($2.25) and. higher on the West Coast ($2.75)- Wages-- 
■ tend to be higher in public utilities con^janies arjd wholesale firms. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Information concerning this job may be obtained 

through your local State- Employment Office. 
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I'm satisfied with -this job .■ .-. -. , ■ Turn-To Page. 2lU * ^ , 
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PLUMBERS AND PIPEFITTERS j 

WHAT THEY DO: Plumbers and pipefitters 

J^_^_craftsmen whoT^install pipe systems— 
that carry water, steam, air, or other 
liquids an<i gases needed for sanitation, 
industrial production, or other uses. 

They also alter and repair existing 
pipe, systems and install plumbing 
fixtures, appliances, and heating 
and refrigerating units. Although 
plumbing and pipefitting are some- 
times considered to be a single ' 
trade, Journeyinen in this field aan ~— 
specialize in either one craft or^ 
i the other . 

WHAT THEY MOST KNOW: Completion of a 

formal five-year apprenticeship pro- - 
gram is the best way to learn all 
the aspects of these trades. A person should have a high degree of 
mechanical qj^titude and manual dexterity for these trades. A high schpol 
education or its" equivalent, including coxirses in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, is generally recommended, although not absolutely mandatory. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most plumbers. 9 .nd j)ipe fitters work on projects involving 
new construction activity. Hdwever, a substantial, number are employed " 
doing repair , alteration, or' modernization work. , Pipefitters, in par- / 
ticular, are employed as maintenance men in the petroleum, chemical, 
i.and -food processing -industries. , V - / 

EMPLOYMEHT OUTLOOK: Bnployment of 'plumbers and pipefitters is expected 
to rise modeMteiy during the 1970 's. In addition, thousands of Job 
openings wiiA result^ from the need to replace workers vho retire dr die. 

SALARIES: Union hourly wages averaged around $$.08 and; $5»05 during ;i966. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General . information about the work of pl^bWs and' 
pipefitters maybe obtained by vri ting; , National Assoc iatipn of Plumbing, 
Heating, Cooling Contractors, 10l6 20th Street, N.W., Washin^or,, D. C., 

' 26036. ‘ ' I J' ' ■ ^ ^ 

■ ... V ^ 
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SHE£TMETAL WORKERS 

WHAT they DO; Sheet metal workers 
^ke install ducts that are used . 
in. ventilating, air conditioning, and 
heating systems. They also make and , 
install a. wide variety. of other prod- _ J 
ucts made from thin metal sheets, such' 
as roofing and Siding, par,titipns, 

) stor^' fronts and mfetal framework for 
’ neon signs. Sheet 'metal workers cut , 
metal with .hand snips, power-driven 
: slfears and other cutting, tools. They 
work the metaii with machines,, hammers, - 
and anvils; then weld, holt, rivet, 
soi^er, or cement -the seams arid joints . 

WHAT THEY^MUST KNOW; Completibn'' of the 

national' four-year apprenticeship program is the best way |tb . learn this 
trade.; ^on must-have 'both gbbd physical and mechanical aptitude for 
the jobj. A high school education or its equivalent, is required. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Sheet metal workers are employed mainly by firms ' * 

that fabricate and install heating, refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment. Thousands are employed by the railroad, aircraft,,- and 
shipbuilding industries. Some work in small. jshops manufacturing ' 
specialty;productri such as custom kitchen-equipment. : ( 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The employment outlook for sheet metal workers 
is ^ood. Thousands of Job openings- will occvir from the need to . 
replace workers who transfer, retire, or die dviring the 19T0's. , 

SALARIES: Union minimvun wages averaged $k.89, per hour during 1966. 

PURTNER INFORMATION; More detailed Iriformation about this job may/ 
be obtained from: Sheet Metal Workers ' International Association, 

1000 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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ORGE SHOP OCCUPATIONS 

WHATIMEY DO: Befoi*e metal can be 

shaped by hammers and presses, workers 
known as heaters must first heat 
it. in intensely hot furnaces. Then 
drop, hammer setter operp.tors, hammer- 
smiths, press operators, upsetter 
operators, and other workers mani- 
pulate the glowing hot metai between 
a pair of metal forms, called dies, 
that are attached, to power hammers 
or presses. The hammers or presses 
pound or squeezp the metal with 
tremendous but controlled force to 
form .it into the shape desired. 

Finally, trimmers, chippers,‘ grihders, 
and other workers^ remove rough 
edges,,, excess metal, and any imper- 
fections from forgings, and perform 
other finishing operations . ^ — 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; Most forge shop workers learn their_, skills through 
on-the-Job training 'and work experience. Employers usually require no • 
more than a grammar school education for helpers and heaters, but high 
school graduates are preferred. Young men interested in preparing 
themselves for the more skilled forge shop jobs and for supervisory posi- 
tions should complete high school and include mathematics (especially geo- 
metry), draft ing,~and.shopwork in their studies . 

WHERE THEY WORK: More than three-fovir,ths of these workers are employed 
in indepeiident shops — those that produce forgings for sale. The 
remainder work in forging departments of plants that use, forgings in , 
their final products, such as automobiles, f|arm machineil*y, hand tools , 
and structural and ornamental metal productsl. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of product iJn workers in forge shops 
is'expected to increase moderately through the mid-1970's. 

, ■' ■■■ ^ '• ■ ■■■ ,■ ■'’ ", . ' 
SALARIES: Average earnings of forge shop production workers are above , 

those for dll manufacturing production workfers . In I 96 U , production » 
workers in iron and steel forging plants earned an avereige of $137.70 a 
week, or $ 3.33 an hour. > ; 

FURTHER INFORMATION; For father information write to: International 

Brotherhood of Boilermakers , Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers^ Eighth at State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas . 66101^ 

I'm satisfied with this' Job ... . . . . . . . . . . . Turn To Page 2lU' . 

I would like to see what else is- available . Turn To Page l4l 
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AUTOMOBILE BODY REPAIRMEN 

- -I . ■ 

WHAT THEY 00: Automobile body repair- 

men are skilled metal craftsmen who 
repair motor vehicles damaged in ' 
collisions and other accidents. Eepair 
of damaged vehicl^, may involve such 
work as straightening benti frames, 
removing djpnts from fenders and body 
panels, welding torn metal, and replac- 
ing badly damaged 'parts . Body repairmen 
usually are qualified to repair all 
types of vehicle Si .although most work 
mainly on automobiles and small trucks. 

Some specialize in large trucks, buses,” 
or truck trailers'. , 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most body re- 
pairmen learn the trade through three 
to four years of on-the-Job training. , . ' - 

The applicant for body repairman should be .in good^ physical condition and 
have excellent hand-*ye_ coordination. Although completion of high school, 
is not generally a requirement for getting an' entry Job, it is an advan- 
tage because many employers believe it indicates that a young man can 
"finish a Job." ' \ • 




WHERE THtY WORK:. •Automobile body repairmen can find employment 
opportunities in every section of the country. " Most body repairmen 
work in repair shops that specialize in body repairs and painting, and 
in, service departments of automobile and truck dealers. Other, employers 
of body' repairmen include, prgeuiizations that main'tain thei'r own fleet of 
motor vehicles . ' • 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of body repairmen is expected to 
increase "throughout the 19T0's. In addition, 1,500 openings are 
•expected to result each yeeir from the’ need to replace repairman who 
, retire or die^^'" • 

SALARIES: Beginning pay 'for inexperienced helpers and trainees generally 

ranges frcnn about $1.Q0 to $1.75 per hour. Experienced repairmen average" 
about $ 3.60 per hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For more information write to: Automotive Service 
Industry’ Association, l68 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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YOUR pECIS|ON: These are more job titles from, the preceding pages. 







i;uck.and ftn Mechanic 
Turn To Page l48 



Compoiinig Room Dccugafipni (Printing) . 

Turn. To Page ll*9 • 




Welder dnd Oxygen and Arc Cutter 
Turn To Page 150 I 



Molder (Foundry) 



Turn To Page 151 
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TRUCK MECHANICS AND BUS MECHANICS 

WHAT THEY DO: , Truck and bus mechanics 
keep trucks arid buses in good run- . ^ 

ning condition. Truck mechanics work 
on large intercity tru^s as well as 




on medium and small trucks used for i 
local hauling . /^They may repair heavy i 
trucks used onf cpnstruction and mining | 
sites. Bus mechanics maintain a 
variety of buses, ranging from small 
ones used. in local transit to large 1 
transcontinental buses. Although | 

-many of the mechanical parts of trucks : 
and'buses are basically the same as i I 
automobile parts, truck and bus 
mechanics repair large engines, 

complex transmissions and diffriren- • • 
tials, air-brakes and other components 
that are different from those in ' 1 

automobiles. 



learn “their skills informally on the Job. - For entry, jobs, employers 
generally look for young men who have mechanical aptitudes and who 
are; at least. l8 years of age and in good physical condition. A high .. 
school diploma and courses in automobile repair, science and mathematics 
are helpful in getting these jobs. 



own fleets of trucks. These include trucking companies, , companies ,, 



repair- shops and federal, state and local governments.. , 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Total employment of truck and bus' mechanics is 
expected to increase, by a few thousand each year throught the 19T0's; 

In addition, approximately l*ri00 job openings will occur v^ach/year due, 
to the death or retirement of experienced workers. ’ 

->< . , I. V.' ^ , 

SALARIES: A I966 survey of Sri cities 'showed that truck '(arid', Ms 

mechanics earned an average hourly wage of $3.21. This ranged from 
a low of $2.ri6 to $ 3.93 per hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: . General information about truck and..- bus mechanics 
and apprenticeship ttaining may be obtained from: American Trucking 

Association, Inc., 1616 P .Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. _ 20036. 

I'm satisfied with this job . Turn To Page 2lri 

I would like to see what else is available Tdrn To Pabe iriy 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: . MosI; workers who become truck or bus mechanics 



I, 



WHERE THEY WORK: Truck and bus mechanics' work for companies that . 




are employed by truck dealers, truck, manufacturers, independent truck ; 
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WHAT THEY DO: , Compos ing room workers 
include compositors who set type by 
hand; ’ typesetting machine operators ~ . 
who operate semiautomatic typesetting 
machines; tape perforkting machine 
operators who perforate tape used to' 

, ojferate. some typesetting machines; . ' 

bankmen who assemble type in shallow 
trays called "galleys** and make trial 
proofs of the type; proofreaders who ‘ 
check the galley proofs , with' the orig- 
in^ copy for errors; make-up men who 
assemble type ajhd photoengravings in 
page form; and stonehands, who arrange „ 
the pages in proper sequence. ^ 

^HAT THEY MUST KNOW; Most compp^ing 
room workers acquire their skills 
through a formal apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Applicants for apprenticeship training' should-be high .school gradu- 
ates and in good physical condition. “ Other important qualifications 
include training in English, mathematics,- and typing. 

WHERE THEY WORK; Skilled composing room workers are employed in 
ahnost every community throughout the country, but they are'concear 
trated in large metropolitah areas. They do their work in newspaper 
plants, pommercial printiiig shops, in book and periodical printing 
rs and in typographic composition firms. “ . 




EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Jobs involving composing room occupations' are 
highly competitive, .Only a few thousand annual "openings will occufT-" 
during the 1^70 *s. 

SALARIES^ Wages in these occupations range from $2.8oV.tO ;$U.50 per hour 



FURTHER INFORMATION; More information concerning this trade may be 
obtained by writing: Printing Industries of America,' Inc . , 20 OheVy 

Chase Circle, N. W. , Washingtbn, D. C. 20007* j 






I'm satisfied with this job . , . . i Tui-n To ^age:2l4 



I would like to see what else is available. 



Tarn To Page i4t 
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WELDERS AND OXYGEN /^HO ARC CUTTERS 

WHAT' THEY DO: ' Many of the parts used . 
in the manufacture of automobiles, 

■spacecrafts, household appliances, apd 
thousands of other products are 
welded. -Structural metal used in 
bridges, buildings, and other struc- 
tures is often welded. Welding is' 
also widely used to repair broken 
metal parts. Welding is a. method , 
of joining pieces of metal by ' ' 

applying heat, pressure; or both, to 
produce a permanent bond . Although 
there are more than different 
welding processes, most of the pro- > 
cesses fall under three basic cate- 
gories; arc, gas, and resistance _ _ 

welding. -Arc and gas welding can, be performed manualJy-i’ or by -machine . 
Resistance welding is mainly a machine' process. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Generallyl, i|t, takes several, years of, training to 




becoraea combination welder. However, some 
after a few months of on-the-job training 



manual jobs ,(*,an be ’learned 



WHERE THEY WORK: . In early I 965 , an estimated,, hOO, 000 welders and oxygen 
and arc cutters were employed throughout the country. About 300,000 of 
these workers were employed in manufacturing industries . Of the approxi- 
mately itiO, 000. employed in non -manufacturing industries, almost two-thirds 
were employed by-construction firms, and establishments perfofiiiing mis 7 
cellaneous rephir service; the remainder were widely distributed among' 

- other non-manufa.rburing^stablishments . ‘ ~ ^ , " 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The number of welding jobs is expected to increase,, 
by several thousand' each year through the mid-i 970 's as a result of the 
generally favorable long-range outlook for metal working industries and 
the wider use of the’ welding process. In addition, a’bout 8,000 job open- 
ings will occurleach year becau^ of vacancies. 7 

SALARIES: H M straight-time hourly earnings |for' skilled manual welders 

in machinery manufacturing industries in 21 cities and metropolitan areas 
in mid-l965;-ranged from $2.51 to $3 ■ 51 ■ Average hourly earning, of semi- 

skilled manual welders in these 21 cities ranged from'$ 2.68 to. $ 3 . 21 . 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For further information regarding work opportunities 
for welders, inquiries- should be directed to: International Association 

of Machinists and Aerospace "Workers, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
.Washington, D. C. 20036 . , ^ » I- 

I'm satisfied with this job Turn To Page 21 ^' 

I would like to see what else is available, . . . . Turn To Page 1^7 
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MOLDERSi , 

• . , . ■ 

WHAT THEY DO: The moldef pr.epELres a ■ 

, mold,, made of specially prepared 
sand, which contains , a .hollow space 
in the shhpe, of t^ie item to be made. 

' The mold is made by packing, and 
ramming - prepared sand _ around a pattern^- ~ 
a model of the object to be duplicated — 
in'a molding bix called a flask. ' A 
flask is usually male in two- .parts which 
can be separated to allow removal of the 
pattern by the molder without : damaging . 
the mold: cavity. Molten' metal is 
poured , into the cavity which, when- - 
s olidified, forms the casting. A mbld'er' 

Uses, pneumatic-powered rammers anl, ' o \ 
hand, tooTs, such as’ tr'bwels,* shovels,- ' 
arid .mallets, to handle, compact-; and~ 

- smooth the sand in molds made by hand. 

WH>tT THEY MUST KNOW: Completion of a 

U'^^y ear 'apprentice training program, or , ' , 

the equivalent in experience, is needed to becbme a Journeyman molder 
thus qualify both for all-round hand, 'molding and for the specialized 
skilled or supervisory jobs. Physical standards for molding Jobs are 
fairly high. The molder stands at. his work, moves about a great deal, 
, and must do frequent lifting. ^ The^jia^d molder needs a high degree of 
manual dexterity and good vision. - . 



0 > 




and 



WHERE TH EY WORK: Most molders are employed in, ferrous foundries — thos e 
that make castings of iron and steel. However, many are employed in found- 
oYieS that make bronze, brass, aluminum, magnesium and zinc castings. , 



1 ' 



I*-. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The^eed to- replace molders. who transfer to other 
fields of work, retire, or die will provide most of the job openings 
ifor new workers in this trade during the 1970' s;,' Retirements and 
deaths alone will provide more than 1,000’ openings annuai.ly. 

SALARIES: In January I 965 , the average (median) straight-time hourly . , , 

earnings of bench molders and squeezer-machine molders was $2.6T; heavy 
machine molders, $2.72;. and floor molders, $ 2 . 82 . ' 



■) 



1 

V o 

; i-.. 



f URTHER INFORMATION: Detailed information -’concerning this trade may be 
ctbteined from: Foundry Educational Foundation, 1138 -Terminal Tower , ■ 1 

Cleveland, 0,hio 1+1+113. 

I 'm_ sa’^i’sfied with this job . . '. Turn To Page 2lU 

I would Tike to see what else is available Turn To Page 1^+7 
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OFf^lCE MACHINE OPERATORS 



WHAT THEY DO: The types of machines 

used to speed the paperwork , in moderri' 
business , offices are sd varied that ' 
it would be almost impossible to list 




them all. However, the majority of 
the jobs fall into the following ~ 
categories: billing machine, operators, ^ 

adding and calculating machine 
operators, mail preparing and mail 'xr' 
handling machine operators:, 'embossiug^‘^J; 
machine operator s dup_licating machine, 
operators, and operators of.'tabulating 
machines and , related equipment . 



p.nd business arithmetic is valuable for the_many Jobs involving work with, 
figures. • . 

WHERE THEY WORK: About three-fourths of all office, machine operators are „ 
women. . Office machine operators are employed mainly, in firms handling 
a large volume of record keeping and other paperwork. --Consequently, a ^ ■ 
eat many operators Work in large cities where such firms are usually ■ 
lo'cated. ' ■ ' ’ ‘ . •' - ' ’ • ' < 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: More than 40,bp0, Job openings for office machine 
operators are expected to occur each year, during the late 1960's and 
through the remainder of the 1970's\ 

SALARIES:. .Beginning office machine operators can exphct td, earn between 
$77*50 and ^112. 50,^ depending oh .size- of firm, type of - Job', experience 
and education. — ' • 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Add iti onal inform’ati'oh on careers in offifce machine 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Graduat ion from ' 

high school of business school is the 
minimiiin educational requirement for 
all but the most routine "Office 



machine operator Jobs. For many beginning positions, however, a general- 
knowledge of the equipment used is usually ■ regarded as sufficient,. Public 
and '-private school courses, in the ;operation of office machines are helpful 



operation may be obtained from: United Business Schools Association 

■^101 17th. Street, N.W. , Washington,^D. C. -’20036. j , ^ - 

' ;■ ■ ■- '■ r..;. I 
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Your decisibn to not; finish high school means that the niimber -pf' Jobs 
■ that are open to you is vej^ limited. » jYou've .Just seen ohe or 'two 
examples ;of Jobs you might ^ like, based on the other decisions yoti have ' . 
taade . about, :pref erring people or things, indoors or outdoors , r etc » It' 
shPuid^^be very clear to yoU that the most important d.eciHori' a young 
person canonake concerns his educational “plans . Almost every, Job in the- 
United States has become mbre'.'technicai and. mpre complicated in- the .last 
ty^enty years. It appears._that these,,Jbbs/wili ’become even more compli- 
dated 'in the nex,t , tefi -years. ' Because of:Jobs becoming , more and more 
complicated, each year j-amployers want young employees "and workers whq 
have had 'a good high. school'-educhtion and jiaye LEARNED HOV TO LEAEN^ 

.. Employers look Vt^ the', High school dipioma as ari achievement that shows 
that the ynung person can apply himself and master new ideas, informa- 
tion, and knowledge; The employer feels that as the Jobs in his company 
become more complicated, the workers who have had at least a high school 
education can learn the new Jobs faster and more easily. So^. when, an 
-employer looks for new workers, the advertisement in the "Help Wanted" 
section of the newspaper reads, "New company needs young workers. Good 
starting salary. We will provide training for the right young persons. 
High school graduates only." The really good Jobs are' usually available 
to those that have a good -education. 
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DECISION TIME: 



) . 






1. still do" not plan to finish high school and I am . . 

\ satisfied with the Jobs open to me. ft , 

•Vv, ^ '/■ 

° ■ Turn To Pagb4^2lijr 












2. I thihk I would like to reconsider my decision of 
not finishing high school. 



Turn To Page 1*1* 
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TYPISTS 

WHAT THEY PO: Typists .operatei. the r , 

' one machine found 'in practically 
every business office, the, typevrriter., 

Their main job assignment iS; to pro- 
duce typed copies of printed and 
handwritten materials; in this respect, 

-their work differs from'that of mahy-^-- 
other office employees, who ^Iso do 
some typing but whose principal job 
assignment is altogetheiv^’iff'erenti 
"Practi^cally all typewriters , including - 
the electric, machines being used in^- ., 
an increasing /number of offices, . 
have. the same type keyboard and^are 
,,^operated in much the s^ne way. Some 
typing' jobs, are cons ideyaBly more 
■ difficult than others j however, 
beginners often addhess envelopes, 
type headings on form letters, copy_ 

directly from handwf it^ten dr typed ' . ^ ~ 

drafts, and do other i;;^outine work. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most applicants' for typing positions are required 
to meet certain standards of typing speed and accuracy. Usuaily, ^ployers 
have applicants take tests which ^how how rapi'dly and"' accurately they are 
able to type. For most positions, typists must generally be- able to type 
. at least ^40 or 50 words a minute. Typists should also have a good under- 
standing of spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, ani grammar. ^ 

^ WHERE THEY WORK: ^iVpists are employed in priva.te and public enterprises.,- 
of practically every kind — particularly in manufacturing firms, banks 
and insurance cdmpanies, and national, state and' local government agencies. 
More than 'two-thirds of all typists worked. in such establishments^ in . 

1966. About J 00 ,000 wqrkers were employed is typists in ]96T; 95 per- 
cent were women. ' , ' • • ' /f’ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment opportimities forHypiats are expected to 
'be Very.gdod!,_dui’ing th<rres^ of the 1960's and though the T9Tp's.c More — 
th'ah 50,000 openings yearly are expected through the 19T0's. ^e turn- 
over in this field is high' because many young womeo-work for only a few 




years and then leave to care for their families. 



( 



SALARIES: In 1965-66, "the .average weekly (i^ilary of people emplc?yed as, 

typists was between $70. 50,. .and $102.50. 

FURTHER, INFORMATION;-, More information concerning this job may be ob-^ined 
from; ^United Business Schools; Association, 1101 ITth Street, N.W.,; 
Washington, D. C.'; 20036. 1 

I'm satisfied with this job Turn To Page 2\h 

I would like to see what else is available . . ... Turn’ To Page 155 
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BOOKKEEPERS 

WHAT THEY DO: Every business concern. . 

must haves systematic and up-to-dater 
records of its financial affairs. 

Maintaining these records is th^ Job 
of bookkeeping vorkers who. record 
day-to-day business transactions in 

journals and ledgers and on o^her 

accounting forms. At re^iar intervals 
they also prepare summary, statements- 
showing, for example, the am6unt*^f 
money taken in arid .paid out by the - ' 
firm, and from whom it came and to ’ 
whom it went.' In many small estab-. 
lishments one general, bc^jkkeeper does 
all of the analysis, recording i and 
other work necessary to keep a. 'com- 
plete -s,et of books. Although employees 
in positions of this kind, mayjuse 
simple office equipmeht^suChr aS addlh"g~'- 

machines, they 'do most of their work' by hand. ' Often they alsp^ file, 
answer, the telephone, prepare and mail out customers ' bills ,yand ^ ' 
perform other general of f ice work. y ' 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most employers prefer high school gy4,duates who 
have taken* business arithmetic and bookkeeping. Some prefer applicants 
who^have completed a post-high school' business training^ program or junior i 
college. Training which includes typewriting and the, 'use of office 
machines is often very helful, since many bookkeeping . workers perform 
a variety of office duties. An increasing number of' large companies offer ' 
some on-the-job training for newly hired accounting clerks and machine ! 
operators. ^ ' 

WHERE THEY WORK: The great majority of bookkeeping workers do general 
bookkeeping or are accounting clerks;, some operate bookkeeping machines. 
L^ge numb er?' of bookkeeping workers are employed in retail stores, banks, 
insurance companies; and manufacturing firms of almost every kind. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK- The number of 'bookkeeping workers is expected to , 
increase moderately durr.ng the^rest of the 1960's an(i through the 1970's. 

The number of openings to ie filled is<^ expected to exceed 75>000 each year 
as new jobs are created and replacements are needed for employees who ’retire 
or stop working for other reasons. 

SALARIES: Bookkeepers' salaries range from a low of $7*+.$0 to a high of 

about $97 "’QO weekly.. Salaries vary, depend,lng on type of job, experience 
and education. . , - ' > 

FUJITHER INFORMATION: More 'information concerning this job may be obtained 
from: United Business Schools Association, 1101 17th Street, N.W. , Wash- 
ington, C. 20036. ^ 

• ' ' . t ^ ^ 

i/m satisfied with this, job. . Turn To Page 2lk 

T would like to see whaV else is available Turn to Page 155 ' 
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OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS 

WHAT THEY DO: The .types of machiries; . _ 

used . to speed the^paperwork in modern 
business, offices are so'^varied that 
it would be almost impossible to ''list 
thejn all. , However, the majority of 
the jobs fall into the following 
ca±egories: billing machine, operators , 

adding and calculating machine '. 
operatbrs, mail prepm:’ing and mail 
handling machine operators, embossing 
machine, operators , duplicating machine , 
operators.,'' androperators of tabulating 
machines and related equipment. 

WHAT.THEY MUST KNOW: Graduation from 
high school or business school is the 
minimum educational requirement, for 

all but the most routine offic.e ... 

machine operator jobs. For many beginning position^, however, a’ general 
knowledge of the equipment used'is usually regarded as sufficient, '■ Public 
and private school courses in^the operation of offijce machines are lielpful, 
and business arithmetic is valuable for the many jobs involving work with-- 
figures. ' 
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WHERE THEY WORK: About three-fourths " of all office rnachine operators are 

women. Office machine operators are employed mainly in firms handling ' 

a large volume of Record keeping and other paperwork. ■ Consequently, a 
great many operators work in,largd cities where such firms are usually 
located. .'.i... 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: ylore than UO, 000, ^jol^ openings for office machine 
operators are' expected to occur each'year during the late 1960's and 
through the remainder of the 1970 ’s'. - I. , . _ 

/iAL^RlESr Beginning off ice' machine operators can expect to earn between 
>$ 77.50 and $ 112 . 50 , depending on size of firm, type of job, experience 
(^_^d 'education. ' ' ' ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Additional information on careers in office machine 
.operation may be obtained from:"' United Business Schools Association, 
116117 th Street, II. W. , Washington, D. 0.0 20036. . 

^ " . .J - 5 " 

I'm satisfied with‘ this job Turn To^Page 2l4 , 

I would like to see what else is available Turn To Page 1?5 
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LECTRONIC COMPUTER OPERATIONS 

WHAT THEY DO: Operators of several 

kinds of mechanical equipment m*Ly 
be ^required whenever an electronic 
computer is used to prepare a payroll 
on to "process" other data. ' First, 
the computer's "input" must be 
prepared in a special code — ^the "machine 
lan^age" which will' enable t^e com- 
puter to process the data— then, the . 
computer console must be operated while, 
the work, i^ being done; and; finally, 
the 'Computer ' s "output" must be . . ' ’ 

translated back into words and numbers 
which can be read. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: In hiring new 

employees, private ^ployers usually 

require at least high school graduation. For positions as console opera- 
tor, some college training may be preferred. In the Federal Government, 
applicants, for auxiliary equipment operator Jobs must be high school 
graduates, unless they have had specialized training or previous exper- 
ience in some related work. ", 




WHERE THEY WORK: Jobs for operating personnel are found chiefly in 
government agencies and in. insurance companies, banks, wholesale and ^ 
retail businesses, transportation snd public utility companies, and 
'4 Manufacturing firms. ' ' 

/ — EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOKT-Thousands-of electronic computer" operators will| ~ — 

■ be needed to fill new jobs, both in firms with their own computer ' 

^ installations and in service centers which rent computer time to - 

I businessmen. Many operators will also be needed to replace operators 
^ of com|)uter systems who transfer to other kinds of work or stop working. 

SALARIES; , Beginning salaries for equipment bper^ors range- from $1|,269 
to $5,331 per year. Ejcperienced operators earn al hi^ as $10,0^5 per 
— . year. 

^ •; FURTHER INFORMATION: V Information on careers in electronic data pro- 
cessing may be obtained., from: Data Processing Management Association, 

52VBusse Highway, Park R^ge, Illinois, 6OO60. - ■ ' 



I’m satisfied with this- Job Turn To Page 2lU 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO SERVICEMEN' 

WHAT THEY DO:. .Skilled television and 
radio sein^ice technicians use their 
knowledge of electrical and electronic 
parts and circuits to install and 
repair a growing number of electronic 
products. Of these, television 
receivers»arte by far the most prominent; 
other major electronic products are 
radios (including home, automobile, - 
and two-way mobile radios),' phonographs, 
hi-fidelity and stereophonic sound 
equipment, in'':ercommunication equip- 
raentj'tape recorders , and public 
address systems. '' 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Training in . 

electronics, is required to becorae.^a 
highly skilled television and radio service technician capable of working 
on various types of electronic?^ equipment . 'Tecmiical, .vocational^ or 
high school training in electronic subjects, mathematics,, and physics 
have helped men to , qualify as expert television 'ano^radio Servi'^e tech- 
nicians. > From 2 to 3 years combined training and on-the-Job experience 
are required to become a qualified television and radio service tech- 
, nician. .. . ' 




WHERE THEY WORK: Most service technicians work in «e^WLce shops or in 
stores ’that sell and service television receivers radios , and other ^ 

electronic products. 

~ EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Employment of television and radio service technic ianS“ 
.is expected to increasl rapidly throughout the 1970's. . 

'SALARIC^: ' In 196?, modt service technici,ans in entry jobs had straight- 
time' weekly earnings ranging from about $70 to $10p. ' -'v-i-.- 



n 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Additional inforaation about Jobs in televisidn 

servicing may be obtained from local service tephn^cians, local dealers^ 
who sell and service television receivers and other electronic equipment^ 
local television service associations, and manufacturers who operate their 
own 'Service center. > — 



I*m satisfied with tiris Job 
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YOUR DECISION: No, "I, don't plan to Cf Inish. high school. „ , 
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Floor Covoring Inttaller 
Turn" To Page l62 
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,F.LOOR COVERING INSTALLERS 

WI^AT THEY DO: Floor' covering install- 

ers install, replace, and repair " — 
resilient tile, linoleum ;.and vinyl 
sheet goods, -and carpeting on the 
floors of residential, commercial, 
arid industrial huildihgs. The crafts- 
man installs these coverings over wood, 
concrete, metal, and other sub floors 
■whichJmay vary in size from a small 
kitchen or bathroom to „a largO super- 
market (f^loor or hotel lobby. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: In considering 

applicants for floor covering instal- 
lation jobs, employers' are particularly 

■ interested in tho^se with manual abilities. They prefer., applicants r 

between 17 end 30, years of age and with at least average physical 
. strength. [ raining 'authorities generally recommend a 3 or U year 
.‘apprenticeship program as the. best way to learn the floor covering trade. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most floor covering ^nstallers are employed Jijy 
"flooring contractors "who may specialize in commercial and industrial' 
'flooring work, in residential floor covering, or in specific types 
of installations, such as resilientV tile,^ Many others work for 
retailers specializing in floor covering who provide installation 
service. ‘ ' 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment pf i*loor covering installers is 
e;xpected to increase moderately .during the rest of the 1960's and over^ 
'the next decade.- ' ' /■ 'v 

SALARIES: In early 1967 » most experienced floor layers were paid 

between and $5 per hour, although' 'wage rates“ for skilled workers 
ranged from about $3 hour in . some areas... to as much ,a?V nearly 
$6 an. hour in others. ' , 
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FURTHER INFCIRMAT^N: Publications providing detailed- information about- 

training, for this trade are dvaid,abl.e from: American Carpet Institute-,' 

Empire.; State Building, New York, New York 10001. 
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SEAMSTRESSES 

WHAT THEY DO: Almost half of all 
clothing workers are severs and 
stitchers. Most of -the l&mployee.s in 
these jobs are women.. Severs stitch 
garment cuttings together either by ^ 
machine or by hand. The quality and 
style of the finished garment usujally 
determine how much handwork is 
involved. Generally, higher priced 
clothing, such as suits^ and coats, 
require more handwork than do , stand-, 
ardized garments. In, the’ average plant, 
however, the work is/ broken -down ihto 
a . large number of machine operations , ^ 
with some handwork when, the garment^" 

hears completion. " ! 

/ . ■ ■ V ;■ . 

^ WHAT THEY- MUST KNOW: Training require- 
ments for production (plant) j ots- in 
til e apparel industry, range from a few 

days.of pn-the-Job t^aining' tb seVeral years of itraining and experience. 
.Physical requirements, for, most product iori Jobs in ;the upparel industry 
are not high', but godd eyesight, and manual dexterity are essential,. 

WHERE THEY, WORK: . Seamstresses 'may be found in. ViHtially every corner 
of the earth; in factories,^, in plants, and in, the/)iome. Garment factories, 
are located- in, small- communities as well as la^ge /iities. ' , 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Total employment in. the apparel industry, during 
the., remainder of the 1960 ^s and throughout ' the 1970 *s is expected to 
' increase-'moderately above the 1.4 mill-ion employed, .in early 1967.. 

V r-., 

SALARIES*,' In .-early 1967 , average earnings of product! oil workers^ in . the 
" kpparel industry were-, $68. 80 a week or‘ $1.89. aa -hour . ' ■ 

FURTHER INFORMATION:' Informat ion of a general natture may, be obtained frctn 
the .Tpllowing sq-imce: - .Amalgamated Clbthing Workers of America, 15. Union 




“Squarev New~York,'. New^York 10003 . 
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■ ■" Your decisioiirto not finish high school means that the number, of jobs 
o that are open p6 you is very limited. You've just seen one or two 
• examples of jobs you might like, based on the other decisions you have 
made ab^t preferring people or things, indoors or outdoors, etc. It 
should be very clear to you that the most importanj; decision a young 
person can lUEdce concerns bis educational plans. Almost every Job in 
the United States has become more technical and more complicated in the 
' l&st ^twenty years. It appears that these jobs will become even^more ^ 
complicated in the next ten years. Because of Jobs becoming more and 
more complicated each year, employers waht young emplpyees and worker^s 
who. have had a good high school education and havec^LEARNED (^OW TO LEARN .'•• 
^Employers look at the high (Sqhool diploma as an achievement that sbo^s 
that the young, person can apply himself ‘iandjmastterynew ideas, informa- 
tion/ abd/knowledgei '-The^. employer feels l^hat as the Jobs (in his com- 
pany become more complicated, the workers who have had at least a high 
school education can learn the new Jobs faster and more easily. 'So, 

_ when,; an employer looks for new workers, the ad vert isement in the /'Help 
Wanted" section^o'f the newspaper reads, "New comparer needs jyoiing vrbrkdrs. 
' /Good starting salary . We will provide training for the' right young 
/..persons. High school graduatea, only." The really go0d' Jobs are usually 
j available to; those that have ^ a good education. 
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Think about the information on .^his page for a few moments and then make 
the decision. X 
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'. ;l.,.|, j /Still do .nbt.'blan't^^ finish "iiigh schppl and I am 



A satisfied jwith the Jobs open to me. 
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Presented here is a sampling of jobs availa^aie'-jt’d.y TO GO 

. FOR MORE INFORMATION" will be presented in another sequence- if none of' 
'these jobs suits you... ' 

O •-* • . ' 










Floor Coyafing Installer 

Turn To Page 

■ 'I ■ u. . 



Appliance Serviceman 

Turn To. Page l6? 







Business Machine Servict^oh 

Turn To Page 168/ 
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Instrument Reppirman ^ /' Seamstf^sjs i 

Turn To Page I 69 /’ ,4?^V '.Tqrn To Page ITO " 
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El ectrohicfs/ Assembler 

■' . Turn T^iPage I7I 
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FLOOR COVERING INSTALLERS 

, WHAT THEY DO: Floor covering installers, 

install, replace, and repair resilient 
tile, linoleum aj^d vinyP sheet goods, 
and., carpeting on th,e floors_of residen-- 
tial, conuaercial, and industrial build- 
ings. The craftsman installs these cov- 
erings over wood, concrete, metal, and. 
other, subfloors which may. vary in sj.ze . 
from a ^mail kitcjien or bathroom tPa 
large supermarket floor or hotel lobby. 

WHAT THE^UST KNOW: in considering 

r applicants for floor covering ^4hstalla- 
tion jobs, employers are particularly 
interested in those with manual abili- 
ties. They prefer applicants between 
, IT and 30 years of age and with at least avbi*age physical strength. Train- 
: ing authorities generally” recommend a 3 pr 4 year apprenticeship program 
as the best way to learn the floor covering trade. ^ 
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WHERE THEY WORK: Most floor covering installers are employ^gd by 
flooring contractors who may specialize in commercial and industrial (, 
"flooring work, in residential flolif .covering, or in specific types 
of dn^stallations , such as resilient tile. .Many others work for 
retailers specializing in floor covering who provide installation 
service. » • . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Emplo^ent of floor covering installers is 
'expected to increase moderately during the rest, of the 1960's and 
over the next-'decade. - ^ 



NV- * 






p'.JVpSALARIES: In early 196?, most experienced floor layers were paid"^ - 

, VbetWi^eri,,.$4 and $5 pe^ hour, although wage rates for skilled workers 
rapged from about $3-^ hour in some areas to as much as nearly $6 an 
hour in others.. , - - : ' ' ■ ■ 

7-“; FURTHER INFORMATION: ; Publications“'provlding"'detalled information ’ 

about* training -for this ""trade are available fran:^' American Carpet 
. Institute, Empire rStat ^Building, New York, New York 10001. 

I'm satisfied with~this job . Turn To Page 214 






I would like to see what else is available 



Turn To Page I 65 
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APPLIANCE SERVICEMEN 
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¥fHAT TttEY DO: Electric and'^ gas'|'^ 
appliances that do not .«perat6 pro- 
perly are repaired by appliance 
servicemen. These appliances range 
from' small, relatively uncomplicated 
appliances, such as. toasters and- 
irons, to refrigerators and washing 
machines, which may have complex 
control systems. Basically, appliance 
repair work involyes 'determining whj^ 
appliances do not'' operate properly' and 
then installing new parts, repairing 
parts, or making adjustments. Aypli- 
ar^'ce 'servicemen usually specialize in 
the repair of electrical or gas 
-appliand^s, or a particular type of' 
appliance,', such as washing machines , 
refrigerators, or clothes ^yers.,- : 
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WH^T THEY MUST KNOW: Appliaruie servicemen 'usually are hired as helpers 

Salid acquire their skills through onrthe-job -training and work experience. 
' Employers look for applicants with ijiechanical; aptitude,' particularly 
,r\those who are ..high scl\opl graduates! and who have .had . high scnool or 
..vocational school courses in electricity, mathematics, and physics. 



WHERE THEY WORK: An estimated • 200,000 , appliance servicemen '^Vere ' 
employed thrbUjghout -the country in early 1967 . More than half of -these ~ 
servicemen owned or were employed by ' independent repair shops and firms 
that specialize in servicing coin-operated washing and dry cleaning 

machines. /d)out a fourth were employed in service centers of retail 

establishments such as department and appliance _store^. ' <• 
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EMPLoVmEMT OUTLOOK: Employment, o^ appliance servicemen is expected to. 
grow rapidly -through the 1970 's9 In addition, to ^the . many thousands'"of ' ' • 
job opportunities resulting from employment ^dwth-/^ about l+,000 openings 
'each year will stem from the need to replace experienced servicemen who 
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die or retire. 
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SALARIES: -In late 1966, straight-time average 'hourly earnings of 
appliance servicemen generally . ranged between $1.75 and $l+.00. Most . 
experienced servicemen- had earnings ranging between $2.75 and $ 3.50 an 
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hour ; 



r 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Information about training programs or work 
oppor-tunities 'in this field may be obtained from: Association of 

Home -AppliarCw Manufacturers, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

60606 i . y ' ' ' O 
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•■I'm satisfied 'wi-thythis 'job .. .'91 Turn To Page 2ll+ 

I wduld like to seC/what el^e.^is'available . . ... . Turn To Page 165 
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BUSINESS MACH 




ViCEMEN 
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WHAT THEY DO: machine 

servicemen maintain and repair the 
increasing numbers and types of 
office equipmenl^^ used for corres- 
pondence, for recording and pro- 
cessing transactions, and for dupli-- 
eating, and mailing information. 

Equipment used for these purposes 
includes typewriters; adding and 
calculating machines; cash registers; 
electronic computers and other data- 
processing devices; dictating and* 
transcribing machines; and mailing, 
duplicating and microfilm equipment. 

Thes^ machines are becoming increas- 
ingly ^complex as qlectric and. electronic 
control components are' incorporated 
in them . . 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Employers prefer applicants for entrance jobs_ - - 

as business" machine servicemen to be .under 30 years of age. Trainees,^ 
usually are required to have at least a high. school education., Appli- 
cants who have not completed ' high school, however', are accepted by 
some .cempanies if they .can demonstrate superior mechanical aptitude, 
or ^haye had qualifying..mechanical or 'electrical experience. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Servi cemen do much of their work in the offices where , 
the machines are used. Serviedmeri may maintain this , equipment on a - - , 
regular baSis ^rd^urning. at 'frequent... intervals to inspect the machines, 
to clean and oil themi and t’o .make 'ihinOr' ad justments or repairs . i 'They 
may^also . be called to an-^bffice to check or repair a defective machine. : 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: diie rapidly, growing business machine service field 
will provide severa^ , thousand idob opportunities for young men eacli year 
: during the remainder' of the ' I960' s and throughout the"1970's. 
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SALARIES: Earnings of experienapd servicemen generally, range, f^rom 

$95 td~$l50 a week, depending on the type of machine they serviced, where 
they wehe employed, and their length Of service with Employers. ' ' — . 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Additional information a'bout emplo^ent in the.' , 
field of busTness machines servicing maybe obtained from local dealers ., 
'wlio(.seil eind service typewriters, adding,"' and dictating machines as 
well" as from branch sales and service of equipment manufacturers.. 
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i 'm.''e'atisfied with'this job . Tiff n -To' Page 2l¥* 

i'.Ir'would like to'see what else is available . . 
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INSTHlUMENT REPAIRMEN 
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What they do: Instrument, repairmen install 

and service the complex industrial 
and scientific instruments that, mea- 
sure, record or control heat, electricity, 
pressure; flow of liquids,'^ rhemicai 
c'bmposition , and other variables. 

Instruments serviced by these workers 
■ are used in refining oil, guiding 3 

airplanes and missiles,' generating 
electricity, "conducting laboratory 
experiments, manufacturing st^el, and 
in hundreds of other activitibs. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW:;- To. become a fully 
qualified instrument repairman usually 
takes at least h years of on-the-job 
training and study. Men hired as tr'ainees ^ apprentices generally must 
bq high schopl graduates. .Courses in ^Igebra, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry,. 'electricity, electronics, machine shop practice, and blueprint 

reading are considered particularly useful.; 

' ■ ^ ■ 0 

WHERE THEY WORK: About 80,000 instrument repairmen were employed in 
early ^967, primarily by gas and electric utilities; by petroleum and 
. chemical plants; by manufacturers of instruments, pulp, and paper, m^^ls. 




rubber,^missiles, ,and automobiles; and by ..airlines . 
- 1 >; 



I 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The number of instrument repairmen is expected to 
-increase very rapidly during the remainder of^'the 1960's and throughout 
the 1970' s. ( , . ' . ' 

SALARIES: Most instrument* repairmen in early ',1967 had wage rates between 

$3.25'“and~^3T70 an hour. Those-specializing'- in electronic instruments 
or engaged in research and development work may, receive higher wages 
than' other instiniment repairmen. Some highly skilled instrument^ 
..repairmen were paid rates of more than ah hour. 

- I r' •••■" ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Additional information about' training, as^well 
as employnlentT^pportunities in the field' of instrumentation, may be^ 
obtained from: Instrument Society of- America, 530 William Penn Place, 

Pittsburgh, ^Pennsylvania 15200. 
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SEAMSTRESSES ' , 

WHAT THEY DO: Almost \alf of all 

clothing workers are se\^ers and 
stitchers. Most of the employees 
in these Jobs are women. Sewers stitcja 
garment cuttings together either ^by 
machine or by hand. The quality and 



( ) 



style of ihe. finished garment \ usually 
determine how much handwork is\^in- r 
volved. Generally, highe'r jpr'iced 
clothing, such as suits and coats^, 
require more handwork thaii' do, stahd- 
ardized garments. In the Aveirage \ • 
plant, however,, the work is broken ^ 
down into a large npmtjcr of itachine 
operations, wit^ some handwork when 
the garment nears'"c,ompldtion. 
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WHAT THEY Must KNOWt '- Traihijig requirements for productiq; 
in the apparel industry range from a few days of 
to several ye^s of training and experience. Phy! 
for most production Jobs in the apparel industry 
good eyesight~“and ^anual dexterity are • essential 

WHERE THEY WOKK: Seamstresses may be found in virtfe^Idy every ■ 
corner of the earth; in factories, in plants, and in the home. ' Garment 
factories are located in small communities as well as large dities. 



EMPLOYMEHT OUTLOOK: Total employment in the apparel industry 
the remainder : of the 1960,*s. and . throughout the' i9T0*s is exp 
ihcrease moderately;^ abo\/'e' the 1..U million i^^oyed in early 







SALARIES; ' Jn early 19 6? , average earnings of productiBi workefs^n , ^ 
the. apparel industry were $68.80 week or *$1.89 an honr. ' ■ 

FURTHER IHFORMATIOH:^, Information of a gen||j|^ nature ma^;jj5e obtained 
from the following source: Amalgamated CpSP^ng Workers of America, ' 

15 Union Square, New York, New; York - 10603. " ~ 
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I*m satisfied with this Job" Turn To Page 2lU 

I would like to see/what else is 'available ^ To Page l65 . 
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ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLERS 

i 

WHAT THEY DO:. Assemblers make up the 
largest group' of electronics plant 
workers. Both end-product and component 
manufacturing’ firms / employ assemblers 
with many different skills. However, 

"^rnost assemblers are semiskilled workers . 

MoS't, end products are assembled mainly 
by hand, with small hand-tools, solder- 
ing irons, and light welding devices. 

Assemblers use diagrams, models, and 
color-coded parts and wires to help 
them'in their work. >, 

>- WriAT THEY MUST KNOW: Formal training 
, in electronics is usually not necessary 
for workers entering plant jobsT'but ' ) 

completion of high ‘^chopl .is frequently required. ,Job'„.ap;^licajlts.-may_have...,, 
to pass aptitude "tesVs and. demonstrate s'kill for* particular types of 
work>'^/^'6n-the-"job tir^ining, :usually \for a short perio(i, ib generally pro- 
vided for workers who have had no previous experiencej. ~ Assemblers, 'testers, 
and inspectors^ neqd good vision, good dolor perceptioii, manual 'dexter'i'ty, 
and patience. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Electronics assemblers work exclusively in factories 
that manufacture electronic parts .and components. 

■ EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Electronics manufacturing will , 'provide, t'e'hs of' 
thousands' of job opportunities annually during the late 1960's and, 
throughout the 19?0*s. , • ’I 




SALAKtlES: -The beginning assembler can expqct to earn between $2.36 
$3. 'Q3 hourly, depending on the nature of his work. < 



and, /•; 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Furthef information concerning careers in 
-'I electronics manufacturing can be obtained from the public relations 
.department of in^ivid^al electronics manufacturing companies and 
.. from: Electronic Industries. Association, 2001 Eye Street, N.W. , Wash- 

_.„inton, D. C. 20006. , . 
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I'm satisfied with this job 

I would’^iike to see what else is available 
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MAIL CARRIERS 
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WHAT THEY DOr"; Most carriers or 
^ailmenl as they are commonly known, 
travel along predetermined routes 
delivei^jng and collecting mail. 

Some city carriers, however, only 
collect mail from street letter 
boxes and -from -office mail cfeutes. 
Other carriers drive trucks And 
deliver parcel post; still "others — 
called rural carriers — deliver h.nd 
collect mail along routes usually 
loc^ited outside the city limits. 

- In. Edition, they may sell stamps ^ 
and money orders and accept parcel 
post letter s, and packages to be 
’ registered" or insured. 



WHAT THEY MUST KljlOW: To be considered^ 

Tpr a carrier "position, an applicant 

must be a citizen, meet the miniiiiuin/ age requirements » and pass a civil 
service^examination. To be eligible for employment, most post/^offices 
require carrier applicants to be at least l8 yearg of age and pass a rpad 
test. • 

WHERE THEY WORK: Mail carriers, for the most part, work in' cities 
and smaller towns and communities. Rural mail carriers usually 
operate out of a larger city post office and deliver mail to rural 
residents. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: There will be many thousands of job openings 
■ for mail carriers during the^^^remainder of the 1960's and throughout 
the 1970' s. \ ' ' 7 ' ' . " ■ 

SALARIES; Almost all city carriers begin as substitutes and receive " • 
‘.V. ’ $ 2 . 6 U an hour. Regular city .carriers are paid on an. annual basis, > 5 ^, 
beginning at' $ 5,331 and increasing each year by $176 for the first 6 '^7 
V. years, and by,$1.76 every 3 years thereafter, up to a maximum of $7,267. 
after 21 years of service. . .. /' ' 

- FURTHER INFORMATION:. .Additional information may be obtained froi^: 

; . Merioan Society for Public Administration, 1329 l8th Street, N.Wv, Wash- 

'-(fingtou, D. C. 20036 ; - ' 

I'm satisfied with this job ... ' . . Turn To Page 2 l 4 - 

'' ,~1 wc^ld like to see what else is_available. Tufn’ To Page 174 
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Your decision to not finish high school means that the number of jobs 
that are open to ^ou is very limited. You've just seen one or two 
examples of jobs you might like, bah^d on the other decisions you have 
made about preferring people or things, indoors, or outdoors, etc. It 
should be very clear to you that the most important decision a young 
person can make concerns his educational plans. Almost every job. in 
the United States has be'come more technical and irfo^e complicated each 
year, employers want young- employees and workers' who have had a good 
high schoo l edu cation and h^ve LEARNED HOW TO LEARN. Employers look at 
the high school diploma as an achievement that shows that the young 
person c^ apply himself and master new ideas, information, and know- 
ledge. The employer feels that as the jobs in his company become, ■more 
complicated, the workers who have- had at least a high school education 
can lea.rn the new jobs faster and more easily. So, when an employer 
looks f?or new workers , the advertisement in the "Help Wanted" section of 
the newspaper reads, ^'New; company needs young workers. - Good starting 
’ salary. We will provide trailing for the right young persons . High- 
school gradua-tes only." The iWlly good jobs are usually available to 
those that have a good education.. 




^ ^ Think about the information on this page for a few moments and then, make 
' Vthe decision. _ _ - 






'DECi5lOH3tiME: 

... J:-'-'. '- •• '■ ■ 

1. ' I still db^not plan -to' finish high school and I am 
—satlsfied-with the jpbs.'open to me. ■ - 
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Turn To Page 2lU 



c ,,;2. I think I would like, to reconsider my decision of not 
. • ' fihishing high school. " - 
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' V{;^ -^'yoUR DECISION: THINGS^OUTDOORS -STANDING -LIGHT— with a hich school 

“ ■'''---Sr''-''- 

available to" you. "WHERE TO GO ' 

presented in another sequence . if none of 






diploma. 



'^I^resented here is a I 'sajb'pling of jobs 
<M)R more INFORMATION'’ l/illl be presen 
-~TlC' -the'sej, jc^bs spits 7.ypv|;...., | 
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AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
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'WHAT THEY DO: Aircraft mechanics have 

the . import aat Job of keeping airplanes-- 
operating safely and ^eff iciently . 

These mechanics may specialize in work 
oa a. particular part- of. theAair craft , 

, such as propellers / landing gear , 
'hydraulic equipment, airborne electronic 
communications and control equipment, 
instrmen'ts , or on sheWt metal: sec- 
tions. Th^y frequently ‘ take apart a / ' 
complex airplane component, replace!.^ 

• damaged or\ worn parts, Iput the 
component together, andUtest it to -- 
make sure that it is ppprating 
perfectly. r . ^ 

WHAT THEY ^MUST KNdWj'^ trainee or ’ 
^-a^pr^ntirre— ^h|e-a-i^^^^^es-p3:fefer- 
“7 rjierT between the age's of $0 ah'd "3CT 
',yho a!'re in good physical 
' Applicai\ts should' have a 
courses in mathematics, 




condition. 

.high school or trade -.school educ at ionV including 
physics, chemistry, and machine shop. '"'Experience 
■in automotive repairs or pther mechanical work is also helpful.' Other ' 
machanics - prepar e for- their -trade by- graduating-:from-an-FAA - approved - — 
mechanics school.' . Most“ of tjhese schools have an. 18 to 2 k month progiiffn. 

WHERE THEY WORK; over U5,^00 mechanics were employed by the scheduled ■' 
airlines in late 1966., A few thousand mechanics also were employed by 
certificated supplemental airlines, jaerial application and air-taxi 
firms, and businesses that pse their, own planes to transport their 
key employees or c^go. - \ ' ' 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The number of aircraft mechanics employed 'by — 

scheduled airlines is expected to increase rapidly through the 19T0's;, 
because of the substantial increase in the number -of aircraft in 
operation. ' ' \ ■ , i.»* ' 

SALARIES; Mechanics emp|.oyed\by the, scheduled .domestic and international . 

Other 






airlines earnedT^on the“prverageT $665~a"month ih late 1966. 



ai r c i*aft~mech aiiip'5~geK^ey aT3.y- h ad. lower average earnings. 



FURTHER INFORMATION: More inforB^Mon jconcerning this job tiay ;be had 
■"by cdnt%Ctlhg“t^'¥'rpersonnel office‘''bf~^y airline company.^ — . r 

■' r 1 ' '--y- ,, I-; V , :,iV 
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MAIL CARRIERS 

O- 






I 

<L - 



WHAT THEY DO: Most carriers "or maiT- 



t ravel 



O 



t-. 



men, as they are commonly kno\^, 
along predetermined routes delivering 
and collecting mail . Some city 
carriers, ..however. Only Collect .mail 
from street letter " boxes andri'rbm 
off ice' mail chutes. Other carriers 
dri-vjs trucks and (deliver parcel post; 
still others — called rural carriers — 
deliver and collect mail along 'routes 
' Usually located outside the c|iy limits 
. In' adtiition, they may sell stamps dnd ' 
money order^ and accep'^ p^cel post,,'"' 'n. 
flutters « _ahd -pjackhs^s to 'be-regiej:ered~ 



or insured. 



WHAT THEY JuST KNO\l|f ! To "be considered 
for a carrier position, an applicant must 'be a citizen, meet the minimum 
age requirements, fuifi pass- a ci vil service examination. To be eligible , 

--for-employment-,-most—pQst---offices--requ'ire "Carrier" appl‘i'cants~to~ be 

/least l8 years of age arid pass a road test. , 

/ - ^ ^ . J' 

WHERE THEY WORK: Mail carriers, for the most part, work in cities ji . 

arid smaller towns and communities. .Rural' mail carriers usually ' ' 

operate out of a larger city post office and deliver mail to rural 
residents. ' . ■ ^ ■ 

■ . - „ ■ 
employment OUTLOOK: There "will be many thousands- of job openings for 
mail , carriers during the remainder of the i960’s and throughout the l970's. 










Sit 
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SALARIESj Almost all city carriers begin as substitutes and 'receive 
$2kj6U .a^n hour. Regular city carriers are paid on an annual basis, ^beginning 
at '$5,331 and incrfeasing each year by $176 for ihe first 6 years, and by 
$176 every 3 year^ thereafter,, up to' a m aximum of $T,26j _after: 21 years 



of service, 

/■ 



I 



»ionLi in: 



FURTHER INfORMATION: Additional iriforimatiori may be obtained from: 



. 

- 



. ingt on, -t)'.', C. ‘2003^1,;^ : ' j 

:r, ' I'm ’satisfied with this job . . .: . .'. — 

' "'P . ■ ' - - I . ^ 

I would -like to see what else -is—a-vailable. 
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^ / ^ ■' Forestry Aid = 'V : , . . ^ Firefighter 
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FORESTRY AIDS 

WHAT THEY DO: 






:, c.’ ^ V- 

Forestry aids, "called 
^restry technic ians^ at higher career ■. 

' f assist foresters in managing 
and caring for forest lands arid their 
resources. Their • duties include scalin'g 
logs, marking' trees, ^d collecting , ! 

and recording such data as tree 
heights-, -dialn'^ter.s.,,'’ and mortality/ 

On simple waterslied improvenieh't pro- 
jects, aids install^-inaintain , and 
collect records from rain gauges,- 
streemflow recorders, and soil ■■ ■ 

moisture measuring instrviments . They 
may serve' as rod^en, chainmeri, or. ' 

■level instrument! men 'Tin ^ad survey , ■■ 
-crews;-^ — - — — ^ — — — 




WHAT TH EY MUST KNOW: Young persons qualify for beginning-, positions, as - • 

forestry aids either. by completing a specialized 1 or -2 ^year post- 
secondary school curriculum or ■j;'hrQUgh-woi;k experience. Persons who 
have not had post-second6u:y_scl^bl training must usually have had , S;,./ 

'^xper ie^ric^~in~f ore’ 'w^k~su^K~a'^s~f elTiln^^^ plant ih^trTes~and”' f i 
fires, to qualify for beginning forestry aid jobs. . '• •' 



:~F. 









*'J\ 



WHERE THEY WORK: Many forestry._aid jobs require you to work in remote 
areas of the country. Forestry aids-work in tree nurseries, and in' 
forest station projects of mirting, ’ railroad, find oil companies. Many 
forestry aids are employed In the heavily ;f or ested states ‘of WasKipgton,r; 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Utah and Montana. 



• ^ 






EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment opportunities jfor forestry aids are 
expected to increase rapidly • through the 19TOVs. 



SALARIES: Annual earnings of forestry aids range from about. $k,.000 to 

over $T,5J30 a year'; In /the Federal 'Gover.pdfnli , forestry aids and 
technicians earn between $3^925 and $5-, 331 yearly, depending on: . 
education and“experience . -■ 7^^ ^ ij 



A 



■ 1 ' 



! FURTHER INFORMATION: More information concerning this -job-'may-be-had-- 
byi^contact ing:. Society uf Amer ican_K oreste r s , 1010 l6th Street, N.W.-, 
Washiri’gton, D. ,Utz~200307J.;’ ■ 
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FIREFIGHTERS 
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~WHAT THEV DO: . Because f iref^ri^hTting 
is dangerous and corapXicate'd'^' it'- must 
'"Bfe \frell organizedTi' 'A'^^ everjXf.irfe 



pN '- • _ 

l^' 



• )\ ' 
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^e^ch firefighter performs a specific 
job . assigned- td'him by a ‘commanding 
officer; he may connect hose lines 
:to hydrants, -operate a pressure pump, 
"position l^ders or peij’form some other 
duty. Furthermore, depending on the 
judgment the of ficer .in charge , 
the 'assigned duties of— a firefighter 
may be changed several times. while 
hfs company is. in action'. Fire-, 
fighters must :|;herefQre be proficient, 
■ll n ma ny different kiAds of fire- 
fig hti ng activities, as we lX ,.as_ capable 
■ df -herping' people to safe'ty,,-adminis- v' 
ter.ing -fiirst aid, .ahd'ltaking care 
of . other emergencies as they arise. 






\ 



WHAT THE.Y MUST KNQW: ' To. become eligible for an appointment asja fire- 
..fighter-,.. an. applicant-must - pass-a-wrib-ben-intelligence-test ,-"a"medical * ' 
examination, and tests of strength, physical stamina,^-and agility; as 
specified by local civil service regulations. In most commiohities , these 
examinations -are open only to merTwho are at least 21 years of age,; meet 
certain heig];it and weight requirements, and have a high-school ^education. 

■ .p; ^ ' 

WHERE THEY WORK:-" Firefighters, are employed in every city and town i^n the 

country. Many are. covered under local, state- and Federal Civil Service'-. 
-Codes. '■ - ' X , 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: More than 10,000 openings for firefighters are 
' expected to occur each year during the remainder of the sixties and 
through the 1970’ s. ' Many openings will arise from the need to replace 
men who retire, die, or otherwise leave the occupation. 



cX'. 









0. 











SALARIES: In;1965, the average (median) ^annual entrance salaries for . 

Tirefi^tei-s small cit ies~10,000 to 



25 » 06 o population tp;$5»T9^, in cities with populations of 250,000 to. 500,000. 



r\ 



FURTHER INFORMATION: General .information on the occupation may be obtained 



from: International Association of Firefighters, 105 l6th Street^, N.W.,’ 



Washingtpn, Dv^.0« 



20006. 
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RAILROAD TRACK WORKERS 






? ■' >: 



•■■■r- ' \ ^ 

WHAT THEY, DO: Tra'ckjnen and portable. 



I,., ' 









■equipment^ operators construct , 'mairi- 
tain, and repair railroad tracks and 
■ poadwajrs .Many of them wcirk in sec- 
tion cr ews 'which patrol .and^ mairita in 
a limited secti'on of '^he railroad's 
ri^ht-of-way. Some roads cpmMne 
the'"Section:;crews' afld highly mech^- , - 
nized crews to cover longer- stretches 
of the, right-of-way. Still' other ' 
track workers are', 'employed in "extrta" 
crews. These men perform- seasonal • 



maintenance and repair work 
re'pla.cing rails.--, - . 



such as 



WH AT THEY MUST KNOW; . Most tr a o k 



workers are trained on tlie^ job.'j To 
acquire th4 skills. rieces's^y tOj be- 
come an all-round trackman requpes up to 2 years. Most roads prefer * 
workers between the ages of 21 and ^5 for their track work forces. .Men 
seeking work >as trackmen must be able to read and write and do heav^^ 
work.- , ........ .... .. 




. >\ 



! 
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W^ERE THEY WORK: Railroad track workers sire employed in train yards and 
cross-country rail lines. All the work is done outdoors'. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand new workers wi.ll be hired each 
year in track 'maintenance occupations 'during the 1970 's‘, mostly for 
the saaspnal rush paring the summer rnonths, particularly in northern^ 
sectiops'*of the country. Comparatively few openings will offer stefedy 
'year-round employment.' ' ^ ' 



'^> .. 






SALARIES: Track workers are among the lowest paid groups in the 

railroad industry. Men employed in section and other kinds of crews 
on Class I liTie-haiil railroads, had straight-time average earnings of 
r$2T5^9'n ‘•hpur~xn~196.6'^ ^ ■ 



• I 



^URTH» INFORMATIONr^u^tlier info rmat jo in - may.' he ^o btained^i^rom 



Association of American Railroads, Tr 3 ,nsportation Building, Washington^ 



^IJ7~trr~20006TT 
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^ FARM WdRKERS 
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The typical farm of 
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WHAT THEY DO: 

tod^y is much larger gnd mpre highly' 
mechanized than the -farm of 25 years 
ago, arid consequently requires much /■' 
more capital and many farming skills 
-to own and operate. . The standard of i 
living of American farmers today is 
higher than ever before. Opportunities' 
for the small farmer, however, have ■ 
become very limited. 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The best initial 

training for fari^ng is to, grow up 
on a farm. The necessary expeMehCe 
■qlso-'may ^ be gained'Tsy'wbiTrihg' ^ 
plosely supervised tenant or hird’d : ' ' ' 

prker on a successful farm. ' Several types of vocational training are 




\ • 



h 

•available under the_fgderally assisted program of vocational education, 
•including the teaching of agriculture in high- school. ‘ . 

WHERE THEY WORK: Many farms in the United States are too" small; to ' 

provide an adequate income. In 196U, about 69 percent' of all farms were i 
, classified as cbjnniercial (those providing the farmer 4v/ith his. major source 
of income.) Fewer than 4 5 percent of all farms reported sales of $5,000 
or more. The ..trend toward fewer and larger farms means th’at more, 
Managerial -Skills, capital, and mechanical equipment are needed. 

f 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Because of current trends on the farm, openings for 
new workers dxiring the remainder of the 1960's and over the next decade 
will be fewer than the number of workers who die, retire, or leave the 
farm for other reasons. From' 195^*/ to 1964, an estimated 1.2. million 
operators left commercial farms, ajnd farmworkers declined by 1.8 million. 
This trend is likely to continue ^fjor some years. 



4ALAR4ES^-^-i|CH3me— ia==base'3=^oIe-Iy jon-whabrdrs-fam ^ 7 and 'h ow- much ; 






FURTHER iNFOKMATIONt Addit i orial“ inf of matlon may be obtained from: U.S. 

„. _Pepartnrent o p _Agricu lt\u-e, jja s_hi ^tQn-,_D^CL 
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. ftAlLROAD BRAKEMEN 

— ■- . y j ■ „ 

WHAT THEY , DO: Brakemen work with the 

V conductors as members of the train 
'V crews on freight and ]^assenger trains 
-^d i^^^^ One brake-^ 

mdn is generally stationed in the rear— 
of ..each fi;eight and passenger train; ^ 
his duties include seeing that the 
proper flags, warning lights, and~ 
other ^signals are displayed at the 
1 rear of the train in order to 

protect It while it is in motion and 
(at stops. Most freight and passenger 
trains carry at least one other brakeman 
stationed in the front end hf the 
t^rain whose duties include’ setting . 

‘‘ put- signals t^.protect the front of 
t he train at unexpected stops. 

WHAT THEY M^ST KNOW: Fqr most jobs ^ particularly those on the’traihs, in 

the yards, qind around the stations, training is received on the Job. 

The new employee learns by working^ and ^receiving instructions from experi- 
enced men. For some office and maintenance jobs, training may:be - , 

- obtained in high schools and -vocational' schools r Home study courses on 
railroading are available also. In addition , universities and technical. 

.. schools offer courses in railway engineering -transportation, traffic manage- 
ment, and other subjects valuable to professional and technical workers. 



o 




WHERE THEY WORK: Brakemen are responsible for regulating "the air condi- 
yoning, lighting, and heating equipment in passenger cars ^ Brakemen 
in passenger service (also known as "trainmen^V). sometime^ assist 
the conductor Iby collecting tickets and generally looking after the 
needs of the passengers. Yard br^akemen (frequently, called "switchmen" . 
or ."helpers") assist in making up and breaking up trains by throwing 
switches, coupling and uncoupling freight and passenger cars, and applying 
or releasing handbrakes on cars io Conbrol car movement. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several t hpusahd "opportron it ics— f6r^ new-..worker s to T” 
obtain jobs as brakemen will develop through the 1970 's ainiost- entirely ' 
ds a result of retirements and deaths of conductors a n d y b xaKgnig,h-aS-<i 
because- of pranotions and transfers to other work.” 

SALARIES:' The average monthly earnings of yard brakenjen employed by 
Class I line-haul railroads were $ 6 k 5 in I966. * 

•, ' - - ^ ■ ' ,1 ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For' further information contact; Association 

of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 20006 . 

"I'm satisfied with.tMs -job .... . . , . . , , l^rn To Page 189- 

I wopld like to see what else is available ■ . , , .. Tjurn To. Page _l 84 . 
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DIESEL MECHANICS 

s WHAT THEY DO: D\ esel inechan ICS - repair 

■ ,;.,and raairitaia-, diesel engines that . 
power transportation equipment" such 
as heavy, trucks and buses, ships and 
boats locomotives and other rail- 
road equipment; construction equip- 
ment, such a^ bulldozers, earthmovers, 
and cranes; and -farm equipment such as 
tractors and irrigation piimpS. In 
addition, they are responsible for 
the,, maintenance and repair of a . ■ 

variety of other diesel-powered equip- 
ment including generators,' compressors, 
and pumps used in public utilities;' and 
,oil well drilling rigs. ; „j '' 

WHAT they MUST„KNOwi' Most yelling men 
— who become diesel mechartics first work 

as mechanics repairing gasoline-piowered aujtompbiles, trucks, ^d buses . : 
Employers prefer to hire trainees and -apprenticeship applicants who have. 

-a high, school education as well as mechanical ability. Shop courses in 
automobile repair and maphine-shop work; which are offered by many high 
schools and vopational schools, , are helpful. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Many diesel mechanics .are employed in the service 
uepartments of . distributors and dealers that sell die sel.-;^ engines, farm 
and construction equipment, and trucks. Diesel niechanic's are also employed 
by companies and government agencies that repair and maintain their !own 
diesel-powered equipment. 

... '■ ! '■* .••.’V’'' ■ 

' EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of diesel .mechanics is expected' to increase 
very'- rapidly during the next decade. -• > ^ 

SALARIES: National wage data, are not available for diesel mechanics. 

Wage Cdata collected from employers of workers who repair trucks, buses, 
construction equipment, and stationary engines, indicate that many 
diesel mechanics earn from about. $2.50 to $li.00 an hour. 




.. ( 



-F-URTHER INFORMATION:— Furth^-ihformation about the work of diesel 
mechanics may be obtained from: International Association, of Machinists 

aMf^A^bspac"^ Worker s7T^300“Cb'nnectidut Avenue, N.W. Washington, Dl C. 
2bo!36. ; 1 ' 
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CONSTRUCTION LABORERS AHD HOD CARRIERS 

S 

WHAT THEY DO: Construction ' iaboreirs 

..rwork on allotypes of, buil'ding corist^c^-;^ 
tibn- and on other- types of construction 
projects, such as highways, "dariis, ■ 
pipelines, and water and sewer pro-,, 
jocts. Their work includes the loading 
and unloading Of construction materials 
at the worksite and?the shoveling 
arid grading of earth. Laborers stack 
and carry materials, including small 
units of machinery and equipment, 

. and do other work that aids building' 
craftsmen. 1 ■ ■ ,C , I ■■ i 

■ '■ ' ' " ■. "■ 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Little for.Tial 

training^ is required to bbtain a . 
job as 'a building qr construction 
laborer. Generally, to be employed 
in these ’ jobs, a young man must be 
, at least tl& years' of, 4ge. and in 
good physical 'ConditionT '^ ' : 
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WHERE THEY WORK: Laborers are employed. by all-types of construction 
contractors. A large number of these workers are also employed by .. 
state and muniOipal public works and' highway departments and by public 
utility companies in road ^repairing and maintenance, and excavating. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of construction laborers and hod 
Carriers — estimated at about 750,000 in early 19f>7 — is expected to 
increase slowly through the 19T0's. However, thousands of additional /job , 
openings will arise from the need to replace workers Vho transfer to other 
occupations, retire or . die. ' 

SALARIES: Union minimum hourly wage rates f or *ljri delayer s' tenders and 

-building laborers averaged-$3. 93 and $3.56,' respectively, as, of Jelly 1, J. 966 . 



. 'I 
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FURTHER INFURMATIOnI General information, about ihV work of construction 
-laborers-may- be — obts.ined -from: Laboreirs^ — Int er 'hat i oriaP.-Uhioft' df“N Orth 



America, 905 ,l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006, 
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LINEMEN (ELECTRICAL) 

\ * ,.S 

'■ '' 1 ' ... f 

. WHAT THEY DOj,ri’'Linemen-xonstruct-atid ■ 
maintain- -the'-rletwork. of.-powerlirids' , 
which, carry electricity from gen- 
erating plants ,to consumers. Their • 
work, consists of installations, .>y’ 
equipment replacements, repairs, and 
routine piaintehance' worki. ’ (Although 
in many companies the installation 
of new lines and equipment",.! 55, -i 
—important , in,., other companies '’this 
work is performed by’ outside contractors. 

^When wires, cables, or poles break, 
it means an emergency call for a / 
lin(^ crew. Linemen splide or . replace 
broken insidat'ors or other damaged 
equipment . ' ' . ■ ^ _ 

WHAT THEY MOST KNdwr Candidates for ' ' ' ' ■ ' ‘ ■ 

linework should.be strong and in good physical condition, since climbipg 
poles and. lifting lines and equipment' is strenuous work. They must also 
have steady nerves and good balance to work at the tops of the poles and' 
_to,,avo.i'd,tho„ hazards, of^live,, wires.,, and -falls , . .. . „ ;_i; : 




!■ 






WHERE THEY WORK: Practically all of the lineman's work will 'te done 
outside. A major portion of line laying is done along highway right-of- 
ways and across rugged countryside. ' > 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand jobi opportunit;Les are - expected to 
-be available in trahsmission^and distribution; occupations during the 
1970 's.' ■ . . ■ " • 

. s • ■ 

SALARIES: The apprentice lineman can expect to earn about- $3.8l hourly 

after he completes his initial 6-month training period. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further -informat ion-may be obtained from-: Inter- 

national Brotherhood of- Electrical Workers^ 1200 15th Street, N;W.., Wash- 
ington, “DTTT; 20005. ■ :'v — V-.^ •- . jV': - ■ ~ 
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Your, decision, to not finish high school means that the number of jots 
that are open, to you is very limited. You’ve just seen one or two 
examples of jobs you miglit like, based on the other jdecisions you have 
. -inade-about pref errin^preople -or things, indoors or-outdo'prs, etc’.”; — It~ 
should be very clear to you that the most important— decib4on-a~young 
person can make concerns his educational plans. Almost every job in 
the United States has become, more technical and more 6omplicdted in the 
last tv;-ehty years. It appears that these jobs will become even more 
complicated in the. next ten years. Because of jobs becoming more and 
. _jnQ_re„CQmplicat ed -each„ year » employers^^want . young . employees and workers - 
who have had a good high schodl education and Jiave LEARNED HOW TO LEARN. 
Employers look at the high school diploma as an achievement that' shows 
‘ that the young person' can apply himself and master new ideas, informa- 
tion^ and knowledge. The employer feels that as the jobs in his company 
become more complica.ted, the workers who have had at least a high 'school 
educatipn can learn the new jobs faster and more easily. So, when an 
employer looks for new. workers , the advertisement in the ’’Help Wanted” 
section of the newspaper reads, ”New company needs young workers. Good 
starting salary. We will provide training for the right young persons. 
High school graduates only.” The really good jobs are usually available 
to those that h'ave a good education. 



Think about the information on this page for a few moments and then make 
the decision. • \ 



DECISION TIME: 






1. I still do not plan to finish high school and I am 
satisfied with the , jobs open to me. 



Turn To Page 21 U 



2. I think I would like to reconsider my decision' of 
not firtishing high school. . ’ 



Turn To Page hj 
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1. STONEMAS(iN 

2. DIESEL MECHANIC . 

3. LINEMAN (ELECTRICAL) 
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YOUR DECISION: THINGS - OUTDOORS - HEAVY - "HANDS-ON" 

Presented here is a sajiiplirig of Jobs available to you. "WHERE TO GO - 
FOR MORE INFORMATION" will be presented in another sequence if none of 
these jobs suits you,. ... * 







Carpenter 

Turn To Page 195 



CeiTient Masdn 
Turn To Page 196 



Construction Laborer 

Turn To Page 197 
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FORESTRY AIDS 
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WHAT THEY DO: Forestry aids, called 

forestry technicians at higher career 
levels, assist foresters in managing, 
and caring for forest lands and their 
resources; Tlieir duties include scaling 
logs, marking trees, and collecting 
and recording such data as tree, 
height s , diameters^- and , mortality . 

On simple^ watershed improvement pro- 
ejects, aids i^nstall , maintain, and 
collect records from rain gauges, 
strearaflow recorders, and soil 
moisture measuring instruments. They 
m?Ly serve as rodmen, chainmen, or 
level instrument men on ro^ survey 
crews . , 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Young persons qualify for beginning positions as 

forestry aids eitner by completing a specialized 1 or 2 year post- 
secondary school curriculum or through work experience. Persons who. 
have not had post- secondary school training must usually have had 
experience in forest work such as felling or planting trees and fighting 
■ fires, to qualify for. beginning forestry aid -jobs . 



WHERE THEY WORK: Many forestry aid jobs require you to work in remote 
areas/ of the country. Forestry aids work in tree nurseries, and in 
forest station projects of mining, railroad, and oil companies. Miiy 
forestry aids are employed in the heavily forested states' of Washington, 
California, Or egon , • I daho , Utah and Montana. . ' 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment opportunities for forestry aids are 
expected' to increase rqpidly through the 1970 's. 

. ! ' . ■ 

SALARIES: Annual earnings of forestry aids range from about $h,000 to 

over $ 7, 500 a year. In the Federal Government, forestry aids and 
technicians earn between $ 3,925 and $5,331 yearly, depending on . . 

education and experience. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: More infoimat ion concerning this job may be had 
by contacting: Society of American Foresters, -1010-l6th Street , N.W. , 

Washington, D. C. 20036. ^ V 

I'm sat isfie'c^ with this job . . Turn To Page 2lh 

I would like to see what else is available * . . . . Turn To Page 19 I 
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FIREFIGHTERS 



WHAT THEY DO: because firefighting 

is dangerous and complicatS^, it must , 
be well organized. . At every .fire, 
each firefighter perforins a specific 
job assigned to. him by a cort^nding 
officer; he may connect hose lines 
to hydrants, operate a pressiare pump, 
■position ladders. or perform some other 
duty . ^^uithe^rmtire ,^dependihg on th^ ~ 
Judgmen-t' of the offiqer in, 'charge,' 
the assigned duties of a firefighter 
may l>e changed several. times while 
his company is in action. P'ire- ^ 
fighjters must therefore bej' proficient • 

' in many different kinds of' fire- - 
— f i gh't i ng ^act ivitiesT -as ■ we;ll as ■ c apah le 
of helping people to safety, adminis- 
tering first_aid,; and taking care . , 
of other emergenciqs as 't^hey arise-. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: To become eligible for an appointment as>a fire- 

fighter, an applicant must pass a writ'ten intelligence test, a medical, 
examination, and tests of strength, physical stamina, and agility, as 
specified by local civil service regulations. In most communities, these 
examinations are open only to men who are at least 21 years , of age, meet 
certain height and weight , requirement s , and have a high school education. 



WHERE THEY WORK: Firefighter s'-are employed in every city and town in the 
country. Many are covered \inder local, state, and Federal Civil Service 
Codes . , . , ■ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: More than 10,000 openings for firefighters p.rq 
expected to occur each year during the remainder of the sixties and 
■|ihr6ugh the 19T0’s. Many openings will arise from, the need' to replace 
nieiTwho jretire, d,ie, or otherwise leave the occupation. '' 

SALARIES: In 1965, the. average (median) annual entrance salaries for 

firefighters ranged. from a low of $4,713 in small cities 10,000 to 25,000 
population to $5,79 in cities with populations of 250,000 to 500,000. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information on the occupation may be -obtained 

from: International Association of Firefighters, 105 l6th Street, 'N.W. ,- 

Washington, C'. C. 20006., 

I’m. satisfied with _this job . . _.Ttirn,-To J’_age_2l4_ 

I would like to see what else is available Turn To Page' 191 
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BRICKLAYERS 

■ ■ 'I''' ■ ■ ■ 

WHAT THEY DO: Bricklayers (or brick- 

mason?) are craftsmen who construct walls, 
partitions,, fireplaces, chimneys, and 
other structures from brick. .They also 
work with various other masonry materials, 
such as concrete or cinder block; pre- 
cast panels made of concrete, stone v or 
Hmarbl e ; pore ela in .£,],azgdrtjl e ; s t rue 
tural tile; and terra cotta (a fiard baked 
ciay material \ised for ornamental pur- 
poses). They also, install the. brick 
linings of industrial kilns and furnaces. 

WHAT THEY MUST KMOW: Most training 

authorities, ' including the National 

-Joint (labor-mahagbment) Bricklaying'yVppr§intic,esihip ana Training COmmit'^Nee 
recommend the completion of a 3-year^pprenticesbip program as the best 
way to learn this trade. Apprenticeship ap^li^nts are generally 
required to be between 1 the ages of but this requirement may be 

waived for veterans. A high school education or its equivalent is . 
desirable. 

WHERE THEY WORK: The greal! majority of bricklayers work mainly on new 

building construction. Some are employed in sewer construction to. build 
.manholes and^catch basins. Bricklayers do a considerable amount •of 
alteration work. ' 

EMPLOYMENT bUTLOOK: Employment of bricklayers— estimated at about 
175 jOOO in early 19.6T — is expected to rise moderately during the rest 
of' this' decade and through the 19T0's. In addition, thousands of job 
opportunities will result from the need to replace experienced workers 
who retire or die. 

SALARIES: Hourly wage rates for bricklayers rank among the highest in 

■the building trades. Union minimum hourly, wage rates for bricklayers, 
as of July 1, 1966 , averaged $ 5 - 0 H. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about the'work of bricklayers 

may be obtained from: Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers' International 

Union of America, 815 15th Street, N .W. ,' Washington^ D. C. 20005. 



I'm satisfied with this job Turn To Page 2lh 

I would like to see what else is available. . . . . . Turn To Page . 19 I 
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CARPENTERS 

WHAT THEY DO: Carpenters arfe employed 

in almost every type, of construction; 
activity. They erect the wood frame-T 
work in buildings, -including subflooring, 
sheathing, partitions, floor joists, 
studding, and rafters. When the 
building is ready for. tr, iniming, the y 
••i»s^al]_ molding, wood paneling, 
cabin^s\ window sash , ‘ doorframes, 
door^, a-id hardware, as well as build 
stajxs' and lay floors. Carpenters, 
when^oing finishing' work, must take 
proper care with the appearance as ■ 
well, as the structural accuracy of 
tlile work. Carpenters also install 
heavy timbers used in coiistructing 
docks, railroad “trestles,! and • / 

.similar installations. ’ 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most training authorities ,'j including the National 

Joint (labor-management) Carpentry Apprenticeship i and Training Committee 
recommend the completion of a four-year apprenticeship program as the, 
best way to learn carpentry. Apprenticeship applicants- are generally 
required to be from Ij through 27 years of age; a high school education 
cr its equivalent is desirable. Good physical condition, a good sense 
of balance, and lack of fear of working on structures high above the 
ground are important assets. ' 




WHERE THEY WORK: Most carpenters work i^n the constiucti on industry and 
are employed mainly by contractors and home-builders at the construction 
site. Carpenters are mostly employed in new construction. A large 
number, however , are employed in alteration or modernization work. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of carpenters is expected to increase 
slowly through the 19T0*s. In addition, tens of^thbusands of carpentry 
jobs will be availa-tle each year, because of the need to replace experi- 
enced carpenters who retire or die. 

,i • / ■ . ' ■ ' 

SALARIES: Union minimum hourly wage rates for carpenters average $^4.7^. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Generals information on apprenticeship in this tr^d 
is available from: United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 

America, lOl Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington,! D. C. " 20001. 



I'm satisfied with this job . 

I would like to see what else is available 
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CEMENT MASONS \ 

WHAT THEY DO: The principal work of,, 

cement masons is finishing the 
exposed concrete surfaces on many types' 
of construction projects. These pro- 
jects range |rom small jobs, such 
as the fini^ing of patios, floojfs,*. 
and sideways, to work on huge dams, 
miles of concrete highways, founda- 
tions and wWls of large buildings, 
airport runways , and jnissii^e,, launching . 
sites. On' small' projects , h, cement 
mason, assisted by one or two helpers, 
may do all the concrete work; on^ large 
projects, a crew of several cement 
masons and many helpers may be employed. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: V^itrtralning 
authorities , including' 4he- National/Cement Masonry, Asphalt, and Composi- 
tion Joint (labor-management) Apprenticeship and Training Committee, 
i’ecommend the completion of a 3-year apprenticeship program" as the best 
yay to learn this trade.. Apprenticeship applicants generally^ are required 
to be between the ages of l8 and 25. ' Good physical condition and manual 
dexterity are important assets. i' 

i 

WHERE THEY WORK: Cement ^masons work principally, on large buildings , but 

many are employed on hj.ghway or other nonbuilding construction. Cement 
masons work directly for general contractors who are responsible for 
constructing entire projects such as highways, or large industrial-, 
commercial, and residential buildings. 

\ ' ■ ' ' ' . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of cement masons is expected to increase 
moderately through, the 19T0's. - _ * 

SALARIES: Union minimum hourly wage rates for cement masons average 

$l|.57* Cement masons usually, receive premium pay for hours worked in 
excess of the regularly scheduled workday or workweek.: ' “ 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about the work of cement 

-masons may be obtained from: Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers' Inter- 

national Union of America, 8l5 15th Street ,^_N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20006 

I'm satisfied with this job' . ^ . . .. ......... Turn To Page" 2ll+ 
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CONSTRUCTION LABORERS AND HOD CARRIERS" 

WHAT THEY DO: Construction laborers 

work pn types of building construc- 
tion and on other types of construction 
projects, such ‘as highways , dams, 
pipelines, and \water and sewer pro- 
jects. Their work includes the loading 
and unloading/ of construction materials 
^t the worksite and the shoveling” 
and grading of earth. Laborers stack . 
and carry materials, including small 
units of machiner;|" and equipment, 
and do other work that aids building 
craft sm^en--. — : 

» r 

WHAT THEY MUST-KNOW: Little formal 

training is r^Squired to obtain a 
job as a building or construction' 
laborer. Generally^" to be emR^oyed 
in'theSe jobs, a young man must be 
at least l6 years 6f age and in 
good physical condition. , , , 



contractors • A large number of these workers are algo erfiployed by 
st^te and municipal public _works and highway departments [and by public 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Empldymerit bf construction laborers and hod 



slowly through the 1970'si' However, thousands of additional job openings 
will arise from the need to replace workers who transfer to other occupa- 
tions, retire or die. 

SALARIES:' Union minimum hourly wage rates for hr‘icklayers' tenders and 
building laborers averaged $3.93 and $3.56, respectively, as of July, 1,. 1966. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: General information about the work of construction 
laborers may be obtained from: Laborers' International Union of North 

America, 905 l6th Street, N.W., WasMngton, D. C. 20006. 

I'm satisfied with this job .Turn To Page- 2lh 

I~irould like to see what else is available Turn To Page 191 




WHERE THEY WORK: Laborer? are employed by all types of construction 



utility pompanies in road repairing and maintenance, and/^xcavating . 
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STONEMASONS \ 

WHAT THEY DO: Stonemasons build the 
stone exteriors of structures.!! They 
work primarily with two types of 
stjone^-r-natural cut stone, or-'^nd- . • 

.stone j and artif icial stone, which i.s 
mh.de to, order from. cement, marble chips, 
dr other types bf masonry materials. 

Much of the work of these craftsmen ip 
the_setti^-of cut stone for comparatively 
high-cost buildings, such as off ice 'Wild- 
.in/gs. The stonemason works from'^a set of 
drawings in which each stone has been 
nijlmbered for identification. j 

'what THEY MUST KNOW: Most training ' 

authorities recommend the completion 
of a three-year apprent ic eship pro- 
.. gram as the best way to learn the 
"stonemason's trade. Apprenticeship applicants generally are required to i 
-be between the ages of IT and 2h\ a high school education or its equivalent 
is desirable. Good physical condition is -iin ic^portant 's^set.. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most stonemasons work on new building construction, 
particularly on the more expensive residential and commercial buildings. 

A few work for government agencies or businesa#establishments that do their 
own construction and alteration work. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Little increase.rin the employment of stonemasons is 
expected through the 1970 *-s,. despite the anticipated large expansion 
in new building cpnstruct ion. 




r 



I 



SALARIES; Union minimum hourly wage rates for stonemasons a,verage 
$U,89. . . [i 



" 



,I'm satisfied witii this job . . . . , . . . Turn To Page 2 I.I 4 
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DIESEL MECHANICS 

WHAT THEY DO: laeri.;] r.echanicG rer.'iir 




ar.'i rnvi.i'n^airi dio;y:l er;^ihdn thal*|tver 
transpor tal i on “*cqui pnrctit rjucn as 
hotivy trucks and.buGoc, nhipo rind 
boats, locomotives and othi^r rail- 
road equipment; constructibn. equip- 
ment, such as bulldozers earthjno vers , 

.and cranesi...and farm equipraent ■ such 
as tractor^, and ii‘''rigat ion '-pimps' . ■ ■ 

Irj :addit ion, they arc responsible for 
tne maintenance and repair of a variety . 
of o ther diesel-powered equlp»ment . ’ 

including generators, compressors 
and pumps used ia.jAiblic utirities; 
and-oi’l well- drilling rigs. ./ 

WHaT“TH EY MUStlCH • Most young mefi 
.who_b^c.Qnie_ diesel. mechanics, first . 

work as mechanics repairing gasoliijie.'-poVered ayt.omcbiies,' ' trucks ^ and 
buses, ^tinployers prefer to hire trainees and apprenticeship applicants 
who have -a high school Education as well as mechanical ability/ Shop, 
courses in automobile repair and machine' shop wor'k, which are, off ered by 
many.hiixh schools and- vocational schools, are helpful,- • , - — 

WHERE THEY WORK: Many diesel mechanics are employ^ed in the service 
departments of distributors 'and dealers that sell diesel engines, farm 1 
and construction equipment, and trucks. , Dieser mechanics are also / 
employed by conpanies and government agencies that repair and main- 
tain theii' own diesel-powered equipment. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment of diesel mechanics is expected to" '^ 
increase vary rapidly during the next decade. ' - ; 

. ' . ..• J ■ 

SALARIES; National wage data are not available for , diesel .mechanics . 

Wage data collected from employers of workers who repair trucks ^ buses , ' 
constuct ion equipment, and stationary engines, indicate that many 
diesel mechanics earn from about $2.50 to $U.OO an hour. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further informatioh about the work bf diesel .■ •' 
mechanics may be obtained from: ' International Association of Machinists > 
and Aerospace Workers, '1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.^, Washington, D.C. 
20036 . ■’ ' . ' / - - 
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UNEMEN (ELECTRICAL) 



WHAT THEY DO: Linemen construct and 

maintain the network of powerlities 
whicli carry electricity from gener- 
ating plants to consumers. Their 
work consists of* installations, 
equipment replacements, repairs, and 
routine maintenance work. Although ' 
in many companies the installation 
of new lines .and equipment is impor- 
tant , in other companies this work is 
performed by outside contractors. 

When wires, cable, or ’poles break, 
it means an emergency call for a line 
crew. Linemen splice or replace bro- 
ken insulators or other damaged equip- 
ment . 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; Candidates for 
lihework should be strong and in good/ 
physical condition, since climbing / 
poles^and lifting lines and equipment/ 
is strenuous w^rk.' They must also have 
to work at the tops of the poles and| to 
and falls . 




steady nerves and good balance 
avoid the hazards of live wires 



. \ I 

WHERE THEY WORK; Practically all ot the lineman's work will be 
done outside. A major portion of line laying is done along highway 
right-of*-ways and across! rugged countryside. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand job opportunities are expected ■ 
to be available in transmission and distribution occupations during 
the 1970*s. / . . 

SALARIES: The apprentice lineman can expect to earn about $ 3.81 hourly 

after he completes his initial 6-month training period. 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information maybe obtained from: International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th Street, N.W*, Washington, D. C. 
20005. 



I'm satisfied with this job . Turn To Page 2lh 
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RAILROAD BRAKEMEN 

WHAT THEY DO: Brakemen work with 

the conductors as members ^ the 
train crews on freight and" passenger 
trains and in the railroad yards. One 
brakeman is generally stationed, in 
the rear of each freight and pas- 
senger train; his duties include 
seeing that the’ proper flags, warning 
lights, and other signals are displayed ' 
at the rear^ of the train in order 
to protect it while it is- in motion 
and at stops , Most . freight and pas- 
senger trains carry at least one 
other brakeman stationed in the front 
end of the train whose duties include 
setting out signals to protect the 
front of the train at unexpected 
stops . 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: For most jobs, 

particularly those on the trains, in 

the yards, and around the stations, training is received on the job. ' ' 
For some office and maintenance jobs, training may be obtained in high 
schools and vocational schools. Home study courses on railroading 
are available also. In addition, universities and technical schools 
.offer courses in railway engineering, transportation, traffic manage- 
ment, and other subjects valuable to professional and technical workers. 



WHERE THEY WORK: Brakeitien are responsible for regulating the air con- 

ditioning, lighting, and heating equipment in passenger cars. Brakemen 
in passenger service (also known as "trainmen") sometimes assist the 
conductor by collecting tickets and generally looking after the needs 
of the passengers. Yard brakemen (frequently called "switchmen" or "helpers") 
assist in making up and breaking up trains by throwing switches, coupling 
and uncoupling freight and passenger cars, and applying or releasing 
handbrakes on cars to control car movement. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand opportunties for new workers to 
obtain jobs as brakemen will develop through the 19T0*s, almost entirely 
as a result of retirements and deaths of conductors and brakemen and 
because of promotions and transfers to other work. 

SALARIES:/ The average monthly earnings of yard brakemen employed by 
Class I line-haul railroads were $6h3 in 1966. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: For further information contact: Association of ' 

American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 20006. 



I*m satisfied with' this job Turn To Page 2lh 
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RAILROAD TRACK WORKERS 



ERLC 



WHAT THETDO^ — Trackinen and portable 



equipment operators construct, main- 
tain,, and repair railroad tracks and 
roadways. Many of them work in sec- 
tion, crews which patrol and maintain 
a limited section of the railroad’s 
right-of-way. Some roads combine 
the section crews and“highly mecha- 
nized crews to cover longer-^tretches- 
of the right-of-way. . Still other 
track workers are employed in ’‘extra" 
crews. These men perform season- 
al maintenance and repair work, ^such 
as replacing rails. 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Most track 

workers are trained on the job. To 
acquire the skills necessary to be- 
come an all-round trackman requires ' • , ‘1 - 

up to two years experience. Most roads prefer workers between the ages 
of 21 and I45 for their track work forces. Men seeking work as track-' 
men must be able to read and write and do heavy work. 



WHERE THEY WORK: Railroad track workers are employed in train yards and 
crdss-country- rail lines. All the work is done outdoors. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Several thousand new workers will be hired each 
year in track maintenance occupations during the 1970 's, mostly for 
the seasonal rush during the summer months* particularly in northei^n 
sections of the country. Comparatively few openings will offer steady 
year-round employment . • 



SALARIES: Track workers are among the lowest paid groups in the rail- 

road industry. Men employed in section and other kinds of crews on 
Class i line-haul railroads had straight-time average earnings of 
$2.51 an hour in I966. 



FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information may be obtained from: 

Association of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 20006. 
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FARMWORKERS 

-WHAT THEY DO^ — ¥ h e- typ -i-eal— farm— ef — 
today is much larger, arid more highly 
mechanized than the farm of 25 years , 
ago, and consequently requires much 
more capital and many farming skills 
to own and operate. The standard of 
living of American farWiers today is 
higher than ever befoi^. , Opportuni- 
ties for th^small farmer, . however , 
have become yery limited. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The best ini- 

tial training for farming is to grow, 

up on a farm. .The necessary experi- ^ 

ence also may be gained by working as a closely supervised tenant or 
hired worker on a successful farm. Several types of vocational training 
are available under the federally assisted program qf vocational education 
including the teaching of agriculjtufe in high school. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Many farms in the United States are too small to provide 
an adequate income.. In 1964, about 69 percent of all farms, were classi- 
fied as commercial (those, providing the farmer with^his.! major source of, in 
come). Fewer than U 5 percent of all farms reporte'd sades of $5,000 
or more. The trend toward fewer and larger farms-: means that more 
managerial skills, capital, and mechanical equipment are needed. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Because of. cur rent trends on the farm, openings 
for new workers during the remainder of the 1960's and over the next 
decade will be fewer than the number of workers who die, retire, or 
leave the farm for other resons. From 1954 to 1964, an estimated, 1.2 
millionJoperators left commercial farms, and farmworkers declined by 
1.8 million. This trend is likely to continue for some years. 

SALARIES: Income is based solely on what is farmed, and how much. 

. I 

FURTHER INFORMATIOK: Additional information may be obtained from: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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OVER-THE-ROAD TRUCK DRIVER^ /; 



WHAT THEY DO; Over-the-road truck dr iv- 
ers are mostly engaged in long distance 
driving. Unlike the local truck 
driver, they seldom load- and unload . , - 
their own truck. It is, not too 
unusual, however, to^see an over-the- ; 
road truck driver handling his-freight. 

The Interstate Coiranerce Commission 
requires each truck driver to main- 
tain a log of his drivitig hours, and 
to perform periodic safety checks oh 
the truck; 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW; The ICC has 

established minimum qualifications 
for over-the-road drivers. Among these qualifications are : good hearing, 

20/20 vision, 21 years of age, able-bodied, read, and speak English, -me 
year of driving experience and a good driving record. 




WHERE THEY WORK: Over-the-road drivers usually fall within one of two 

categories: Jong. haul, short haul. Long haul operators usually have 
'two drivers which operate four hours., driving and four hours renting, - 
either seated or lying in the sleeper cab or berth. ^.'Jhort haul drivers 
usually operate by themselves and will be within one tlay*s driving 
•range of home bas'e, although this varies considerably. Long haul drivers 
^may be away from heme base for days, even weeks before returning. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; Employment for qualified -operators will rise rapidly 
through the 1970 's.' 

SALARIES: Earnings are “based on type of freight hauledj distance 

hauled, and many other factors. Over-the-road drivers, with experience, 
can expect to earn between $9,000 and $12,000 annually. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: PHorther information regarding this, career may 

be obtained by contacting: American Trucking Assopiation,- l6l6 P 

Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036.' ■ 

I*m satisfied with this job . Turn To Page 208 

I would like to see what else is available Turn To Page 205 
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LOCAL TRUCK DRIVERS 

' WHAT THEY DO: Much of, the food,' . 

clothing an d other pro d ucts requir ed ■ 

. by consiJiners is transported by trucks. 

The men who move these goods from, 
terminals, warehouses, mines 'and 
factories to wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers in the local area mast 
be skilled drivers to avoid accidents 
cn congested city streets., Local 
truck drivers will receive assignments 
at a warehouse or terminal for delivery 
pickups or both. His truck is 
generally loaded by platform men. 

Sometimes the driver will have to do 
his own loading, in which case he 
loads in a sequence that will lend 
itself to easy unloading. The driver 
secures signatures on bills of lading 
and sometimes receives cash payment 
for delivery of goods . 

WHAT THEY MUST KHOWi Qualifications for local truck drivers vary con- 
siderably, depending upon factors such as the type of equipment to be 
operated and the nature of the employer's business. Some employers will 
hire men 21 years of age without a high school education. The applicant 
must be physically fit and able to lift heavy objects. A chauffeur's 
license and a commercial driving permit is required, along with a valid 
State driver's license. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most local truck drivers operate within the metropolitan 
areas. However, they can be found in all areas of the country, including 
small communities and rural areas. A large majority of these local 
drivers work for firms. which deliver their own products. 

^^MPLOYMEHT OUTLOOK: A rapid increase in the employment of local truck 
drivers is expected through the mid- 1970's because of _the expected ^ 
increase in volume of frieght. 

SALARIES: Depending on the locality and nature of work, local truck 

drivers can expect to earn between $2.79 and $3.58 hourly, \anion scale. 

A majority of truck drivers belong to the union, therefore it is they 
who establish salaries. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may ]je 
obtained by contacting: American Trucking Association, l6l 6, P Street, 



N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. - . 

I 'm satisfied with this . Job . . .' 'IPum To Page 208 
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Your, decisicjn^ to not. finish high school , means . that , the number of jobs .. 
^.that are open to you is very limited. You've just seeh one or two 
examples of the jobs you might like, based on the other decisions you 
have made about preferring people or things, indoors or outdoors, etc. 
It should be very clear to you that the most important decision a young 
person”can make' concerns his 'educational plans. Almost , every job in the 
United States has become more technical , and more complicated in the last 
twenty years. It appears th$t these jobs will become even more compli- 
cated in the next ten years. Because of jobs becoming more and more 
complicated each year, employers want young employees and workers who 
have had a good high school education and have LEARNED HOW TO LE/fflN. 
Employers look at the high school diploma as an 'achievement that shows , 
that the yovmg person can apply himself and master new ideas , informa- 
tion, and knowledge. /The employer feels that as the jobs in his company 
become' more complicated, the workers who have had at least a high school 
education can learn the new jobs faster and more easily. So, when an 
employer looks for new workers, the advertisement in the "Help Wanted" 
section of the newspaper reads, "New company needs young workers. Good 
starting salary. We will provide training for the right young persons. 
High school graduates only." The really good jobs are usually available 
to those that have, a good education. 

Think about the information on this page for a few moments and then 
make the decision. 

•• ’I' . 

c 

PECISION TIME: 

_ 1. I still'do not plan to finish high school and I am “ 

satisfied with the jobs open to me. 



Turn To Page 21 ^ 



2. I think I would like to reconsider my decision of not 
finishing high school. 



Turn To Page U8 
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YOUR DECISION: THINGS- OUTDOORS -SITTING — 

^ ^ ■ X ■... 

Presented here is a sampling of jobs avail_able to you. ,/WirE 

FOR MORE INFORfiATJON" will be presented in another sequence^ 
of these jobs suit you. : ~ ~ 



WIERE TO GO 
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Operoting Enginetf.^Hlovy Equipment) 

Turn To Page 210 



Roofer , 

Turn To Pa^e 211 




Over-the-Road Truck Driver 

Turn To ^*age 212X 



Local Truck Driver 

' Turn To Page 213 
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OPERATING ENGINEERS (CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY) 



WHAT THEY DO: Operating engineers 

operate such equipment as: power shovels, 

cranes, derricks, hoists, pile drivers, 
concrete mixers, paving machines, trench . 
excavators, bulldozers, tractors, and 
pumps. Operating engineers are often 
specialists oh a particular piece of 
heavy equipment. Operating engineers 
are engaged in most; phases of con- 
struction, light and heavy. Eoad 
building and office building construction 
are 'among the range of skills performed. 



education is required to enter into the three-year apprenticeship program 
' offered by the National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for 
Operating Engineers. Applicants must be l8 to 25 years of age and must 
be physically able to perform the work of the trade. Many young men 
seeking employment in this field will not start as apprentice engineers 
but rather as oilers of equipment. From this Job they will work themselves 
upward. — , , 

WHERE THEY WORK: The majority of operating engineers work on construction 
j^'^ojects. Most of the construction machin'ery operators are employed 
by contractors engaged in highway, dam, airport, and other large-scale 
engineering projects. Building projects include excavating, grading 
and landscaping. 



nearly impossible to state average salaries." Apprentices can expect 
to receive a percentage of the pay scale normally allotted to Journey- 
men whose .pay may range from $3.^5 to $6.20 hourly. : ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may be 
obtained by contacting: International Union of Operating Engineers, 

1^25 ITth Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. 

I'm satisfied with this Job Turn To Page 2lk 

I would like to see-.wha't else is available Turn To Page 209 




WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: A high school 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A rapid rise in employment,-, is expe>;ted through 1975. 
SALARIES: Because Of a very ccanplic&ted wage rate structure, it is 
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ROOFERS 







WriAT THEY DO: Roofers apply com- 

pos it ion '-and' other materials, such 
as tile and slate, to the roofs pf 
buildings. They also waterproof 
walls and other building stirfaces. 
Roofers apply liquid compounds with 
brushes. ' 



WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Completion of a 

three-year apprenticeship is recommended 
for all applicants. An apprentice must 
be l8 years of age, a high scl^opl graduate, 
and be in good physical conditipn. Most 
fohmal training for the apprenticeship 
program will be conducted in conjunction 
with the National Joint Labor-Management Apprenticeship and Training 
Committee for the roofing industry. ^ ^ 

WHERE THEY WORK: Generally roofers work for contractors' engaged in con- 
structing new buildings. A smaller percentage , of them are employed as 
maintenance and repairmen. A very small percentage of all roofers are 
self-employed and operate as roofers or maintenance men on a small~scale. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: ^ployment of roofers through the mid-19T0's is 
expected to rise moderately. 

SALARIES: As an apprentice roofer you can expect to receive a per- 

centage of the wage normally allotted to Journeymen. This percehtage is 
based on your ability and experience. Journeyman wages range from $2.80 
to $5*^7 hourly. 

FURTHER INFORMATION; Fiirther information regarding this career may be,, 
obtained by contacting: National Roofing Contractors Association’^ 300 

West Washington Street, Chicago,' Illinois 60606. - 
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OVER-THE-ROAD TRUCK DRIVEfjS 

WHAT THEY DO: Over-the-road. truck driv- 

ers are mostly engaged in long distance 
driving-. Unlike the local truck 
driver,’ they seldom load and unload 
their own truck. It is^not too 
unusual, however, to see an over-thCi- 
road truck driver handling- his freight. 

The Interstate Cdmmerce Commission 
requires each truck driver to main- 
tain a log of his driving hours, and 
to perform periodic safety checks on 
the truck. > 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: The ICC has 

established minimum qualifications 
for over-the-road drivers. Among. . . V 

these qualifications .are: good hearing, 20/20 vision, 21 years ofage, 

able-bodied, read and speak English, one year of driving experience and 
a good driving record. 




WHERE THEY WORK: Over-the-road drivers usually fall within one of two 

categories: long haul and short haul. Long haul operators . usually have 

two drivers which operate four hours driving and four hours .resting, 
either seated or . lying in the sleeper cab or berth. . Short haul drivers 
usually operate by -themselves and will be within one day’s driving 

range of home base', although this varies considerably. Long-Jiaul driver^s 

may be away from home base for days, even weeks before returning. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Employment for qualified operators will rise .rapidly 
through the: 1970 *s. 

SALARIES: Earnings are based on type of freight hauled, distance 

hauled, and many other factors.' Over-the-road drivers, with experience, 
can expect to_earn between $9»000 and $12,000 annually. 

i’ . • ’ . 

FURTHER INFORMATION; Further information regarding this career may 
be obtained by contacting: -American Trucking Association, l6l6 P 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. _ 
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LOCAL TRUCK DRIVERS 

. WHAT THEY DOj Much of the food, 
clothing and other products required 
by consumers is transported by trbcks. 

1 . The men who move these goods from 
terminals, warehouses, mines and 
factories to wholesalers, retailers 
and consigners in the, local area must 
be skillea dr ivers to avoid accidents 
on congested city streets. Local 
truck drivers will receive assignments 
a.t a warehouse or terminal for delivery 
pickups or both. Plis truck is 
generally loaded by platform men. 

Sometimes the driver will have to do 
his own loading, in which case he 
loads in a sequence that will lend^ 
itself to easy unloading. The driver 
secures signatures on bills of lading 
and sometimes receives cash payment 
for delivery of goods. 

WHAT THEY MUST KNOW: Quali fi cations for local truck drivers vary con- 

siderably, depending upon factors such as the.,type of equipment to be 
operated and the nature of the employer’s business. Some employers will 
hire men 21 years of age without a high school education. The applicant 
mu^t be. physically fit and able to lift heavy objects. A chauffeur’s 
license and a commercial driving permit is required, along with a valid 
State driver’s license. 

WHERE THEY WORK: Most local truck drivers operate within the metropolitan 
areas. However, they can be found in all areas of the country, including 
small communities and rural areas. A « large majority of these local 

drivers work for firms which deliver their own products. 

( 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: A rapid increase in the employment of local truck 
drivers is expected through the raid-19T0’s because of the expected 
increase in volume of freight. 

SALARIES: Depending on the locality and n^ure of work, local truck 

drivers can expect to earn between $2.79 $ 3.58 hourly, union scale i 

A majority of truck drivers belong to the union, therefore it is they who 
establish salaries. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: Further information regarding this career may ^ 

be obtained ’by contacting: American Trucking Association, l6l6 P street, 

N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

I’m satisfied with this job Turn To Page 2lU 
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You have arrived here by indicating an interest in apprenticeship 
or^. as the result of reviewing jobs and indicating that you were satis- 
fied with the job information presented. 

Very good. As was stated earlier, the jobs that have been pre- 
sented in this program are examples of the many jobs available. The 
United States Department of Labor has identified Over U0,000 different 
jobs that people work at every day. So far in this program, you have 
made some important decisions about the kinds of work you would like, 
and you've been given specific information for jobs that you would 
probably enjoy. ^ 

There are over 2,000 local offices of State Employment Services in 
United States that help yoUng people find jobs. There is probably a 
local office of the State Einployment Service in your town. If not ^ then 
certainly there is kn office in a larger town near you. Each of the 
local offices of the State limployment Service can provide you with the 
following information and services: 

Job information for thousands of jobs, the local office has a 
great deal of information about the job market in your local area 
and throughout the United States. By contacting your local office 
of the State Employment Service, you will be given the following 
kinds of information; 



B. What kinds of qualifications are necessary to be 
hired in each of the available jobs; 

C. What the advancement opportunities are for each t 
^ available job;. 

E. What the starting wages are for each job. 



For information on referral to agencies that hire apprentices 



A. What jobs are available; 



< 



For infonnation on Job placement or for employment counseling 



Turn To Page 21^ 



Turn To Page 2l6 



For information about referral to job training programs 



Turn To Page 2l8 





UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



JOB PLACEMENT: .The major purpose of the .local offices of the State Em- , 
ployment Service is to place qualified workers in the 
Jobs-that employers have op6n. The -local offices are, 
in contact with employers and main-tain a listing of the 
new Jobs as -they become available. They maintain a list 
. of the available Jobs, complete with the qualifications ' 

needed to be hired, the starting wages, and the advance- 
ment opportunities. With -this information abou-t all, 

' ; kinds of Jobs, they can assist you in getting a Job that 

you would enjoy. ' ' • 

EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING: This service includes many tests that . you can , 
take to help you better understand where your Job inter- 
ests lie, what yovu* abilities are, and what yovu* Job . 
preferences are. These services are free eind cein be 
very valuable in helping you better understand yourself 
' • and your Job goals. v j 

SPECIAL SERVICES FOR YOUTH: This progreim, is specially designedCto meet 

the needs of yo\ing people like yoxirself. This program - 
or service, will prepare young people for, and help-them 
(' to obtain Jobs. i By contacting your local office of the 
; State Employment Service, you can find out what this , 
program ’ includes and how it can help you. 

.. I ■ ■ Turn To Page Zl6 
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APPR ENT ICESHI P PROGRAMS 



. You may be.'.interested to. know that apprenticeship programs, jointly 
controlled by labor and management, offer on the job learning experiences 
in k variety of skilled trades.. Typically an apprentice has a few hours 
of formal instruction each week. In the State of Wasifington this instruc- 
tion usually is conducted, on the campuses of the community colleges and 
vocational-technical institutes. Although most apprenticeship programs .... 
have highly selective admissions policies, students may be referred to 
one of these programs by the United States Employment Service. 






For a listing of • apprenticeable trades: 



Turn Tp; Page^ 217- 
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APPRENTICEABLE TRADES 

The following is a partial list of apprenticeable trades. 



ASBESTOS WORKER 

t ■ t '• . 


MACHINIST 

r' 


AUTO BODY-FENDER MECHANIC 


MEATCUTTER 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


MICLMEN WOODWORKING 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 


PAINTING AND decorating 


_ BAKER ' ,r_' 


PATTERNMAKER ~ / 


BARBER/ 


PIPE COVER INSULATION ' 


BOILERMAKER. 


PILE DRIVER 


BRIDGE (STRUCTURE AND REINFORCED IRON) 


pipefitter 


CARPENTRY 


POWERPLANT ELECTRIC 


CEMENT-CONCRETE FINISH 


PLUMBER . 


CEMENT MASON 


REFRIGERATION 


COPPERSMITH SHOP , 


RIGGER SHOP 


DIESEL 


SHEETMETAL 


DRYWALL 


SHIPFITTER 


ELECTRICAL 


SHIPWRIGHT; 


ELECTRONICS, MARINE SHOP 


STEAMFITTER 


' ' 

. FOUNDRY MOLDER ,, 


STONE MASONRY - L" . " 


GLASS WORKER 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


IRONWORKER . ^ 


TILE SETTING ^ 


LINOLEUM,j:AaP£T AND_SOEniLE-LAYERS ^ 


WELDING 

' . 1 

•r . Turn To Page 2l8 
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\: if tfirough' the testing progi^am of the employment counseling service, 

you find that your abilities and job preferences indicate that you would 
be successful at a (Certain job, but training -is required, before you can 
be hired i the local office will giye you information ad to where you , can 
get the training . The local office will suggest that, (.training can be 
obtained, from such training programs as: 

1. Community Colleges and Vocational-Technical Schools . ' 

2. Youth Opporttmity Centers (YOC)' y ' . 

.■ ' ''' .... ■■ ‘ ; ...■ ... ■ x;.; ■' ■, ,-x 

3. The Job Corps 

4. Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 

For information on occupational training programs in Conuaunity 
Colleges and Vocational-Technical Schools please. . . ' ' _n 











^Entrance requirements for Community Colleges are fairly standard. 

You -must have graduated from high school or be ^ years old. V' ; 

■ 'Entrance requirements for the Vocational-Technical Institutes are 
more flexible. ■ . > . 

. . Both gr’oups .of, institutions typically provide for the completibn of 
high school graduation requirements. The .hasic. difference between Com- . 
munity Colleges and Vocational-Technical Institutes is that the Community 



Colleges offer college transfer "courses and occupational preparation while 
the Vocational-Technical Institutes concentrate on programs of occupational 
preparation. 

TheMecision you must make'how is whether you will choose a school 



bn the basis of location or programs offered 



If you ^^e" interested in LOCATION . . 

W you are interested in PROGRAMS . .. . .. . . . 



, ’. Turh To -Page 293 

: . Turn To Page 221 
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'■ ' \ PROGRAMS ■ _ 

^ - ■ ■' 

Since you are more interested in programs than locations of schools 

■■ ■ ' ■ 

you will he able to consider any of the programs described oil the fol- 
lowing pages. You may choose to explore any of the areas listed below, ^ 

. hut keep in mind that this is a tentativp choice and you cah, change , 

your mind -after reading the description. 
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TRANSFER COURSE. . Turn To 

~AI»ICULtURAL OCCUPATIONS . , . . . Turn To 

HOME ECONOMICS OCCUPATIONS . . . . . C . . . . . Tum To 

0 

TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS. . ... ........... Turn To 

HEALTH RELATED occupations^ ^ . . .: . . ..... Turn To 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS OCCUPATIONS . . Turn To 

BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS ,1 . Turn To 

TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL OCC UPATIONS . . i . . - - 
^OCUITANDTeRSONA^^ .... . 1 . . Tum To 
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Page 222 
Page 223 
Page 224 _ 
Page 225 
Page 226 
Page 227 
Page 228 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

* . '• 

Vocational education in agriculture includes knowledge and skills 
in agricultural subjects"for occupations wh'ich perform one or more of 
the agricultural fSinctionS'of producing, processing, and distributing 
agricultiiral'products, and related services. , Competencies are ■ ....... 

emphasized in one of the primary areas of i>l'ant science, soil science, 
animal science, or farm. managementTT^-Ah-agrlcultural. ocpiipation may include 
one or any combination of these areas. 

For inf ormat ion about' specific programs please turn, to the pages 
indicated below: - 



AGRICULTURE AVIATION . . . ........... . ... l^n To Page 276 

AGRICULTURE business^ . ................ Turn To Page 231 

AGRICULTURE DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION ... . r V . Turn To Page 232 



AGRICULTURE EQUIPMENT MECHANICS AND 



...f ' 



maintenance MECHANICS . . . . ... .... ..... Turn To Page 2^3 
HORTICULtURE (LANDSCAPE AND NURSERY) . . . i . Turn To Page 23^ ’ 

ACRI-CHEMK^^ .... . . TupnT?o Page 235 =^ 

AGRICULTURE RELATED OCCUPATIONS . V . . . . . ; . Turn To Page 236 

K ANIMAL TECHNICIAN . . - . Turn To Page 268 

IF NONE OF these INTEREST YOU . . . . . , . . . , . . Turn . To Page 221^ 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

i 



Vocational education in Home Economics includes training in the, 
skills _of homem^ing and preparation for occupations requiring knowledge 
and skills iplhome econcanic subjects. Courses are also designed to 
h'elp individuals develop personally and socially and to asgiurie respon- 
sibility' as useful bommunity and family member s.^ 

Subject ar^as include child, development, clothing and textiles, 
food and nutrition, home and Institutional management, home furnishings 
and equipment. . 

For further information about specific -programs please txorn to the 
pages indicated below: . - ^ 



GENERAL STUDIES OF HOME ECONOMICS . . . . . . . Turn To Page 237 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING DESIGN AND SEWING ..... Turn To 238 

- - OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING A 

.'SERVING OF FOOD . . . •■Tiurnf'To Page 239 

OCCUfATIONS INVOLVING HOUSEKEEPING , ^ ^ 

' JN MOTELS-HOTELS ETC., - • * ' * • Turn To Page 2l»o ’ 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING CHILD CARE 

AND/OR TEACHING • •• • •.'• • • ^ • • ' ' ' ' Turn To Page 24l 

IF NONE OF THESE INTEREST YOU . . . : . . \ . T^^ 





7 .fgCMMICAL EDUCATIOM 

Technical Education includes the study of the underlying sciences 
■and supporting mathematics inherent in a technology; and of the methods, 
skills, materials, and processes commonly used and services performed 
-In the technology. A planned sequence of study and extensive knowledge 
in a field of specialization is required in technical- education, including 
competency in the basic communication skills emd related general educa- 
tion. Technical education prepares for the occupational area between 
the skilled craftsman and the professional person such. as the doctor, the 
engineer, and the scientist. 

, The technician frequently is employed in direct support of the 
professional employee. For expnple, the engineering technician will 
be capable of performing such duties as assisting in. the following engi- 
neering factions: /designing, developing, testing, modifying of. products 
and processes, production planning, ■Writing reports, and preparing ' 

estimates; analyzing- and diagnosing technical problems that involve 
independent decisions; and solving a wide range of technical probl^s 
by applying his background in the technical specialties — 
science, mathematics, and communicative and citizenship skills. 

For information about specific programs please turn to the pages 
indicated below: 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION (ILLUSTRATION AND DRAFTING) 

ELECTRICAL ELECTRONICS TECHNOLOGY 

FORESTRY TECHNOLOGY . 

CiViL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY . 

OCEAN RESEARCHES TECHNOLOGY AND FISHERIES 
(FISH AND CAME MANAGEMENT) . 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 

GENERAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY . 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 

POLLUTION CONTROL TECHNOLOGY . . 

PULP AND PAPER TECHNOLC^Y , 

VETERINARY TECHNOLOGY . . .... 

TOOL AND MACHINE DESIGN 






IF NONE OF THESE INTEREST YOU 
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. Tum To Page 255 
. Turn To Page 256 
. Turn To Page 260 
. Turn To Page 260 



. Turn 
. Turn 
. Turn 
. Turn 
. Turn 
-. Turh 
, Turn 
V Turn 



To Page 261 
To Page 262 
To Page 262 
To Page 262 
To Page 287 
To Page 287 
To Page 268 
To Page 255 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 



Education for health occupations includes related courses, and 
planned experiences designed to impart knowledge and develop under- 
standings and skills refiuired in the' supportive services to the health 
professions. Instruction is organized for occupational oh jectives 
concerned with assisting qualified personnel in providing diagnostic, 
therapeutic, preventativ'ey.restorqtive and rehabilitative services to 
people including understanding and skills essentiial to care 'arid health 
"services t'o patients.- ' ‘ ' 

Instructional programs which, prepare persons for occupations that 
render health services directly to patients (people) provide planned 
clinical instruction and experience in appropriate clinical situations. 
For those occupations that render health services which do not involve 
direct services to patients, planned instruction and experience in 
laboratories and/or appropriate work situations are provided as an 
integral part of the instriuctiorial program.' 

For information about specific programs please turn to the pages 
indicated below: 



MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL RETARDATION TECHNOLOGY . Turn To Pdge 230 



HEALTH CLERICAL .... 

NURSES AIDE ....... . 

LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSING 
ASSOCIATE IN NURSING 



PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY TECHNICIAN 
X-RAY AND MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY . 

DENTAL ASSISTANT ... 




Turn To Page 242 
Turn To Page 243 
Turn To Page 243, 
Turn To Page 243 
Turn . To Page 244 
Turn To Page 245 
Turn To Page 246 



INHALATION THERAPY AND CARDIO-PULMONARY TECHNICAIN^ 



\ Turn To Page 24? 



MEDICAL WARD CLERK . . 
BIOLOGICAL TECHNICIAN . 



Turn To Page 268 
Turn To Page 268 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION^ 



Distributive education is a program of occupational instruction 
in the field of dist^ributldh and marketing.. It is designed'^p prepeire 
individuals to enter, toprdgress, or to improve cPmpetencies in 
distrilputive^^upations. Emphasis is on the developnent of attitudes, 
skills, -aruT^derstanding r elated to~raarketing, mWchandisini and ' " “ 

managemejft. Distributive occupations are rfound in such businesses, as 
retail and wholesale trades; finan ce, insurance and real estate; services 
and service trades; manufacturing; transportation and utilities; and 
communications. 

' For information -about specific programs please turn to the pages 
-indicated below; 



■ T 



( ' 



MID-MANAGEMENT . . ..... . . . . . Tupn To Page 26k , 

HOTEL-MOTEL MANAGEMENT . . . .... . . . . . ^. '. . Turn Td>age 26 I 4 

CASHIERING AND BANK TELLER . . . . . . . . . . ... . Tur > To Page 263 

SALESMANSHIP AND MARKETING . Turn To Page 265 

transportation management ; . . .... Turn To Page 289 



IF NONE OF THESE INTEREST YOU 



• • • • • « 



> . Turn To‘ Page 221 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION 

Business and Office Occupations include those programs which 
relate to the facilitating function of the', office and include such 
activities as recording and retrieval of data, supervision and 
coordination of office activities, interi^l and external ccmnuni cat ions 
and reporting of infprmtion. 'Tracing in specific skills Includes: 
sten ographic, typing, . filing, and^ei^ted^o^ computing and _ 
accounting material and production, recording, message distribution, 
accoTwting, auditing, budget, personnel and training, clerical 
functions and data processing. 

For information about specific programs please turn to the pages 
indicated below; 

■ ■ ■ ■ l ■ • • ' 

CiERK-TYPIST AND STENOGRAPHIC OCCUPATIONS . . . Turn To Page 2U8 

BOOKKEEPING CLERK AND JUNIOR ACCOUNTANT . . . ... Turn To Page 2$0 

REAL ESTATE . . .1’.;.'. . ....... Turn To Pagc:^51 . 

MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE . . . Turn To Page 252 

DATA PROCESSING . ... . . . . . . Turn To Page 253 

IF NONE OF THESE INTEREST YOU . . . . . . , . . . Turn To Page 221 



TRADE AND INDlSsTRIAL EDUCATION 



Trade and industrial education include training for occupations 



that are skilled or semiskilled and are concerned vith layout designing, 
producing, processing, assemlrlinfs, testing, maintaining, servicing, or 
repairing any product or coDimoidity. Instruction is provided (l) in 
basic manipulative skills, safety judgment, and relat^ occupational 
information in mathematics, drafting, . and science required to perform 
successfully in the occupations, and (2) through a combination of sho;^ 
or laboratory experiences simulating those .found in industry and . 
classroom learning. Included , is instruction for apprentices in appren- 
ticeable occupation's or for journeymen already engaged in a trade dr ; 
industrial'clpcupation. Also included is training' for^service add certaih 
. semiprof-essipnal occupations considered to_be trade and industrial in 
nature.';- ; i, ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ; . . 

For information about specific programs please turn to the pages 
indicated below: 



FLIGHT AND AIR TRAF_FJC_GONTROL . . . . . . . . . . . . Turn To Page 2?6 



OTHER OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS NOT LISTED ABOVE. . . . . Tudh ToJ»age 273 
(SUCH AS COMMERCIAL ART, refrigeration, « 

STUDIOpiLLS AND WATCHMAKING) 2 



MAINTENANCE MECHANIC . .... ... . 

AUTOMOTIVE TRADES AND DIESEL MECHANIC .-. 
AUtOMOTIVE COUNTERMAN . . . . . . 

carpentry, cabinet making and boatbuilding 

AIRFRAME AND POWERPLAnT MECHANIC . . 



. Turn To Page 233 
. Turn To Page 266 , 
. Turn To Page 266 
.'^^Turn To Page 267 
. Txxrn To Page 275 



METAL machining TRADES . . 
SHEET METAL TRADES . . . 
WELDING TRADES ... 1 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRINTING AND RELATED TRADES 



. Turn To Page 269 
. Turn To Page 269 
. Turn To Page 2f0 
. Turn To Page 271 
. Turn To Page 272 



IF HONE OF THESE INTEREST YOU 
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Turn To Page 221 
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MENTAL HEALTH 

■> ■ •‘-.-.j ■ 

. . - Two relatively new occupational , programs in the health f^eld ^ 

prepare students for, employment in the mental health field. 

. MENTAL HEALTH TECHNtCIAM program is a two year, program comhining 
studied in health, psycholb^, and gdneral education. The Associate bf - 
. Arts degree is awarded upon completion and the student is prepared for 
employment in mental,. hospitals vhere openings are alwatys’ available. . ' 



MENTAL-RETARDATION TECHNlCIANp fogram is a, two year associate of 
arts' degree progreun which cc^bines studies in health, psychology j learning 
.’ general studies and internship in an institution for the retarded. ^ The 
greiduates, of this program are prepared to work as assistants to teachers ,, 

, end psychologists in institutions for the mentally retarded.’ 



I 



. ^ \ 






To review other Health Occupations . . . . ... Turn To Page 226 



For information about which schools offbr this 
pro^am please . . . . . ... . 7 . 7 



. Turn To Page 29^ 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION 



This is a two year program of inst^ction intended to‘ prepare 
students for, entry positions at the middle management level in an ■ , 
agriculturally oriented enterprise^or in related sales, service, pro- 
cessing, retail outlets, field positions, or as a manager . or Supeirvis^r . 

Classroom instruction may he coml^ined with planhing on-the-Joh'; 

>, training in which the student gains the kind of experience neceesary 
' for him to progress toward his career goal. of specific employment in 
the Agricultural Industry. . 

Students may also enroll in the Agri-Dietrihut ion' Seminar 'arid 
On-The-Joh Training IProgramS x^ich are a part pf tliis option. The 
■ student may enroll in these as an elective during any of the 1+ college 
quarters, or he may concentrate his experience for additional credit 
>, during any of the t quarters. Whep he wishes to he employed.J’ull- 
time he can CEtrry these programs on a part-time' basis . 

Coxirses are divided among (l) agriculture, (2) business, and 
/ ( 3 ) elective courses with the total program reflecting the student's , 
interest in Distribution, Managanerit, or Production. ' 






I- ■> 



For information about which schools offef t)iis 
program please . ... . . . ^ . .... 

To review other A^icultural Occupations . . 



• • • • 






Turn To Page 29h 



Turn To Page 223 
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FARM EQUIPMENT MECHANICS 

In additipn .to baisic training in mechanics, which is generally 
applicable to automobiles , etc^^-, emphasis will be, placed on training 
needed now for the new specialized farm machinery and equipment. In 
addition to classroom work students, will spend time in laboratphies and 
in the field. In the summer between the first and second year the 
student may become acquainted with the sales aspect of the implement 
field. ' . ■ , ^ ' ' 

The two years of study include engine mechanics, welding, fupl, 
eleotii'ical and hydraulic systems, with emphasis on agricultural machines 
plus bbsinless and management. Elective and general studies foster, the 
development of mathematical, c.canmunicatioh,. and l^jjmari relations skills . 

^ ’ / ' . ' ,■■■ ' - ' ■ ' ' ' 

MAINTENANCE MECHANICS^ 

This program is similar .to farm equipment mechanics in that the 
graduate will know how to repair a variety of machines rather than be _ 
a ‘specialist.- The length_of the program may vary from one to'tyo years. 



For infonnation, about which schools offer— these . . ■ 

' programs please \ . . . . . . . ... . ... . . . Turn To Page”" 29 V 



To review programs in Automotive arid 

Diesel Mechanics .' . . .' . . .. . . . ’. . . \. . Turn To Prig e 266 

To review othet Agricultural Occupations . . . '. . . . Turn To Page 223 



LANDSCAPING AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 



The landscaping and ornajnental horiiculture industry is rapidly 
KTovin g in importance . and . stature — both locally and nationally; : Industry 
has found that landscaped open spaces ai^e desirable as a pliart of the 
industrial scene. Elaborate landscaping of modern home?! sites is , 
'becoming morei and more common. ■ 

Jobs involving gardening, landscaping, garden maihtenance, land-! ’ 

f ; 'I ■ ' 

scape' construction, propagation of plants,' nursery sales, turf 
management arid 'pest and- plarit disease control are/but a few of the i 
employment opportiuiities that are ,a result of this iricreased ^phasis on 

landscaping and ornamentail horticulture-. : . — c. ' - - , _ r 

The program which reinges from orie-half year to 2 years .provides 
experierices~iil working with plarits,' trees, ihrubs, and the control of ' 
pests. Design -of landscapes and the business aspect of inanaging a 
nursery. Or landscaping business are included. In addition, electives 
permit the study df general interest' topics . i ! 



For information about which schools offer this : ' 

program please . . . . . . . . ..... . . Ji Txirn To Page 29^ _ 



To review other Agricultural' Occupations . . . . . Turn To Page 223 
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AGRI-CHEMICAL BUSINESS 
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ERIC 
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Agri-Chemical Business provides classrbom training and extensive i 

on-the-job experience to prepare the student for entry into the 
retail fertilizer,' chemical and farm supply business. 

The^schedule of training caXls for , six quarters of classroom work ■ 
during the fall and winter quarters and four quarters of on-the-job ^ 

, training with a retail fertilizer dealership during two spring and 
sufnmef periods. 

An extremely fast growing and rapidly changing technology, Agri-' 
Chemical Business provides the up-to-date bacTcground infbnnation. in 
the^ classroom and allows the students to lear;d the practical operations 
during ihe on-the-Jol) training, which is supervised both by the employer 
arid periodic visits by C.B.C. personnel. . , , . ’ 

.In addition to .the courses listed^ below, the' student will be 
requir‘(^ to complete the following:^ business mathematics calculating \ . * 

machines, college bookkeeping, credit management , economics, industrial 
marketing, industrial rel^ ions, management principles, oral communications, 
salesmanship, survey of business, written ccmnnunications. , 



For information about which schools offer this 
, program please. . .... .c . . . . • . • ^ 

To review other Agricultural Occupations . . 



. . Turn To Page! 29 k 
. . Turn To, .Page 223 
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There are many: occupations which ara delated to agricultiire. 



t- ', )V, , 



These have been classiified vmder other, headings for example: 



Automotive ;Mechanic, DlSsel Mechanic , Carpentry, Wading .... 
are . under TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 



Draftingj-Electr icity and Electronics are tuider . ♦ . 

TECHNICAL;'. . . 

/Sales/is: generally under ,.V. “ ; 

^ ^ DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Accounting a^nd Offihe Practices are under . , . . '' 









To review these and other occupational, preparation' • 

, programs please , . ... . . ., .. . ... .-Turn To Page 221' 
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GENERAL STUDIES OF HOME ECONOMICS 



•/' ■ 
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ERIC 



, This program offers a variety of choices in career preparatipn 
and. is designed for women who will live two lives— career'woman amd 
homemaker. After the first. y4ar of study in business j speOial general 
education, and^home e(^onfamic8 courses, the student mayjselect one of a ; • 
number of majors. ■ . / ' 

The integrated body of technical skills and econoiic and social . : 
iinder standing gained through this program will prepare graduates to enter 
employment in an 'occupation related to their major area of study and at ' 
the same time xhaintain successful family activities. 



For infcrWtion about which schools offer ^ ' ‘ . 

. program^', please . , . , Turn To Page 29*» 

To review other Home Economics Occupations . . ., . . Turn To Page 22l» ' 
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' DfiSIGN AND SEWING 

, ' Preparatory programs in this, area range, from one quarter in length 
for, power- sewing to two years in .length for tailoring and apparel . 
design and construct idn^ . . / " 

POWER SEWING -(one quarter) The basic program of studies prepares 
the, student;^for^nbry level employment as , 3 . power sewing machine, 
operator;. 

' APPAREL DESIGN (two years) Custom apparel design' and construction 

■ ■ ; , • . ■ ' y 

is' designed to prepare, the student for emplpj^ent in the fashion apparel' 
field. Employment opportunities in new garment construction or altera- 
tion work, either in the home or in a ladies apparel shop, are available 
to the graduate, of this two-year program .of studies . 

tAjLORING (two ye^jp) Tailoring includes production and servicing" 



of men* s and mannish-tailored women's ga^rments . ' „ • ' ' ■ 

TRADE SEWING (two years );^^includes powei* sewing and ;the basics“of" 
both apparel design'anc^ tailoring and is generally an adjunct to apparel 
design and' tailoring. " 

For infortiiation abcut'which |^hools offer these - ' 

programs please i . .... . . T^ri; To Page 29h 

To review other Home, Economics Occupations' .' . Turn ToTage ,22U , 
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The two major divisions of the restaurant food sdryice industry- 
are preparation. -and service. Preparation inO;ludes cooking, baking, 
kitchen management, meal planning and- budget control. Service , ; 

programs cover principles of marketing, Recounting, dining ser-Vice and__ - 
operation, cashiering, and human relations. Supervisors of food 
, service programs must be familar with all aspects of the business. ; - 

' ' FOOD PREPARATION , ' 

sr« . '' . Among the ./Various two-year programs off ered In food preparation 

^ ' are opportvihities for specializatidn in commercial cooking, . commerdial 

/ ' baking, cake decorating," pantry and salad preparation, menu pianning,. 




meat cutting, budgeting, and food services' manag^ent . ' , . . 




ei FOOD SERVICE 


/ • 

■ R 


; \ The, food service programs provide ein orientation to the restaiirant 

; . - industry’ and prepare students for employment as -waiters, waitresses, 

hostesses, apd cashiers. . Students set up tables, wait on customWs, ’ 

• . work at the cash register ,„.act as hostesses and dining 'room captains, 

. ' - ' ' and gain experience in the operation ' of a, modern dining room. ' , 

The programs of varip-us , schopls Paiige in length from one quarter ^ 

.to ohe year,., / w 
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^ ^ ^ FOOD SUPERVISION TECHNOLOGY ' 


I / 

1 . 

I, V. - ■ ; . 


1 'The associate of arts degree in< food supervision technology , ; ~ 

' • ; . . ■ prep^es the student, to supervise institutional res’taiirants in 


1 

' • I* 


,.i plages such as hospitals, hotels^ and industry. A large part of the 

. program is |tr8insf erable for those students who wjsh to pursue the > ' _ 

bachelor's degree. ‘ ' 


l- 

I 

. ! » 


F^or information about which schools offer this 

(program please . . . . . . .' . . . i / .... Turn To Page 29^ 

'• ■ : ■ .. ", ■■ ' ' -■ ■ ■ \: ^ 
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• '" IheSe prepare students for employment as hotel. 



motel; or institutional housekeeping aides. A housekeeping, aide works 

. - . ' '• ' * ' ■ ,,T 

under sijipervision to maintain the cleanliness of: Iroonls, offices, bath- 

' ■ I , ^ ■ ■■ .t • 

.rooms, etc. ' .. ■ ■ ■ , ' >■ 






For infprmation about whidh sehools offer this ' ' / . . > 

' ' ' program please .... j . . . Turn TO Page 29 U 

To review other Home Economic Occupations . . . . . ’. Turn To Page 22 U ' 





For those persons vho like to work with children the _two programs 
below may be desirable. ’ ^ 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION The Early Childhood Education Program is 
designed for the student considering employment^ as a Preschool Leader, 
Teacher Aide, or. Day Care Ass^gjtant* The classes -will also consiclei* the 
other jobs where a knowledge of child development is necessary. 

The classes for the Early Childhood Education Program are Eirranged ' 
so the student will be involved in participation and observation from 
the first quarter, to the last. Child Development, Principles of Early 
Childhood Education, Creative Experiences with children and a two 
quEirter practicum are irwluded to give the student continued awareness of 
the ,chil4 from agb 3 to 8. . ' . - 

IMSTRUCTION ' AIP The Associate of Arts degree for Instructional 
Aide combines^ general studies, psychology, and specialized courses in ' 
the use of instructional devices. At the jeiid of^two years the graduate 
will be prepared to assist teachers in a Variety of fields by preparing ' 
and operating instructional medis and -devices. ' 

■ .‘f '■ ' , ' ■' ' . 

For information about which schools offer this . " 

program please . . . .-. . . .... . .' . . . Turn To Page 29b 



To review bthi;;r Home Economic Occupations . . .. . . Tu rn To Page 22b 




HEALTH CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 



■Programs in the .Health Clerical field include medical . secretary , 
medical assisting and medical records technology. . The programs 
described below: range in length from l6 weeks to two years. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY (2 years) is, trained in medical terminology 
and office procedures. • . ■ . . , 

MEDICAL ASSIST ING . (l6 weeks tb'2 years) The l6 week program ihcludfes 
medical terminology, laboratory procedures, and clerical training for 
nursing units. The 1 and 2 year programs provide training for assistants, 
in doctor's offices, medical clinics and hospitals. In addition to 
clerical skills it also includes training in the care and, treatment of 
patients . 

, MEDICAL RECORDS TECHNOLOGYd year and 2 years) The one year pro- 
greim includes medical records science, typing,' terminology and practical 
experienee. The two year program includes the above plus, course's in 
communications skills, and general studies. Both programs qualify the 
student to take the. National Accreditation Exam.. 

For information about which schools offer this / ' < 

program please ,• * Turn To Page 29^ 

To review other Health Occupations . . .... ... Turn To Page 226 
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NURSES AIDE 



i ' ... : ■ ■ ^ I 

Tl:|e n|ir.seS| aide programs, are^short, term programs (approximately 12 
•weeks) designed' to prepare students to serve on the nursing team in 



dii^ect ;per\|ice -t^o the patient. ' Aides help in' maiijitaining tleapliness ,! 



moving, patients and providing a cheerful. Healthful, climate. 

“ ' i.-. • ■ 



PRACTICAL NURSING 



fhe 



lel practical nursing' program prepares men alid women for 'employmenjt 
as bedside nursea-in hbspi-tals and other institu"tions * Numerous ! 

opportunities for employment, are available in . geherab" hospitals j^Hursihg 
hoines, sppcijalized hdspit^s,- doctors ' of ficesV',' clinics",' and in privatei 
honj^ care^ | ' ' * ■ ' 

This iqeptif icate progr^ ihcludes'^two major divisions. The first is 
devoted to clasisroom and l^^J^patpry' studies dealing with basic nursiiig ' 
skills, relatled inforiaat^on, and the deV'elopment of attitudes necessary 
for employment' dnnealth-rn^ fields. The /second phase of the program 

is devoted 'i to -.supepvised .clinical pract ice in 'hospitals and ■ other ' cooperl 
ating heal'tih tare agencies. V i 

Upon satisfactory completion, of the program of studies,-;-"the student 
receives a certif ic'ate frpm the' college and is eligible to writeHhe 
State Boardl LiScensing Examination for practicdl nurses V"''- - . 



1 



ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING 



The, associate -degree nursing, programs ahe designed to preparp studentb 
to hare for patients at staf^ level pos it ions^-ain -.Hospitals and other '■ 
health care instituti|Ons . Graduates are awarded the Associate of Ar-t's or 
Applied Arts'De^rep and are eligible to ■write ihe State examination for [ 
licensing^ai&Ta=.-regijst.ered nurse. i 

The^^.progr|ffig_,axe two yealrs in length' and include, in addition to the ' 



essentx^CttUrsihg-^eory, clinical experience and general education 
courses ' ' _ ; i ^ . 



For information, about whicHr^schools offer this ' 

program -please Turn To Page 29h 



To review other Health Occupations . . ...... Turn To Page 226 
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OCCUf^ATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 

■ ■ '• . • • ’ •'> ' ■ • 

• . This program rrepareb a. student to work under the supervision of a 

registered occupational therapist. The assistant may carry *ovTE^ the 
-following procedures: select a suitable activity (or guide the patient 

to seietit it) ; motivate_and instruct the patient; control the conditions 
under which the activity is: performed; observe physical and behavioral 
changes and contribute -reports for the other, rehabilitation team 
members . 

This program is two years in length. It includes supervised clihical 
experience in addition to the technical arid general courses. 



PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 



This is a! two year“ piogr^. approved by the American Therapy 
Assoqiaiiion to prepare students to work und^r supervision of a professional 
therapist. The duties, include the use of the mechanical apparatus , 
mass age, 'and the application'rof heat, light, water, or electricity inf 
the treatment of patientsrwith disabilities 






For information about which- bbhools -offer thehe,- - 

progi"ams please' • ■ /’• • 

I, I 

To review other Health Occupations . . . . . . i 






Turn To Page 29^ 
Turn 'to Page 226 
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X-RAY AND MEDICAL TECHNICIAN 



M EDICAL LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY This two year progreun is designed, to 
prepare the student to he'iM assistant to the Medical Technologists 'add 
thfe Pathologists in, hospital and clinical laboratories. The first^phase 
is pi* eper at or y whereby 'students take classes, on campus. The second^^^^^v^^^^^ 
phase is spent worXihg in a hospital laboratory under the direct ion ;^of 
college and hospital staff . 

X-RAY TECHNOLOGY Most x-ray technicians use k-ray equipment to 
diagnose and occasioheilly tpeat patients at the precise request of a 
doctor. This includes positioning and shielding the patient as well, 
as .determining the x-ray settings. 

For^ information about whic^ schools offer these • • - . ^ ' 

• "prd^ams please . .' . . . . . Turn To Page 29^ 

To. review other Health Occupations .‘r.' ; ^ ^ To Page 226 
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DENTAL TECHNICIANS AND ASSISTANTS 
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TheLDENTAL TECHNICIAN pro^am is designed to prepare men* and , 
women" fotiwbrk in; dental ; laboratories or clinics where* the dent lire, - - 
partials, crowns and bridges are produced to the'. dentist ’s specifica-' ’ 



• < 



lEn two year programs emphasis, is placed' oh. performance of labora'^ry ^ 
skills and the study of oral anatomy and dental materials and ^techniques ^ . 
Because many dental, technicians’ operate their own businesses, allied ' 
courses in bookkeeping are also provided. ’ 
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DENTAL ASSIStlNG is in most cases, a .one-year prb^am which prepares 
students for employment as'^'assistants to depitists to perform minor ^ 
dental functions such as cleaning" 'teeth. Upon completion students may 
take, .the National Certification Test of the American Dental Assistants 

, , (f ' . 

/Association . ,/-■ V.n ■ , • •• 



For information about which schools offer these / 

programs please . . . . . |Turn To Page 29^ 

To review other Health dccupations Turn To Page 226 
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^INHALATION THERAPY 

;. and . ’ _ 

A; CARDIO^PULMON ARY TECHNOLOGY 



Or 



yt-^ 



IH^ALATIOI^ ' -THER AP-Y '-^repares . lH^e, student for' employment in a ^ 
that requires spebialv'^kill iri the handling of compressed leases ,; th^e :_ 
proper use of ^devices that assist Weathing,‘.and the adtainistration pf 
medications. The program is two years^in length and combines course ,, 
work and clinical experience. 

^ C ARDIO-PULMONARY TECHNOLOGY is a relatively new area of medicine. 
This program prepares the student to provide the following services; 

1. talce electrocardio^ams; - 

2. assist in heart catheterization; ' ...... ,, ^ 

3. ' operate he ert-lung mac^^ihe. during open heart surgery; 

U. ..monitor' hearts of surgery patietits* i* ' 

This two 'yearf program combines courser work and clinical experience 



K - 



j- 









for which the. degree of Associate of Science^is-'awarded. 



■ ri* 

■ i 

i , 
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For information about which schools offer these > l 

programs pleise ••*... . . . , • ; Page 29^ 

To review other Health Occupations • • • • • . : • • . Turn To Page 226 
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^ese d^e-year programs concentrate "^friiharily on office skill . 



'courae-s with' some related work in contounieatioris'. Typical coui-ses , 
■are tyrpevrit ing, office machines, filing,- secretarial practice" and in 
seme cases bookkeeping. ' - . . , ' . 






SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 



Successful completion of one of these programs provides the: 



backgrdupd^dhd skills that prepare the studerjt. for office employment 






ii 



^ ',r> ' - 



an advanced level. , The two year pregrari ie. divided into three 
.general areas of study: ; technical skills (typing, shorthand,, office '' 
mac^ilnes, etc.) typically make up half of the', c'oiirse. work; apppobting 
ai'eas such as biisiness, math, accounting 'and business lew typically 
make up one fpurth^'of . the course verk;, the renjainder is devoted to .. 



general studi . ■ 






For inferiratien about which schools “off er these 



programs please 



■a 






• • • • 






To review other Business and Office Cccupatiops 



. , . . ^rn Tq Page 29^ 
. . . Turn To Page 228 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING OCCUPATIONS 

- .....v' • . ■■ ■ . r'- . VI U , 



., ■ The occupational fields of ‘bookkeeping and, kccounting require 
j^vorkers^ to have’ varying degrees of skill jand Jaiowledg^e. The more 

- ’ - , " ' v'*-:: ■ ■ . . ■ ■ S;.' r ' - ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , 

routine skills; such as accounting machine operation can be learned in. 
a short, time. Preparation for junior accountant positions generally - 
req^uires business law, economics, and principles of accounting in 
addition to skill in the use of accounting machines. Junior acqoiintant 



i'- 



programs -generally Require two years of study". 
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For information about which schools offer these. 

programs please . ; . . . v Turn To 



r: ■ '. 

<■ .'..Vl..'-' 



To review other Business and Office Occupations . .1 . . Turp.To- Page 228 
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REAL ESTATE 



A 
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Real estate progr^s eu*e designed to prepare students to meet the 
increasing .demands of the real estate industry. ^.Graduates 'may be 
employed in the sale, lease , management, exchange and appfaisal of 
real estate. Upon completion of the one or two year programs students 
are eligible to take the State Real Estate License Examina- 
tion. The two year programs, in addition to real estate courses, offer 
work in basic commxmications and computational! skills. 
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For information about which schools Offeir- these ' 



programs please . . .. . . . . . Turn Tb Paj^r'^ph 

/ To" review' other ^Business and Office Occupations Thfn To Pag^^28 
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BUSINESS SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 

This Is a. one-year program, but with the addition of general education 
courses it can be expanded to two years -and result in the associate of 
arts^egree.. The program prepares the 'student to work as a recep;y.onist, 
customer service' -aghnt; and to serve the employer in. resolving customer 
problems-. .Typical employers would include the telephone cbmjjany, utility . 
companies/, as well . as large retail stores. 

; j'c>. •' ( ■ ' . . ’ \j 

For information about which schools offer this 

program . ' . Turn To Page 29 ^ 

Turn To Page 221 



MANAGEMENT 



X -There ar.er.a nimbCT programs for business management. Tli^e most 



coramon tUro year/i^ogram in Washihg^on Community Colleges andvVocational- 
lical Institutes is called mid-management. " . 

. fianagement programs have been class_^ified under Distributive Education. 
’ in this book. ' ■, ‘ o/, 

, To review thes'e programs please j . Turn To Page 227 
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DATA PROCESSING 

Data processing 'involves the gathering* sorting, measxiring and 
reporting of information that can be counted or quantified. It is one 
of the more rapidly expanding occupational fields in business today. 

Within data processing there.are routine Jobk that can be learned 
in a short time sUch as keypunchiixjg and card sorting, filing, and 
handling. Other Jobs such as computer programming require more pre- 
paration. I , 

The various training programs are catagSrized bfelov. 



■'# / 

KEY PUNCH OPERATOR / 

The heart of any data processing system is in its key punch sta/f. 
Key punch' Operators are the individuals who translate data into a / 
fora thht may he fed into a computer. The efficiency of an entii^e data 
pjfocessing organization is ofi;en determined hy the performance ^vel of 
the people working in the key punch section. These programs provide 
training for entry employment as a key punch operator; / 

' CLERICAL DATA PROCESSING 0PERAT40MS 

Ihis program prepares indlvidueG.s to enter employment as a, data 
processing clerk. The one quarter program includes introductory 
courses in computer logic and computer programming plus i business EngHsh 
the theory of systems analysis and the use of supporting equipment . ’ 

The supporting equipment that the students learn to use Includes 
key, punch', sorter, interpreter, collated, reproducing punch, and the 
accounting machine. . 



" DATA PROCESSIMG TECHNI 

' These programs are designed to prepare mi individual for a positicai 
in business where he will be able to respond to the , need, for converting 
ever-increasing quantities of raw data into useful management infor- 
mation concerning the- economy, markets^ production, and inventory. 

The courses that make up thes^ two year progreuns ere divided among 
computer programming .( including systems, procedures and the rise of 
supporting equipment “and the supporting equipmeht)"^and the’ supporting 
fields of math, business, accounting and statistics with general studies 
to enhance advancement. * . 

For information about which schools offer these *"'■ 

programs please . . . Turn To Page 29U 

^To review other Business and, Off ice Occupations . . Turn To Page 228 
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SECRETARIAL SPECIALTIES 






-, ; A few programs, are offered which develop speoial skills that go 
beyond the typical secretarial skills. 



/ — 
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A FOREIGN L' 



secret^ial 



■^NGU AGE SECR E TARY per form^ the standa,rd s 
duties, but in addition.^is capable' of translating from English to a - 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ‘ I' ' ' 1 ^. 

foreign- language or from a foreign language to English. Som^ businesses 
such as import-export' companies have a need for this specialty. 

A LEGAL SECRETARY performs the standard secretaorial duties, but in 
addition, must be familiar with legal terminology and the formats of 
legal papers. Many businesses and most lawyers heed for this 

Specialty. 









For information about which schools- offer these" , 

programs;:please; . . Turn TO "Page 29k 



Medical -Se^etar ies have been described imder Health- 7 -'^ >; 
Occupations, for tlie schools that' offer t hi b',’ , ■ ^ 



.prograim please 



j;. ... • ... • . (« _« . \ Turn To Fage 2k2 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION ILLUSTRATION and DRAFTING |' 

' Drafting has been, defined ‘as the lanuage of. ^industry. There are 
many levels of employment in' drafting from detailing to designing, but 
all of them are intended to make clear to, production workers what is to 
be made, modified, Or assembled. ^ , 

.. Illustration is somewhat allied to drafting in ihat . it also presents 
pictorially the products of industry - The, tools and techniques of pro- . 

. . .1 T '• ' ■ ' ^ - 'i. 

■ duction illustration and drafting overlap quite, a bit., Illustratiob and^ 
drafting llave many Specialities and the training programs vary in 
length’ from one quarter' to two years. Exeunples- of specialities would- include: 




1 










cro 






ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING which prepares the students to work as 
draftsmen and; structural detailers in the. architectursil and constniction 
industry^ I ' 



T OOL AN D MACHINE DESIGN TECHNOLOGY includes drafting for industrial, 
pr^oduction send training in the special machine tool needs of highly . . 
rT-;- . --automated industries. ~ ' ” 



F,or information about whiph schoqls offer these ^ 

programs "please . ; v / *7^ 29 U' ' 

To review other Technical Occupations. . . . . . . . . Turn To Page 225 , ' 
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ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONICS OCCUPATIONS 



Occupations in the areas of electrical and electronic applications 
have some -skills and knowledges ‘ in common. _The basic theory is- the ' 
same aiid ^o are many Of the basic circuit^. There is a difference 
between them in adyanced study when the applications of electricity 
are generally to^ accomplish work and, the applications of electronics " 
are generally to transmit central signals. 

Enjployment in the. electrical trades generally requires an appren- 
ticeship whereas electronics does not. Although the programs discussed 
below 'range from one year to three years in length the beginning 
classes are. generally applicable to electrical occupations. , 

ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY offered "by several schoois? 

ELECTRONICS COMMUNICATIONS is a specialized field-dealing with- 
connnercial broadcast of radio and ^television plus microwave traba- 
mission and mobile units 

■ . • \ 

AVIATION ELECTflONICS has Special applications to airborne: electronics 
equipment and the ground based guidance system. 



INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS, is a rather mixed field with studies of a * 
number of the applications of electronics and electricity in the fields' 
of construction, production, and measiiTement. 

ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC servicing is a constantly expanding field 
as more and more appliances are used in the hone and in industry. 

For more information on Electronic Technology . . . . .Turn- To Page 257 

For more information on Electronics Communications .''.Turn To Page 2577 

For more Information on Aviation Electronics ... . .Turn To Page 257^7 

For more information on Industrial Electronics . . . .Turn To Page 258 

For more information on Electrical -Electronic 

Servicing . .Turn To Page 259 



If none of these occupational training programs, 

interest you then review other Technical — - 

Occupations * .Ti«ti To Page 225 
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ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY (GENERAL) 



These pr^^ams are two years, in length wit'i the exception of the, 
one at Spokane Community College which has a third year of ad.Yanc,^:.s'tu(Jy 
available. The courses studied are divided sc that the student spends 
about half of his time in the, study of electronic theory and application, 
.about one fourth of his time in allied fields such as math and 'physics, 

:;and the remainder in general studies. 

The prbgr^s are designed to, lead 'to employment , In the design, 
testing, calibratiorl, modif ic'ationv and production of electronic appliances 
and systems. i Y ' 






ELECTRONICS COMMON I CATidKS 



‘3U 



A 



ThesYpi'Pgr^s range in lerigth from one to two ypars and are designed 



, to prepare Ithe student, for entry employment in'-' .the communications in- 
'"''^dustry in positiohs involving maintenance, operation, and service or 



electronic , equipment related to AM-FM broaddastin^, television bropd-^ 
casting, Yicrowave’netVe^^ and two way mobile communications systems. 

completioh- cif/Clie ^ the student is eligible to tsike the 

4^f>ropriate FCC (Federal ^Communications Commission) licensing tests. 



AVIATION ELECTRONICS 



- y The field of aviation electronics- of fers -many challenging and 
ludrative employment opportianitiesj - because of the scope and complexity 
of modern aircraft systems and equipment, training prJ.or to employment x 
is essential. , , ' ^ ^ 

v , -Programs<of'study in this field include airborne and ground (fe^uip- ^ 
ment; used'tb yguide aircraft and to* operate the "on-board systems . The- 
areas. of study include microwave, radar, sychros , . servos, navigation 



systems, communications systems, and small airborrib''^6omputers. 



Fop' information about which schools offer these . x 

. I programs please . . . Y. Ps-ge 29^ 






To review other Technical Occupations . .[ J- . . . j . Turn To Page 225 
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rj ; INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRONICS 

This is an-arbitary classification of a mixed gr.dup of. offerings. 



■ ■{'.■ •- . 

The -programs are two years in length and prepare the student for a 
^xy^isty of ^obs.' _ [,;j ./ , 
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.INDUSTRIAL electricity covers the basi'c 'dlrcuits forj the distribution 



of electrical power in plants, arid the mainteriahce and ,rs^ai!rjof motorso 

'-V r.' ; y « 

and generators. ■ ,, y-- ' 7, 



INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS ccrvers, the components and systems of elec- 



fP 



tronics in the control .of .iridustriai production. . This includ^s^ the 






instailation,'"i^iritenance^and‘.repair2 of ..electronic instuments that- 
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_ contjrpX^ower .flpw" andrmonitor teraperatvri'es arid fluids. ’ ' '-•7' 

For iriformation about which schools offer, these { ,■ 

■ programs please . . . . . . r . , . ., .v' . . . . . *j Turn To Page 294 
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To reyisw other" occupations.'^ ^ — 

iTechnical Occupabidiis ' ' 



Turn To Paga< 225 
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sources. The protection of this^re^ource, the efficient us*e of forest { 
products and the continued development ofj new forests presents a continuing 
challenge. Programs in this area prepare students for ei^ploymeh^with 

governmental agencies and private business.. ,,In addition to the study 

/ • ^ ^ ' '■ } 

of forestry, forest: products, fire control, and dendrolpgy^^hese pro- 
-ams include study in’ supporting fields of engineering and physical 
( ^ciences. 




CIVIL ENCiNEERING TECHNOLdGY^ 

■ , r" 

A technician ip civil engineering has a choice of many jobs in " 

■ drafting, .field surveying, construction, contracting, testing and o 

O- 

inspection, maintenance and highway construction. These prb^ams require 
two years "of study T5^ of which is in engineering and the remainder ~ 

„ _ in geiiefal studies ... 

In addition to the ^civii\engineering?technology programs -there are 
a few closely relate4y hut^m'6re specif ic; pro^ains such as: Highway Engineering?: 
Technology and Surveying Technology. 



For’ informat ion-on which schools offer these 
, programs: please . . -r ”"’ 

To review other Technical Occupations- 










r; 



New jobs are developing which focus on the study anc? use of th^ 
natural resources in the oceans of the world. Each of the programs 
listed below is unique in its own way and is two y^ars long. 






'O 



^ O CEANOGRAPHY TECHNICIAN helps in' the compilation and tabulation of 
data gathered by research ships and shore stations about the shorelines, 
bottoms, and the sea Itself. 



A MARINE BIOLOGY TECHNICIAN works in a'^laboratory under the 
supervision of a scientist. He prepares tissues, slides,, photographs 
and conducts analyses with various instruments. v‘" ' 



An UNDERSEAS TECHNICIAN is , a professional diver who is capable 
of welding, cutting, photographing underwater in the process of :'' - 
construct ipg, salvaging, or demolishing facilities. He also' must know 
seamanship and. other related, topics. As a student he, will be^expected / 
to have abouT $300 worth of special equipment. / 






\[ 
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A FISHERIES TECHNICIAN works with governmental fish hatcheries and / 
research laboratories. He assists in the'^propaga-^ion of fish, research/ 
on diets and water pollution. ^ / 
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A FISHERIES AND GAME MANAGEMENT TECHNICIAN prepares for occupations 
similar to Fisheries-Technicians with the added responsibility of '/: ■ 
•studying, protecting, . and promoting the bare of wildlife in their natural 
,;'habitat. • ‘ < 
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For information about which schools offer these 
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programs please . . . ■ . . . Turn ITo Page 29^ 



To review other Technical Occupations 
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The Generfi'l Engineering Technology program is designed to train' 
the student for a. job in civil, mechanical,' or architectural! engineering . 
The program i§ two^years in length; a portion of which may he trans- 
ferable to a four year institution. 

An engineering technician may work' as a surveyor , estimator, draft.s.r 
man, technical) writer, computer -programmer orXother duty which requires- \ 
limited supervision so as to free -the engineer from such work as 
research, designing or field work'. , . 



MECH^ICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 



The, first year of study in these two year programs is similkr to 
the first year in- other Engineering Technology programs. Many of dihe 
courses are transferableiito four year Institutions. 

Upon- canplet ion of the program the student is prepared for entry 
employment in produeijion planning, , technical writing, t line and motion 
study, drafting, to' mention but a few. 

■ ■ X - The two' year s': is typically divided into three areas pf study with 
50 /J being engineering', 25 /J supporting areas such as math; and. 25^ in 
communications and general studies. ■ 



INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 




The first year of study in these two,.y,ear-program% is similar to the 
first year in other Engineering Technology programs. Mapy of the, courses 
/ are transferable to four year institutions..^, . " j 

. cofipietion Of 'the Xpr student is prepared for entry , 

employment in; production planning, technical writing, time" and motion , , 

study, drafting, to, mention but a few. The difference between Indust^al 
and Mechanicil Engineering Technology is that - Industrial Technology ^as,',^ 
-an. emphasis on. business and mariagemerit. ' The two years is typically divided 
into four~areas of ptiidy, with 25^ being engineering, 25^ ^supporting areas' 
such ' as,math,X 25^p;in communications andr' general studies, land 25^ in . 
.busipess and 'management principles. ' - .-f-'l . ' 



For • inf ormation on .which schools offer these ■ 

, programs please '... ., Turn "To Page'P9^ 
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To "^reyiew other ; Technical. Occupations • ..... j'Turn To Page 225 
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CASHIERING 



O 






Programs ^designed to' train cas^liers vary in length fronj one month 



to -three months. Most of these programs include both classroom training 



o 



and on the job experienceV. Course worH'- emphasizes proficiency in the 



U 



use of cash registers, scales,. chahgd making, refund^ and exchanges. 
Related coui*ses cover pei*sonal appear^ance, retailing procedures,, and 
salesmanship. , , 



/ . 
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BANK TELLER 



For years banks have been doing the jtraining*^of tellers on the job. f 

Most of them still follow this procedure'. jTh’ese programs are_ designed 

to increase the efficiency of training. ! Tellers need many skills in 

«• 

addition to change making and' pleasant, per sojial appearance. Tellers, 
are responsible for balancing ,their.^^ccpunt^ everyday and for assisting 
-it routine. duti.es' in the bank 'such as check filing and 'the 'maiTing of\'V.' 
■statements. The length..of the program (both on the job inba bg^nk and in-tf', 
public schools) depends' a great , deal on the student's ability. ' 
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For information on which schools offer 
these programs . 






'. ' Turn To Page 29U"’ 



To review other rDi^iributive Occupations .'. i . . . Turn To Page' 227 
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MID-MANAGEMENT 

The mi d-m anagement program includes two yeeurs of college class- 
work combined with Job experience which allows each student to work 
on a Job related to his field of interest. ' 

Future employment may be ,in stores, service stations, lumberyards, 
tl’ansportation, and in many dther'’management ^level positions in retail, 

wholesale, or service-selling businesses. Students may be employed 

/ \ 

prior to completion of the two year prOgf-am. . j 

•J • . ; 

HOTEL-MOTEL MANAGEMENT \ ' 









. Hotel-Motel Meinagement is designed to prepare students for-entry 
or trainee positions in the organization and operation of th‘e\otelj 
motel and restaureint industry. The two-year program includes courses 
which provide technical background, social understanding 'iarid aVeureness 
of the political and economic environment. 






. APPLIED BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIOM 

This program is for the business oriented student who dpesnot 
plan to transfer to a senior insl^iti^tipn.,. Course work; includes accounting, 
business administration^and .office training jtbgcther with basic studies • 
in communicative and computatiOrial' skills . "The twp-jreeu' pro^iSms j 
prepare a student for a position^ in small business or industry,, as an 
assistant t^ an accountant or office manager. , 

For inf drinatibn' about which schools,, offer these . - - , ’ ' ' 

programs please . ; . V Turn To Page 29U 

To review other prpgrams ~in Distributive Education . . Turn To Page, 227 
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SALE«^ANSHIP 

salesmanship vary in length from 4 months to 2 ye^s. 

- i-" ^ ■"■ . ■ ■-. ■ ■ • ■ 

. Spm^'Or~x'thetfi\emphasize a specialized kind of selling such as insurance 

.) :■■■,■>■-; V'^"- ' ■ ' ^ 

and •some include on-the'-^j oh (Experience concurrent with course work. 



Related studies are off eredAnj communications, human relations, puhlfc 









relations, -advertising d.nd sales promotion 



I 



MARKETING 

j 



O 



V 



_v 






. Ma:|:keti'ng “is a two ye^r associate degree program which includes 
many of the aspects of salesmanship plus an introduct'xon to market Tfe'sear^c^ 
purchasing principles' and the methods of merchandise display and advertising. 
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For information on which schools offer these 
programs please . . ."“r^' . . . . . 

To 






^•;r 1: 



. Turnl To Page 294 
■ ') ■■■ 
review other Distributive Occupations . . . ... . Turn To Page 227^.)" .' , . 
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AUTOMOTIVE TRADES AND DIESEL MECHANICS 



„ 0 " 



automotive mechanics ate in great ^demand^and, receive good pay. 

■ ■c'- \ ^ 

After completing .the' training program and a fev years on the job they 
can 'become foremen,- service managers, or ovners of their ovn business. 

The program (usually two years) \ippludes instruction in hand and machine 
t6ols, engine rebuilding, engine "tune, electrical and carburetion Systems 
and accessories, differentials, aubbmatic and manual transmissions. 



\ 



f. 






AUTO BODY REBUILDING AND REFINISHING\^ men> are as much in demand as 
jnechanics with equal opportunity for advan^eifient after completing the 
two year- program and gaining some on the job experience. The programsOf^/ 
studj^ncludes metal rdpair, glass- ihstallajt ion, fabric jrepair ,, refinishing, 
shop operation, estimating repair costs, and the , fundamentals pf business 
practice and customer relations. . 



AUTOMOTIVE COUNTERMAN The Replacement Parts business (automotive 
and industrial) is one of the largest and most important in the world. 
Competent persohnel eire needed to fill the many jobs that are required 
to keep automobiles, trucks, and- industries operating. 

The opportunities areT vast iand varibd find range from being a^, 
partsman or counterman" t6^ a’ s-tore manager or owner.- The program is designed 
to'develop skills, and ah 'understanding of the total' replacement 
parts business as an industry. , ” 7; 



-V -• 



^,x 



For information about which schools of fer -these ' 

programs please • Turn To Page '^ 29 !* 

To review Diesel Mechanics programs . . . , . *. . . . Turn To Page 2lh 



To review other Trade and Industrial Occupations 



Turn To Page:-229 
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CABINET MAKING AND MILLWORKING 



In addition to basic training in the use of tools and machines, 
■programs in cabinet making include instruction in drawing and blueprint 
reading, finishing materials^ and processes, design ahd construction." 
Progr^s vary in length from one to two years. ■ j. 



CARPENTRY. 



( I 






The rapid growth of the "building industry has 'Created man^ jib 
opportunities for skilled carpenters. With. the exception of the- • 
one year progrig^at Seattle Community College most' of the training 
programs are two years in length; Course work includes clashes. and 
shop work in roofing, windows, drywallj building Specifications, 
blue prints and r estimating.' Some ^of the pro^eimfe offer related courses 

in communications and computational skills. / 

BOAT BUILDING 






Interesting and well-paying jobs in the marine construction'^ 
industry are available to qualified individuals! on a year-rouffd^asisV"' 



/ 






The program provides-related technical j^pstruction and shop., exj)erience 
in a 'commercial boat shop atmosphere, in'volving work in the various* 
phases pf-construction of new boats from layout to launching. ThecurriC' 
ulum alsO; covers marine repair. Completion of the program requires 
approximately two years. 



For information about ■which schqols -offer these . 

programs please ; : ,...Tvirn To' Page' 29U 

To review other Trad e^and Industrial Occupations . ifurn'To Page. 229 
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ANIMAL TECHNICIAN (VETERINARIAN ASSISTANT) 



o 






This two year associate degree program is designed to prepare students 

■ .* 

to assist veterinarians in a broad range of duties essential to the. 
proper . care of animals-rj Duties include such activities as reception and" 
record, keeping, restraint of, annals for examination and treatment, assisting 
in surgical procedures performing laboratory tests, medication, feeding, 
and maintaining properQanitation. 



o 






7 



2 



BIOLOGICAL TECHNICIAN 



- <9 



i 






During the course of two years of study the-student earns the 
associate of ^ts degree and prepares himself Vp assist scientists in human 
and animal research. He pi'epares tissues, slides, photographs and conducts 

* ■ * ' I * \ 

analysed Vith various instruments./ 



MEDICAL WARD CLERK 



/ 



' j 






A 



The medical ward clerk training program is a short term' patient oriented 



program. which prepares the student to play an important role in the allied 



health field.^ .The . course work includes patient'. care including'maying and 

""" ' '■> ■■■ •-■•'f'---. ’ if . .r-' •) yT..'w •.:»> y 






restraint of patients plus record keeping and' knowledge of- referral 






^processes. 









' ' 



For information about which schools offer 
y' ' these programb^ please . . 



. .7: 






\sV':y;.. r /. 

• • ••• » .• *A* 



Turn To Page 29^, 



To re'vlew other programs . . . ... . . . . . . . . Turn To Page 221 
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METAL MACHINING TRADES 



r.y 



}> 



There are levels of sjkill in the metal machining trades from machine 
operator to tool and die maker>. All of the skills are in demand and after 
- on-the-job experience promotions are possible. The machine shop prograjr\s 
listed below prepare the; student for entry employment to work on lathes, 
drills, planers, shapers, milling machines,'' grinders, and with bench 

-jobs . ■ 1 ^ • "■ ■■ , , _ , - ■■ 

The programs vary in length from one year to two years depending upon 
how much skill the. student wants to^develop before employment and ..also 
dependant'^ Upon the number of related or general ' education courses ;he .I.,,, 



enrolls in. 









- 1 



\ . 



\ 



SHEETMETAL TRADES 









Sheetmetal workers are employed in the construction of horned. 

1 C. ■ ..I 

businesses, and industrial plants to- fabricate and install beating and 
ventilation ducting. In manufacturing'; they layout and construct tanks, 

hoods, ornamental parts, and other pieces madeNfrom sheet steel. 

. v"’' ' i 

The preparatory programs range from one- year to ,tvo years and 

cover ■ pattern developnrent , locks, seatts, fastenings, -bend allowance, 
and drafyng. The related studies include mathematics, customer:^ 
service and production, plus general studies of value to advancement 






in the field. 



Fbr information about which schools offer these 

programs please ... .' . ., . ..^ . . .... . . . . . Turn To Page 29h 



To review other Trade and Industrial Occupations' 



^ Turn To Page 229 
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WELDING 



^ Metals and fabrication of met&.ls is one 'oT'thle fastest grooving 

I ^ ^ I ■ • , 

industries in the West due to heavy manufacturing developing in this 

area. The welder-who possesses skill in the various welding processes 

V , ■ 'J 

^d understands the^ related technical aspects (|)f the occupation is 
assured of continuous and well-paid emplbjmient "and opportunities for 
advancement. ^ - ^ ■ 

•- One-year programs emphasize the techniques of welding jVbh^pr'acter- 
istics of metals and prepare the student for employment as a. welder. ■ 
Two-year prograins in welding technology in addition to the above include 
related courses in communicative and computational skills. Welding techni 
cians may' be employed as welding insp^tbrs ai^id- supervisers. . 



/' 



j \ 



For., information oh which schools .offer "these. .. . • i ^ 

. programs please ......... •. v - . . -• - Turn To Page 29^ 

To review other Trades and Industrial Occupations • • Turn To^Page^229. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 



The coiranerciaL.photjOgraphy programs are desired to provide technical- '■ • 

skills in the ,^aj o^ hranches of .photographic workl. The^ourses-pi-ovide , ’ 

' 1' ’'V'‘ ’ ' ’ ' ’ ■ 

•a background, in tecjhnical'; skills, scientific kno\!rledge, and'- economic : “ 

..■■-—and ef standing that Jyill allow an’ [individual to ifind' diityy employment in : \ 



U ' ■ • 

ch as : 



photographic areas! syii 

Industrial Pno^cigrapl^S^/} 
Cciinmercial l^hotography 
- . „.,™'Pr e s B~Photogr aphy 



o 



Motion Picture & Television’ 

\_ . I Photography — 

— --"-i-—— -Photographic -Sales~-"-"““ — — ~-r— 
. — , Photographic .Trainee 

- Public delations Photography 

Photo Instrumentation ^ 

■ .-'/ ■ ■ T / ■' ■' ■; 

Course work covers lighting, camera techi^iques* darkroom techniques, i 
portraits and other .special photographs plus portfolio preparation. 
Communications skills/and general studies round out the two-year program. 



Portrait ^^!/prk 
Illustration i 
Advertising 



-C-. ■■ 



For information alb'^ut which schools off^r these 
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PRINTING AND RELATED TRADES 



0 . 



,./A-A . : 



/'r 



K. 



:■•->■ A full fledged printer serves six years of;' apprenticeshipv' Sbme" ’ 

of the time spent ip' the programs .li/sted 'b^low might 'be applied to • ’ ' 

. ■ ' ' . ■ --A .1 / I- ' ■ ; ' , ■ ■ - ■■■■■ 

-apprenticeship. -. However, there aj’.e |many jjo'bs related to printing- or^—> 
•covering selected portion's of printing that' are aVaila'ble without '■■ . ^ 

appsr'ent iceshiip. ' . 






_ — '”--Thesc'programs^nclude~cburse.^y:qrk"inicomposition'i TraHefr''Op“efattOttr~T 

^ \ , r- . ^ r-. ■ . ■ 'V ■ ' -t ' " . .'...J.'.. : 

Of duplicating equipment,, and bindery procedures. The two year pro^ains 

also include related business arid g>^neral Studies . ' 






f ' 
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For a related program, see Journalism Technician • . Turn "To Page 289 



• • . 

For information a'bout which schools offer these 
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OTHER OCCUPATIONS 



The occupational programs Ir^cTuded on this page are such that they 

'? — '■ - ■ ’ i . ' . i. 

do not pepit . grouping vitii- programs previously listed. ' 

For information ‘6n one of these unique occupational programs pleas? ' 

turn-l!o: . - '■ - ' ■ - 

j;; ' ' 



■ I : 



COMt iERCIAL ART iAND REL ATED OCCUPATIONS.^ . .... . Turn To Page 285 



■■ I 
\\ ■■ 
C 



OFFICE Machine REPAIR ... . . . . ^ -Tum T6 Page 286 



REFRIGERATION AND AIR, CONDITIONING OCCUPATIONS . . .. Turn To Page 288 



JOURNALISM TECHNICIAN Turn To Page 289 



QUALITY CONTROL OCCUPATIONS ....;. 

• l ■■ 

RADIO AND TELEVISION PRODUCTION . 



■I . r 









WATCHMAKII^ (HOROLOGY) 



-,_Turn To Page 290 
.. .<r Turn To Pa:ge 291 
Turn |to Page .292 



jrOJlEVI EWpJTH ER_TRADE ANDJNDUSTkjAL_OCCUPATIONS . ._Turn To Page-229^_ 
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‘ The repair_and maintenance of heavy duty, equipment and; trucks is 
■ one of the most interesting and challenging. Of all trades. , Nev 
..'models and .lar.ge; size machines:; and-^yeh'icies -pffer» a variety:- of different • 
-repair-applicatiohST— Heavy duty-mecharii^ receive excellent pay wi^h' 
many fringe benefits, and, opportunities -"Of 'becoming shop, foremen, service 
manager s or, ovmefs of .> their' Own businessbs. * ' * - 



This tvo^year...progi^am combines the study of construct ipp, '^nction, 
and sbirvice of heavy duty "equipment ...with practical shop experience. 

... ; I ■ , 

Graduates are prepared for entry emplo^ent in the field of hbavy duty 
■ -mechanics. ^ 



For informatiipn about vhich schools offer these 

programs please. . . . -. . . * .:. • TUrn To Page 29^ 



~i-T b review other Trade and Industrial Occupations . . . I'iu^n To Page 229^ 
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; | , - > :AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT MECHANICS 

' (. >' €D ~ ^ 

..V ' Typically, mechanics are prepared and licensed in both airframe 

f 6pair and malntdiiande and' in po'werplant repair aijd ..maintenance . Each 
■ -y , . ' • .< ‘ . .?. ■ "-■ ■ ^ '/ ■ 

of tlie two hr^s requires; a, year of study^apd th'g licen^ issued by 



tne i^'ederal Aviation Agency-^ . However, it . is possible' to study either 
area independently or to combine the- study with flight lessons- - . 

. AIRFRAME MECHANICS handle, ithe~repkir and ‘maintenance ,of the hy4raulic 



^ t 



;ems , elebtrical systems , metal .covering and framing , fabric and 
wooden sections, plus the control rigging. 

- / POWERPLANT MECHANICS handle the repair and maintenance of ^ircraft 

;.T, ^ pow^er.plants.. which requires knowledge. about fuel injection, carbur'etion,/ 

'' ■' ignition systems, electrical systems, propellers plus reciprocating!.. 

( engines, ^turboprops and turbo (jets. /' . 
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For; information about which schools /offer . these^ JI''" . 

Turn To Page 29 U 

-^e^ r e view oth ea^vd:a!tion^^^Qdeup ation^ . ...... — . . . ’^Tut i f-Tq— F age^ 29~: 
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AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 



vr:: 









'S ■ 



■ ' The-increases' iri conmercial andjprivat,e flights has opened o^portuni- 

: ' U-f 

ties for employment in air. traffic control flight seryice stations, airport 









. L 



contro.^ itowers, ai>d, air roate traffic control .centers. The program described 
here ieads7to' entry employment where with further training by the Federal 
■■'Avia'tibn'/Agehcy many- advanced ."jbbs k^ available for young applicants. 

The program is two years in length .and results ini an associate of 
arts degree'^ The" course content includVs^^ flight principles,, navigation, 
meteprology,^ aircraft instrument, broadcasting,'? plus air traffic rules- ' 
and regulations. . .. . ; 



FLIGHT TRAINING 



■ ( 
\) 



j ^ 



.^,..^„,„,..The-^Federal- AviatipnrAgency-4ssues--licenses ■|;o persons-^^ho - - - i'-- 

.demonstrate'prof iciency in.*flight.' The programs, start with .a student 
license and lead to private and. commercial' licenses. Ground scnool ' 

^ — r- ' . /■ C* _ • <3 . 

includes the necessary instruction in navigation, flight theory, 
weather, and instrument useT' 

The fees for flight time make the 'program relatively expensive i 
The student may enroll coi^urrently 'in other general, education" 

courses which, may eAhanc.e employment. For example general education.., 

co^arses plus courses -in agriculture could dead to emplojqnent as an 

, aviejtion applicator ( crppduster. )°. ^ ' ■ ' 
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'For information ..about"T?mclr^cho 0 ls"-;off er these 



programs please . ... ./. . .. . .. . . . . . Turn To Page 29 !*. 






To review other Aviation Occupations . . . . . Turn To Page- 229 
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SOCIAL AND PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 




A 




The occupatiojial preparation programs included in this ,^oup are 
verjj different fjom' one pother,. -hut. employment is readily available 
in' all of themi '. The names of thie, occupations are self' explanatory . ■ 
For information on these occupations .please turn to: 




LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CORRECTIONS OFFICER. . . . . . . Turn To Page 278 

FIRE SERVICE , . . 7 ; . . . . . ..:rr y • . V " j . 'Turn 2j8 

AIRLINE STEWARDESS ......(. . . . . . . \Turn To Page 279 

RECREATION TECHNICIANS . ... ... , . .. . . eTum To Page 280'^ 

DRY CLEANING . ..l7 . . . . . . . ’‘Turn To Page 28l 

BARBERING •'. . . . .-n, . . . . . . . Turn To Page 282 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT . . . . y , ^ ^ . .' ^n To Page 283 

COSMETOLOGY (BEAUTY CULTURE) . . '. . .' . . . .■ ”T Urtt-’t’o Page„28Ul 

TO REVIEWOTHpR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS ^ Turn To Page 221 
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' CORRECTIONS OFFICER 

This program prepares students to serve as guards' and security 
officers in penal -and correctional. institutions. The speciality courses 
can be combined with general education courses so the 'graduate will qualify A 
for the associate of* arts degree. Employment inlthis field is always available 
to qualified applicants. ' . ' 

, LAW ENFORCEMENT 

_^This prepares" students for em plo yment ‘ in' local, state ., ' " . 

and. national law enforcement agencies. Approximately! half of ' the coul.sel- 
work. in the two-year program emphasizes law enforcement techniques ■ 

and procedures land the other half includes related work in human relations, 
^communicative and campUtational skills, physical education and political 
science. The minimum age for employment ranges from 21 to 23, years. 






FIRE SERViCE TRAINING 

■ [ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ 

i’ire service training is a four-unit course of one and one-half ; 
(years duration consisting of three regular school semesters and one 
’summer semester.. Students may also' enroll on a. half-time basis, taking 
either morning or diftbrnoori class . Half-time students will require 
-three years to complete thie course. ...The fstudent&s^ist’ be '21 to be. 
eligible-'to work as a fireman. , 

The fireman's job includes much more than fighting fires. He 
inspects buildings for fire, safety and^helps to educate the public about 
fire safety. , ' ■' 

-- ... :■ ■ ■ . ..?/ .. 

For information about ■which schools offer these ' ' 

programs please-A / . .“1-. t- . 1 Turn- To Page'29h- 

- A' ■ ■ 

To review' other Social and' Persona^ , 

~ Service .Occupations . TT7 . . V. . V T’ .” . . . . ^urh To Page~'2TT 

; ; . . ■_ ' - ■ ■ , — , ; . 
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AiRLiME STEWARDESS 

0 . ' , ■ 




‘These programs^ar.e^fie signed to train young, single women who are 
; ‘ , ■ ■ . ' C . 

specifically .interested in positions as flight stewardesses. The 

basic requirements for employmeni, are 21 through 27 years of age, not 

less than- five, feet two inches nor -more— than -five -feet eight inches' in 

hei'ghtj" weight in proportion to height .but not | more tkan 135 pounds;, 

neat and well-groomed. Applicants with two years of business experi- 1 

ence in publi'c contact- work in addition--to- training‘are given pref- — 

ekence by the airlines in hiring. Course work inclijfies orientation to 

aviation and flight, social grace, communications, geography, social 

science, arik a foreign language. The to.tal program requires two years 

t 

study ’. 



For information about which schools offer these 

programs please . . k',... Turn To Page 29k 



-To review-vOther-Social- and-P ersonal-Services — v-i--.-^Turn -To Page-27T 






RECREATION TECHNICIAN 

I 1 ' . ' 1 < ' 




ItECREATION TECHNICIAN ,is a new and challenging field offei^ing many 
career opportunities in both public and private agencies; Opportunities 
^e availa\ile in such areas as. professional ski instruction, playgrovind 

l ead ership, industrial; amd military services ,^ho^pitals,.; institutions-* 

commercial and voluntary agencies/-, 

i , fi ' " . 7 

, The objectives 'of ,the j;wo year program is to develop, capable leaders 
with adequate understanding' of the program of activities to meet in- ‘ 



-- -,-<iiyi<iual_needs/-. To • develop-ZLeaders with^the skilld-to assist- people 

in becoming more proficient in activities, and vXb can help people i 

acquir«inew or greater recreation skills. 



For information about which schools offer these i[ 

- • programs please . . . . . . . . . . . Turn To .Page 29 I 4 

To review other Personal and ^ '' 

Social Service Occupations . . . . Turn "^o Page 277 
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^ DRY CLEANING, 



Three programs— Dry Cleaning Counter Procedures, Silk arid. Wool , 
Finishing, and Dry Cleaning — are offered. These programs of study 
combine ■ practical |Shop experierice with related 'technical 'instruction 
in the chemistry and science of dry cleaning to prepare individuals 
for entity employment . in this personal service industry. 






DRY CLEANING COUNTER PROCEDURES (2 quarters) - This program^of-studies 
deals with the study of fabrics and the' basic principles of dry cleaning. . 



Successful completion of this, proghami prepares ’’the student for , emplbyment ' 
as a counter worker in a' dry cleaning establishment. 



SILK AND WOOL "FINISHING (l year) T^is program covers pressing of 
silk and wool garment s. linphasis iS! placed .on developing , the..manual 
skills and speed necessary' for emplbyment as a presser. Instruction' 
progresses from simple pressing to difficult assignments involving a 



wide variety of garments and fabricp, 






DRY CLEANING (2 years) This program of studies deals with the science 

and procedures of -dry cleaning. Emphasis is placed on the operation of 

a modern cleaning plant, spotting,! and dealing witli, the normal 

■ ■ • I. I , 

problems encountere’d when bundling (customer garments. 
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For— informatlon-on- which schools offer these 
programs please . . . u . . • • • • 



.TT^' Turn To Page 29h. 
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To review other Social and 

I- 

Personal- Service Occupations 



• • • 4 * 



._. -Thirn' To Page 277 
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_There^ is a cbngtant increase //in ttie ajnoiint of written mater i'^r 






available in the^ libr^rieg 



-Thfere is 'an insijfficieht' supply of 

. V'" I , ; 



librarians to handle, the- volume . The programs which are described 



here .are designed to. prepare assistants "for librarians. These . are 
t|^6:year prpgr^s that coyer librarianship, data processing a.nd 
retrieval and a cross-s.ection of the physical and social sciences. 
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For informat i6,h„ abput which schools offer this ■ ‘ S ' 

/ progr,ajn pleads , , ’j. , . . . , . . . .1 Turn To Page 29^ 

•J' A / . ■ ' ' X 'v V--... r' • 

‘‘ T^o review Social ana Personal Service Occupati<>ns . . Turn To Page 277. 
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COMMERCIAL ART AND RELATED, OCCUPATIONS' . 




‘ ■h 



’7 -.'M 
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1 / 



There are a mamber jof programs/ of fef’ai i|h conmiere 



• c •! 



ial art , graphic _ -r 



arts and related areas. All of these progi’ams -are two years 'in length, 



-however,' the emphasis from school to school! var4es greatly. Graduates 



7 ■ ' 

)i'. 






may enter employment in. advertising, ‘graphic Idesign, 'fashion design, ’ 



window display, printing end other related occupations. 






For information about which schools offer the$e 
programs please . ... . .■ . 



To review other Trade and Industrial Occu/patioAs 



Turn To Page 29^ 
Turn To Page 229 
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POLLUTION C6NTR0L TECHNICIAN 



! T 



. / I 



As the pojjulat ion increases there is 



• / , 



ihe purity of our water arid air. ThisitWo year associate of arts degree 
program prepares tha_student to work, with public arid private— etgenclefB 



an increased need to insure 



that / process, sewage and’ waste product and with eigencies that monitor 
air' j^olution. ; _ 

■ ; -'-'r' - ■■I;"' ■ ■ 

'i , PULP AND paper TECHNICIAN 



I 



.. \ 



Papeir and paper products panyfactured from, wood pulp ar.e enjoying 
wider and wider use. As a result the companies that produce^ pulp and . 
paper are in need of qup.lified technicians. , This two year associate degree 
program is designed td prepare, students to enter mid -management in pulp — ■ 
and I paper companies eitheir , after two years or earlier if study is combined 
with' work experience. Tpe “course work covers. -forestry, water sources, 
and mechanical, and chemical pulping piocess^s. The screening, drying, 
and shipping of pulp and paper products completes the study. 



-\ 



-1 



For information about' which schools, off er these /- 

programs please . . . . . .. . . • . - ■ . ,. ■ « Turn TOj Page 29^ , 

' To review other -technology programs . Turn To Page 225 : .• 
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REFRIGERATION AMD AIR CONDITIONING OCCUPATIONS 



The refrigeration program has a, variety of aj^lliiatlbns for both 
residential and commercial. use. Course work includes both classroom 
and laboratory experiences* Graduates are qualified to install, main- 
tain and repair refrigeration and air cooling equipment. 'The two year 
program has classes in\ electrical theory, refrigeration' design and 
application, temperaturKcontrols , air distribution Md load problems. 



/ 
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Fo^ information about which’ schools offer these . ’ 

' programs please .‘ . . ,. . . . .' . /. . . ..Turn Page 29U 

To reviw other Tirade and Industrial Occupations . . . Turn'To Page 229 
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JOUI^NALISM TECHNOLOGY 



il 



' — Jmimal-ism -.is often-a-fo^-Lyear degree, progranrr“hoffCTeiF^.:it -Is - t: 
’ '■ ■ * ' ' • ■ , 
possible to study the specialized courses at- a community cipllege ~imd "" 

prepare for employment iii two years with, an associate of arts degree. 

The two year progr^ typicailly includea study of hewswriting,' editing, 

make up and press -iAW. General education electives round out the ' 

f ' ' ■ ■ \ 

prograjil and part-tjjne work experience during the second year provides 

' - * J . . _ ' 

practical experience in reporting, editing, and rewirit^e. . 



/ 



transportation management 



^ « 






Transportation nianagement concerns itsel.f with” tHe movement of goods 
by rail, truck and air freight .. The course work includes portions of 
business and portions jDf'distributi^ve education.. In addition, par t-tijne 
work experience ^ds practical applications. The pro’gram can be from one 
to tifo years and with .appropriate general education courses can result ; 
iji an associate of arts degree-. ' 
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For ihformatlon on which schools offer 
these pfograiWB please e . . i . . 



To review other' progranu^ . > 



• • • . Turn To Page 29^ 

. “7T Tiu^” To Pag¥ 221“ 
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_ ‘ QUALITY CONTROL AND PRODUCTION TECHNOLOGY 

All production and manufacturing operations havg pfocediirps to 
. insure that the pr^<iu.ct rteets specified standards. The processes used • 
to chec*k on the -accuracy of thf- product ar^~ the responsibility of the' quality 

, y ' ■ ■ ■■ ' . ^ 1 .--r— _ . . ■ . ■ 

Control personnel. Course work in these programs include^ technical ' 
training, in inspection principles, statistical^ techniques 
besting. . Related', work in computational procedures and communications' 
round ouj: the two years dt study. Graduates are pirepared . for entrjy leyei 
employment in a wide, variety of manufacturing cpncerns.. ' . 



and materials 
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For information about' which schools offer this' . ' » ' ' 

r progr,^v please i . • • * . ^ • • '• • • • .. .. 

' "> ; ' ^ _j . 1 ‘ *V.</ / ■ /■ 

To review other Trade and Industrial Occupations . ‘ Turn To Page '229 " • 

. ' - ■ - ■ ■ T '■ U • ' . 
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jr Brioadcast production -trainirtg . programs -vary in . length - froin- one 
year to l±wp years.' These programs, sometimes, called studio skllTs,. 
prepare studepts for employment, in the rion-technical aspects Of radio T .. 
and television station operat.ion. j > 






For' information about which schools* offer, this . - . . . . ' ' 

program pleaseV^^ -- ■ • • • Turn To Page. 29^ ■ , ■ 



To review othpr Trade and Industrial Occupations. ^ . Turn To* Page 229. 
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■ WATCMMAKiN6, Ht R0L0CY, AND MICRO-' R€CIS|6 n TECHNOLOGY 

>> Employment oppai?ts^ties in the watch and miorb-Thstrument repair 
industries are excellent. The aircrhft^missile, and marine manufacturing 
indyistr xes require a continuous supply of well-trained instrument repair 
specialists. / ‘ ; > ' 

• ^ - ' ■ ■ ■ ^ O' < , 

These ,two year programs prepare students for employment as'watch- 
makers and micro-instrument repairmen. Emphasis is placed on practical 
shop Vbrk .and„experi en'ce . Related technical instruction is integrated 
into ‘the praptical work; 

■ , ^ ^ , . . / ■ . 

. V 't-' /• ' ' ■. ' ' - ■ i ■' - - ' • ' 

For irtforihdtion ’abput which schools dffer this ' / ' ^ : 

, program, please- .'. 7 . . .... .' . . . . ... Turn To Page 29 1* 

To' reviqir other Trade and Industrial Occu|>ations 
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• iou 'hayei arrived, at this page, as tlje result of your decision that 
th^ location-of the comunity colleges and vocational-technical institutes 
was more important to you than the kih(is of programs offered, 

''r-' ’ ^ . V ■ ■ i - ^ 

- A map has been prepared giving the names and' showing the location 
®f each community 'college and vocatioiial-teclinical- institute in your state. 
If' you s^l,ect a school with the locatjon youiwant you can then find out - 
what it lifters in occupational preparation programs because that infor- 
mation is also- available. I 
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To view the map of yoUr State with the 
locations of community colleges and 

vocational-technical institutes ) . 

■ ■ I . 
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. ..Turn To Page 295 
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^ To find out the programs offered by a School ‘ • - . . 

you have already selected . i . . . .■. Turn To Page 29^ 
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Ydu"”lrave arrived at this page ab the result of your decision , i 
^ to find- out Vhich ' post-high school institution offers one of the 'pi'ogramii 
that have jread Ubout . Page|s 296 tl^rough 300 contain alphahe.ti<p . ) 

lists of both- programs and schools... You can either idehtify a- schciol 
and 0heck to see which of the programs are offered or you can select, the 
progirain and. check- which schools bffer it. * 
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LOCATION OF WASHINGTON'S 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES AIHD VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
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3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 
7 ., 

27 . ; 

8J 

28 . 

9. 

10 * 

11 . 

12 * 

13 . 
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Bates Vocational Technical Institute (Turn 

Bellevue Community College (Turn 

Bellingham Technical School (Turn 

Big Bend Community College (Mosefe Lake) (Turn 

Ceqtral^ia College (Turn 

Clark College (Vancouver) , (Turn 

Clover Park Vocational-Technical School (Turn 

Coluwbija Basin College (Pasco) - ' (Turn 

Edffionds' Community ^ College (Turn 

feverett Communi^^y College (Turn 

Fort Steilacom Community College ' -4Turn 

Grays Hiarbo^ College ' (Turn 

Green' Rlverr Community College (Auburn) (Turn 

Highline College ,(^uth Seattle-Burien) (Turn 

Lake Washing|ton Vo-^ech School, (Kirkland) (Turn 

Lower Colupbia, College (Longview) (Turn 

oiymi>iai Vapatlidna!^Technical Institute (Turn 

plympici College (Bremerton) (Turn 

; Pehinsuia College (Port Angelep) (Turn 

Renton Vocational-Technical Institute (Turn 

\Seattle Community College (Turn 

Shoreline Comiiiunity 'college (North Seattle) (Turn 

Skagit Valley. Colleigp (Mount Vernon) (Turn 

Spbkane Community College i . (Turn 

I^acoma Community College ' ’ (Turn 

WajLla Walla, Community College (Turn 

Wenatchee \/alley College / (Turn 

Yakinia Valley College' . ; - (Turn 



to Page 304) 
to Page 305) '' 
to Page 306) 
to Page- 307) 
to Page 308) 
to Page 309) 
to Page 310) 
to Page 311.) 
to- Page— 312)- - 
to Page 313) 
to Page 314) 
to Page 315) 
to Page 316) 
to Page 317) 
to Page 318) 
to Page 319) 
to Page 320) 
to Page, 321) 
to Pagle' ,322) ) 
to Page 323) 
to Pag;e 324) 
to Page 325) 
to Page 326) 
to Page 327) 
to Page 328) 
to Page 329) 
to Page 330) 
to Page 331) - 
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L H. BATES VOCAT I Om TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
, • TACOMA, miilNGTON 
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The L*Ht Bates Vocational-Technical Institrute had Its early 
beginnings In the national defense training program during the years 
from 1940 to 1945. ..JJonstant expansion and development ha$\l:aken place 
in each succeeding year. The Institute is operated under the adminis- 
tration of the Tacoma Public School District... 

The Institute is designated as an area training facility, and en- 
rrollment is not limited to residents of the Tacoma School District. 

Educational opportunities are offered to prepare students for - 

entrance employment and extension training to broadan. and>^ improve the 
skills and technology of thos^ already employed. AIJ. courses are operated, 
in compliance with th'^ Washington^ State plan for Vocational Education,' . 

There are approximately '160 .part-timp and. 115 full-time members of ^ 
the faculty. The Institute's October 1971 enrollment data showed 1551 
preparatory and 3,78? supplementary students. * 
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- BELLEVUE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ^ 

■ BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 

Bellevue Community College :yas officially established in Jamj'ary, 
1966 to help meet the educational needs of the -rapidly growing coiUiunity 



east. of Lake Washington. Temporarily housed in Newport High School, 
the college operated a iate afternoon and evening schedule. ^ Cohstruction 
was pompleted in ^ime for the college to move +q. its permanent! /ninety-five 
acre site north of the Sunset Highway and west of l 48 th Avenue Northeast 
for Fall 1969. Its ready access to major arterial s makes this site an ideal 
location to service the east side population. 

Bellevue Community College Offers its students an oppprtunity 

to complete two years of credi+-transferable courses before entering 

a four-year college, or university. A program of technical, vocational 

and semiprofessional training is provided for students desiring to 

complete formal education in- one or two. years and enter employment. 

Non-transfer students may take\a general education program of scientific 

and socio-economic development to better prepare them for intelligent 

citizenship^^ A continuing education program is available for -adults of 

the community to improve themselves vocationally and culturally. 

‘ f ' j ' ' ■ • . • 

Autumn quarter 196^ the equivalent of 2 , 6 T 5 full-time students enrolled for 

credit. " 
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BELLINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL , 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 

- ^ Av ■ ■ ' ^ 

The first "industrial School" was planned and constructed in 

Bellingham in 1912. This school evolved into a manual training 

section of the Whatconj High School. V After the Smith-Hughes Act was. 

passed by Congress in 1^17, classes in auto mechanics and machine 

shop were organized, Later, machine shop classes were organized at 

Fairhaven High School. To=meet increasing vocational-technical training 

needs, Bellingham Technical School was established in. 19ltT as ajparf 

of i'Jl^^eliingham School District, Its campus is located northwest- 

of ^ the “ downtovni business* area of Bellingham. . ^ " 

The School' operates as an area vocational-technical school, 

. . . . 

not limiting its enrollment to those, living in the Bellingham School 
District, and is designed to serve those students who are interested 
in terminal training in the vocational-technical occupations; 

: Educational opportunities are varied. Students may select a specialized 
training program to be completed -in one or two years. 

There are; approximately foiu" 'hundred full-time and, part-time 
•students: enrolled for credit. Tuition and fees vary from' $20,00 to 
$lft0.00’per year depending on the age, residence and number of hours 
for .which the student is enrolled. 
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BfG BEND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MOSES LAKE, WASHINGTON 



/ ■ ' ' ■ _ c ' ; ii ^ \ ■ ■ ■ 

• Big Bend opened its doors, in September 1962 on~_the Moses Lake • 

'High School Caniptis and moved to Its llH-acre campus for Fall quarter 
1963. in September. of 1966 classes were also started on the North 
Campus (a p^i't of the area of the former Larson Air Force Base). 

,.This North Campus consists of approximately 20Q acres and houses many of 
the vocational programs, and includes access to the flight line for 
the commercial pilots program. 

Big Bend Community College considters its objectives to be five-fold’: 
(1) to provide two-year -programs of academic study for- students' I planning 
to transfer to other institutions for upper division work leadijng to 
the baccalaureate degree; (2) to provide students with a broad; ' • 

comprehensiye, general education; (3) to provide such semiprofessional 
and technical curricula as will serve the needs of the community; (H) 
to conduct courses of study for, those who wish to continue their 
education in evening courses; and (5) to serve' the community as a 
cultural and activities cbnter. 

Fall quarter 19^9 the equivalent” of 1,125 full-time students • enfollecj 
for credit. L 
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CENTRALIA COLLEGE 
CENTRALIA, WASHIHCTON 

Centralia College, the first junior college in the' state, was 

! • 

established in September 1925 under the sponsorship of thettpard. 
of Directors; it became a part of the public school system of the 
state in 19^1. The college is housed in seven separate buildings on^^ 
its own campus located in the heart of the city of Centralia. 

Educational opportunities- ere offered to students to take ^ ; 

exploratory coi^ses and pre-profe4sional training' prior to continuing 
their formal education in senior institutions. For students who .are 
not interested in earning a bax^alaureate degree, Centralia College 
offers technical and vocational training of two years or less which 
leads to immediate employment. A program in general studies is 
available to students who wish to develop special interest but who. 
do not necessarily wish to transfer to a four-year college or university 
A variety of courses in general and specialized fields is available 
to adults in; the community. . ' ■ - ■ 

Autiamn quarter 1969-the equivalent of 1,625 students enrolled. 



CLARK COLLEGE 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 



Clack. College , located on a gently rolling 60-acre campus' t hat -1 
-■wds once part of the historic Fort Vancouver Military Reservation, - has 
occupied six "campuses" -since its founding in 1933. Today the college 
has a sixty-acre qarapuS in the heart of Vancouver. , Present programs 
are' accommodated in thirteen buildings. Two new buildings and 
additions to four others were completed during the 1966 - 6 T college 
year. 

Clark College provides courses equivalent to those^offered in 
the lower division by four-year colleges ,and univers ities. Voca tional 
and technical curricula at the semiprofessional level are offered 
students who wish to complete their higher education and enter 
-employment, or in some cases to transfer to upper division work. 

In a general education program, the college assists the non-transfer 
student in discovering and increasing his potential as a productive , 
person, a citizen, and a well-rounded intelligent personality. A wide 
variety of courses' in general and specialized fields is available 
to adults who seek to acquire new interests, new skills, and new 
appreciatioiis . , 

The equivalent of ,2,1*25 students were enrolled Autumn quarter 1969 



CLOVER PARK VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

j 

LAKEWOOD CENTER, WASHINGTON 

, The clover Park^Yoeatiohal-^Technical School had its start as\a^'~ 
training center for war production skills during World War II. ' v’”- 

Facilities were expanded in 19^6 to/ serve the i^ostwar -era . : \>ith ^ 
.the growing needs of industry in the early ..1950 *g , the school was 
moved from Clover Park High School to' its present 125 acre site 
location east of Lakewood Center in suburban Tacona. The vocational-- 
technical pro.grams comprise one division of a planned complex of 
- e dulTaTtTdhal ' s e r vl c es'‘ n o w kh owrPa s ^^Clover Park Education Center .'.JV 

An Adult Evening School is in operation at. the Center, as well as the 

I ■' 

Adult High School division for completion of dip3 pma- requirement s f. ;■ 
Training is‘ available in a yariety of vocational proe^'ams. All 

i' ■ ■ [ 

the programs, varying in“length f rom twelve 'weeks to two years, arc 
designed to prepare the student/fwith skills and knowledge necessary 
to secure employment. All . cou'’ees meet the standards and criteria , 
as' set forth by the V/ashington State Plan, for Vocational Education. 

Autumn quarter I969 there, ^/ei-e approx iihately 75 faculty and more 
than 1,000 students. !j 

• 1 1 
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COLUMBIA BASIN COLLEGE 

PASCO, WASHINGTON • ■ • 

. ' Columbia Basin College vas authorized by the State Board of 
Education in llay 19^5* The first, classes began in, September 1955i 
’in temporary quarters at the Pasco Naval Base. • 'The first- permanent , 
building, on a 158 -acPe campus immediately south of the Pasco Aihport, 
vas—eompleted in September, 1957. The building program has been 
continuous since then, so that five major building complexes - 
accommodate today's students. , 

Columbia Basin College provides the student opportunity to 
require specialized skills, systematized knowledge, values for 
responsible citizenship, intellectual insights, and broad cultural, 
perspectives. Programs are offered in threfe categories; Lower.-, 
division college work leading toward a baccalaureate degree; technical 
and vocational courses leading to occupational competence; and 
community-service and general education courses for individual 
improvement,’ cultural development, and personal satisfaction. 

Columbia Basin operates on a calendar which includes three .quarters and 
a six'^week summer school session. Courses from each.,.program are' 
available in an evening school. 

The equivalent pf 2,350 Students were enrolled Autumn quarter. 1969 
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EDMONDS COMMUNITY college 
LYNNWOOD, WASHINGTON 






Edmonds Community College officially came into being July 1, - 

1967. The first classes began in a temporary location on the ) , 

new Woodway High School campus. For fall term I969 the administration 
building and portable classrooms will be ready for use on a 100-acre ■ ‘ 
^site' nedr the center of Lynnwood. Conveniently located ne^ freeway 

approaches, the new campus eventually will be expanded to accommodate 

. « • • , ■ ■ ■ 

5,000 full-time students. 

In the Division of Occupational Education more than fifty cour'^es 
are classified as vocational. This number, gradually will be increased 
as new training facilities become available^ In .addition to the 
occupational programs leading directly into employment, there is an 
extensive college-parallel program, for students plahning to transfer 
to four -year institutions. Also, the program of continuing studies 

, i' 

offers more than a hundred evening courses meeting a wide range of 
needs, such as job upgrading, basic studies, and general education. ■ 

On. the premise that participation in college activities contributes 

to the development of a well-rounded personality "and to the growth of 

leadership ability, Edmonds Community" Col lege provides a variety of:i 
extracurricular activities. These serve also to foster college spirit, 
raise the cultural level and furnish outlets for the special interests 
and talents of students. A counseling office provides services in - 
terms of guidance, testing, financial aids, job placement and assistance 
in finding housing accommodations. ^ The equivalent of 1,125 students 
were enrolled Autumn quarter 1969. 
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EVERETT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



lEVERETT, WASHINCTON 






'c:>' 



Although, 19 ^ 1 . is recognized as the founding date -of Everett 
Community College, its roots go, back to_ 1915 , vhen a ‘^one-year college 
program operated in the Everett High School facility; Ground was 
broken in February, 195T» for.,the first permanent building on a site 
in north Everett adjacent to the Municipal Golf Course . Several 

♦ ,1 " ' ‘ ' 

modern brick buildings, along with a physical education plant and 
, swimming pool on a 15-acre plot serve -.students, staff, and patrons 
of the college. , 

Everett Community College provides educational opportunities for 
students with a variety of objectives: those who wish the first twp 

years of college preparatory to advanced study at a four-year 
\^iris'titution; those who want colors es of .general education; and ddult^.: ' 

in. the .'community who want to broaden their abilities ' and. interests 
’;Or develop new ones. A full ten— week queurter is offered each, summer . 

The faculty includes approximately 100 part-time and 150 full-time 
, personnel. ,The ecjuivalent of 3,000 students were enrolled Autumn quarter 

1^69. " 
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FORT StEILACOOM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
LAKEWOOD CENTER^llfASHINGTOH V 






Fort Steilacoom Community -College is. very . new During , the ‘ 
1969*^70’ school year the college will be operating in temporary '^facili- 
ties. ■' 

, Mostj of the classes are taught, in the late afternoon' and . 
evening from h :00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. with the .major emphasis (Currently 

' • ■, ' • ' • ■ ' ' . 't' ■ ‘ ) ■ . ■■■ 

being in general education and transfer progr^s; , ' “ ■ 

During the I967-68 school year there were 12 full-time and . 

93 part-time, members of the faculty,, byt this -number will expand •• 
/greatly in the future as "will the student bpdj^ iind the progress ■ j' 
offered. . The equivalent of 1,075 studentsrvere enrolled Autumn quarter 

1969. ’ ■ ' ’ ^ ■ -■ ^ ‘ S 
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GRAYS HARBOR COLLEGE 

/ ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON , 

. Grays ilarbqr,. Col lege, was established in 1930 Under the . ' 

■.administration,' oT Aberdeen .Board bf Education.,-. Thd college • '• A..'- 
occupi.ed two temporary-sites, before settling on a permanent forty- y 
acre tract overlooking Aberdeen, Hoquiam, and Grays Harbor, An •. 
additional forty acres of land were purchased in 1963, and forty 
more acres; are on option from the State of Washington. Construction " 
of a new college, plant was- begun in 1956 v' ;ar^d classes opened in the. ' 
completed buildings in January, 1958. Extensive ’.additiohs vrere made "■ 
to campus buildingb in 1963— 6A. The newest facility, a library, was, 
opened for use in ti^.' fall, of 1966; 

In its c611eg|>.role. Grays Harbor College, has a f bur -fold , 
obj'e^tive: to provide students with a general, eduoatipn in order that 

they may be cognizant pi* the ideas,, values, and creative works . 
which ha.ve shaped the' modern' World; to .off er those Students who are -r-' 
transferring to. four -year colleges academic prerequisites for ' 
speci'alizati^q and professional study, to ^rpvide' a prbgram of vi 
vocational,. or semiprofessional or industry; and to offer.~classes . 
for adults in'. academic," vocational, ' and avdcational .'areas . ■. 

The e.quivalent of i',3T5 students were enrolled Autumn quarter ' 1 ^ 69 : 
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I GREEN RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

■ \ ' j,;- . AUBURN, WASHINGTON 

9 ■ . ■ - 'r~ 

" , The foyndation of Green, River Camnunity, College was based on 
an adult', evening program fn 19^5 / A day ppogram was add^ in 19^9', 
but . discontinued lin 1952. because of , the Ko?*ean Vfar . Authorization . 

; for the present "college was granted in July of 1962.' ^Grfeen River " 
Conmiunity jJollege was officially opened in September of i965..on ;a 
2l0-hcfe . site situated- east of .Auburn oyer-looking the .Gt’^en River 
Valley. The college service aprea includes the Green River Valley 
area southwest of Seattle and northeast of Tacoma. 

Green River has a diversillLed instructional program to provide 
educational opportunities for, every, citizen who desires and can _ 
profit by further study, ' including: Training in skills which will ^ ^ 

prepare studenl^s^ for^ em _ in. industiXi and _bus iness ;_instruct ion 

which will afford anlincreased awareness. and appreciation of social, . 
motional, and cultural dspects.df living in contempiorary society; " 
courses which will enable ‘students to complete the first two-years — 
of^a baccalaureate clegree program;' find ah adult education and 
' community services program to meet specific interests. 

The equivalent of 3^000 • Students "Vere -enrolled Autumn quarter 1969 




HIGHLINE COlU^ 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON^ 

Highline College, established in I 96 I, is located fifteen miles 
south of Seattle. The first budding phase was completed- in 1964, 
with, sixteen buildings. An additional eleven structures were completed 
in' the fall of I 967 . ' The college is.^well establisbed with experience 
in serving a vaLriety of educational rieedsi ■ '.It is fiilly accredited 
by the Northwest' Association of . Secondary and Higher Schools*- , , 

Coiurses are offered to meet educational objectives of the 
individual student. General education programs are suited to the.„ 
student who ha a, not yet selected a major , area’ of interest or whp 
desires to follow a liberal arts program. ,, Technical and vocational 
programs which generally lead to employment are .available in several 
areas. Pre-professional and university parallel^phograms are planned- 
a^fter^careful , study' of the'recjuiremeri^ts^util'hed by the institution • 
to,which. the student wishes to transfer. The college also offers 
evening courses in the Highline District's, secondly schools. 

There ar^e approximately 11 5 faculty in the day program and 175 
faculty~d.n the evening , program. Full-time and f>art -time -enrollment— - 



totals approximately 3 , 300 students . 
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LAKE WASHINGTON VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



P- 



R* r * 






r KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 

• "• ^ . 

Lake^ Washington Schools Adult Edueation and Vocational Progran 
was prganized in 19^0, offering libera,! arts and community ' -sei^.ce . 

. courses- In 19^3 it was discontinued and all available facilities ' 
were given to the War Product ion Training Program to aid the war . 

- effort. By 19^6, the public ^s fully aware of the heed for 

continuing education and vocational training opportunities for adults,- 
and” requested reorganization of the adult program. School buildings - 
were available for evening courses, and a vacant ilavy barracks 
building, rented from the city, provided operation of a day prograjn. 

• In 1962 , the program moved into permanent quarters in a vacated . ; 

elementary school building which had been remodeled as an Adult 
Education' Center. • School- buildings still provide additional space 

for evening' classes. \ _ •' 

Vocational .programs provide adults the opportunity to gain new 
knowledge and skills for upgrading to enter the labor market. In 
/ addition to the vocational division. Lake Washington Schools . 
operate a liberal arts program of Adult Education in ^courses for 

• compietion'^f “high school graduatiohVrequiTemehts. ’ . ’ ' * ’ ‘ 

There were more t han 5.000 students ehrolled on a part-time ba'sis____ 
Autumn quarter 1969* Most of the classes are offered in the late 
.afternoon and evening. ^ • 
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LOWER COLUMBIA COLLEGE 



LONGVIEW/ WASHINGTON 



heart 'Of the college Service area.- Th^ college has a campus of 25 



* acres in the heart of the 'city, adjacent to Longview’s civic center. 

A building program, beginning with a classroom facility in 1950, has 
resulted in a ten-building complex, ‘ including an indoor swimming pool 
for joint use by the college and the Idcal^tiigh school. \ , 

Educational opportunities, at Lower Columbia College are' varied. 
Students may ^elect a.typ-year .pre-professional or liberal arts - : \ 
program and transfer, to one of the four-year in3titutibns, or they.' 
•.may select lei^her a one or two-year program of training or retraining, 
for gainful employment in business and industry. General education, 
adult education, and community service course^ are offered to meet 
the instructional needs of the community. 

About one.-third of the 60 faculty members are in the vocational 
- - division and-two-third^s are~in the liberal- arts-and-pre-professional — 



) i. 



■ Lower Columbia College, established- in 193^ ..as. a. private^ non- 
profit, non-'sectarian junior college , became..-a-.-part of the public 
school , system in 19^1*, Approval by the State Board of Education to ' 

^ change to the status of a community college .was granted -in November 
of 1961 . The twin cities of Kelso' and Longview combine to form the ' , 



division. Autumn quarter I 969 the equivalent of 1,375 students enrolled. 
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OLYMPIA VOC At lONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
; OLYMPIA. WASHINGTON 



Olympia Vocational-Technical Institute was established In 1962. It 
remained under the control of the Olympia School system until the 1970-71 
school year. Effective JJily 1, 1971, the Institute was transferred to 
' the Community College District Np. "12. ' ■ . . 

In its beginning, Olympia Vocational-Technical Institute's programs 

■ ■ ( ■■ ;■■■,■ ' ;■■■ V ■ . ’ ' ■ 

were 'housed in a building located in downtown Olympia. In 1970 the In- ’ 
stltute moved to ^ mew 54-aPre campus where 11 new. modular buildings had 
been erected to house the programs. With expansion of space and facilities 
also came an expansion of enrollment, doubling that of the previous year. 
Projected:' enrollment for the future indicates approximately 200 additional 
students annually. ‘Also \fj.th the expanded facilities came expansion of new 
programs, all career-orlpnted to meet the needs of Industry, goVemment, 

. business and the citizens of the qommuhlty. 

Olympia Vocational-Technical Ins tltute^- besides conducting Its regular 
day schedule, offers many programs and classes in the evening as well as 
short-term courses to provide educational opportunities for persons wishing 
to upgrade or acquire new skills which will benefit their careers and pro- 
vide new horizons and opportunities. ,,, 1 

Olympla Vocational-Technical Institute employs 29 full-time and 8 part 
dme faculty in a day program currently ‘ serving 550- students. — . . 

The OVTI Adult Evening : School has 60 part-time instructors serving a 
current registration* of 1,200 students. 
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OLYMPIC COLLEGE 
BREMERTON, WASHINGTON 






. Th’ejestablishment of Olympic College was approved by the State 
'Board, of Education in June of 19 ^ 6 ; it open ed; for • students in 
September of 'the same year. The first college classes 'were housed 
in a converted- grade school building. For several yeeirs, temporary ■ 
weir,, dormitories were used to accommodate the rapidly expanding - 

student body. The campus', located within ■walking distance of the ^ 
business district and transportation terminals,, presently has over 
20 classroom and service buildings. 

Olympic College offers the standard transfer courses for students 
who intend to continue toward the 'baccalaureate degree at one of the * 
four-year institutions. Increasing emphasis is given to employment- 
centered education, 4® signed to help the student achie've' odcupational 
competence. Training programs and special courses are o'ffered to - 
upgrade employed persons and towneet augmented requirements of 
business, industry, and community agencies . In addition, Olympic College' 
provides fi general education program designed to improve social 
competence and to offer continuing education for adults who seek 
new inte, rests, new skills, and new. appreciations. . - 

" Enrollmeht for Ai^umn quarter 19^9 to'taied the. equi'valent of 
2,250 full-time students. * , " ' ~ 
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PENINSULA COLLEGE 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 



Peninsula College opened its first' facility on the. Port Angel es ' 

High' School campus in I961. Peninsula soon found it had/ more ' students 
than if could handle— almost 300 in a facility designed for ,25.0.., . , 

In I96A, with state and local funds, a l.lt million dollar cahipus 
.began to rise from a wooded hill overlooking Port Angeles and the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. The campus was completed in I966. The new 
campus^ consists of ten buildings constructed on a T5-acre wooded 
tract. 

Peninsula College offers the first two years of , college 
education designed for those who plan to transfer to a four-year college 
or university to complete the upper division work for the bacca.laureate 
degree. The college provides a' general, education program of courses 
and activities to prepare students'. for more effective participation 
in all aspects of personal and community living.’ A program of 
Vocational and technical education courses is available to students 
who wish to prepare for entrance arid advancement in the occupations 
associated with business and industry.. Adult education and community 

service- courses have been designed ter meet-the-edueational-i- vocational 

and cultural needs of the citizens of the community. 

Autumn quarter I969 enrollment was equivalent to 750 full-time , students , 
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RENTOr^ VOCATlONAtrSCHOOL 

Renton, WASHINGTON 



Benton Vocational School was established in 19^5 sn outgrowth 
of the Wor.ld War II. industrial program. and is part of. the Benton - 
Public School System. It ia located. in the heart of Renton, presently , 
being housed in three temporary buildings for t Uc day program. The ; 
evening progr^,. which is also conducted during the day for shift 

workers, makes use of both the high school facilities and vocational 

’ . . ‘ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

school facilities. 

Benton's program has been, mainly. It extension courses for, 
employed workers Future .plans are to expand the present program 
to include a full-time two-year post-high school program aimed at 
preparing the student for employment’ in trade and industrial business 
and, service occupations. ^ , V ■ ' . 

Autumn ^darter I969 there were 15 full-time and T 8 part-time members 
of the faculty. There are approximately 200 full-time ahd 1,600 part- 
time students enrolled for regular classes. 



SEATTLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Seattle Comnjunity.College, with a foundation of the well- 
established adult-vocational program of the ^eattle Public Schools, 
was officially opened on July 1, 1966, to meet the. growing needs 
of the Seattle metropolitan area. The college is temporarily 
housed in several;VOdational technical training centers and uses, 
four high schools during the late afternoon and evening, operating 
on a year-round schedule. Plans call for two sixty-acre sites 
in the north (construction is well under way on the North Campus) 
and south areas of' the city and a downtown campus, each with fully 
comprehensive instructional programs. 

While the present offerings are pre'dominatly vocational- 
technical,, the;' new cainpuses will accommodate students who want two 



rather than four yeafs of higher education in the arts and sciences; 



students, eventually/ bound for a four -year college, who want to 
spend their freshmari and sophomore years living, at home; students 
who wish to prepare?' for employment, advancement on the job, change 
of employment, or ^xpand their general education; and adults 



-seeking-t<3 develop new-ihteresta— in-a wide yariety-of adult -education 
courses. ; / . 



Autumn quarter I969 the equiv^ent of 6,500 full-time students 



enrolled. 
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I SHORELINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

onoreline Commi^ity College ^ located immei^iateiy not-th L. 

Seattle on^ a 60-acre site overlooking Puget Sound, was authorized 
oy the State Board of Education in June of ,19b2 , ‘ It began operation 
in January] 196 I 4 , under the administration of the Shoreline School 
District. Sixteen buildings constituted, the first two phases 

of campus development . _ ' . : 

Programs of study include courses vhitjh allow students to 
transfer; to senior institutions., These cours|ds are designed so 
■ that students may obtain freshman and sophomore courses comparabie 
to those in four-year institutions. Occupational' cour'ses' of ' . • 

college-level character, primarily technical, are offered to students 
j who seek early 'entry .into the employment merket. The college will 
expand^ its occupational 'programs as' community-needs and facilities 
dictate. General education courses are available tb students who 
do not intend to transfer to four-yeer Colleges and do not wish 
;td“,enter. oc.bu^tional , programs.' Coiinihiity service' courses are 
offered oh the basis of adult interest and need.. 

. The equivalent of 14,050 students enrolled for' Autuihn quarter 1969- 
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SKAGIT VALLEY COLLEGE 



MT. VERNON, WASHINGTON 



Skagit Valley College, originally named Mount Vernon Junior College, 
was organized and opened ^n 1926 as an adjunct to Mount Vernon High School. * 
In 1928, the name was changed to Skagit Valley Junior College, and in 1958, 
the present name was adopted. In 1955, a permanent site of35 acres was ' 
purchased on the portheast edge of Mount Vernon, and a complex of six new 
buildings was completed in 1959. “ , •, 

The new Vfhidbey Branch of Skagit Valley College opened its dpoips to 
* students, in September, 1970< 

' ' I ' ■ , . , ■ ' ■ - 

, . ■ I ■ . ' • ' ■■ ■ ' . ' ■ ' 

In 1971, two new facilities were added to the campus, an Occu,jai.lonal^ • 
'' Education Building and a mpdia' center addition to the library. ' 

The -prime objfective ofr Skagit Valley College is to offer edti'catlorial . 



and cultural service to the; community. 



In accordance with stated pur p oses of educational services- to the entire • 
community, Skagit Valley Community College offers lower division senior college 
or university; training to prepare students to thke. their places in the voc- 
, bitional-technical fields or to upgrade themselves while pursiilrtg their Vo- 
cations; and general education courses for those desirous of personal' improve- 
ment. 

! Off-campus courses are-offered at' 24 different locations.-- , 

in Autuiiin' Quarter 1971, the equivalent :pf 1,9^97 full-time students were 
, .enrolled. - ^ v , ■■ 
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SPOKANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

% “ SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Spokane "'Community College had two origins. The Technical 
and Vocational School had its inception in 1923^ The State Board 
of Education authorized the esta,blishment of a two-year community 
- college in Spokane on July ,19 » 1963.' A' comprehensive educational 

. . program j with yo.cational-tech'nical^pfferirigs- and university-parallel'* 
classes, began oh September 16), 1963, with 1,200 Students'.; The' 

' two campuses at scenic^ Fort Wright arid. E. 3t03 Mission, consisting' 
of a total of 128, acres, provide ample Space to accommodate the 
■ projected student populatiori and to allow for continued building 
"expansion, as well as curriculum development in both liberal and 
■ . applied arts areas. ■ . . 

Spokane Community College is a comprehensi've educational 
.dnst*l tut ion offering; pre-professional and liberal arts courses 
designed for transfer, to four-year colleges or universities , training 
/ ■ in skills demanded by btisiness and industry for those students W'ho 

. seek: to enter or improve ' their ipositions in the labor market , and' • 
general education for those who wish two years of college but who ... 

■' d6 not plan to transfer to a four-year institution or to prepare 1 
themselves for a specific occupation. In addition, .community service 
and adult, education cours^s are offered oh the basis of community 
needs. ^ ' ■ 

■ The A.ut'uinn nuarter 1969 enrollment, was the equivalent of 5 >625 
full-tjme students, 

' -s' .. ' ■ • ■ ' ■ ' ■ ,-v' 1 ■ 
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TACOMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TACOMA. WASHINGTON 



' Tacoma Community College was officially authorized hy the State , 
Board of, Education 'to open in Septeihher, 1965., The college, in 
cooperation with the Tacoma' Vdcational-Tdchhical Ins^titute, provides 
a-c6mprehensive post-high schoo'l educational program for the Tacoma' 
and Pierce County'area. The'campus is Ideated on a site of nearly , ^ 
150 acres on the west side of the city. The first phase of , campus 
develo;^ent includes nineteen 'buildings. . Eleven 'buildings are now 
either completed or under construction. Permanent facilities to- 
accommodate 2,500 stud,ents were completed diming . the first half of 

1966." V ^ :■ 

.The college is designed to provide two years of. collegiate 
study:, for the student who seeks- a general edudation to assist ' 
him in assuming his place as an effective member of society; for 
the student who^wishes courses _ in' the transfer curriculum- paralleling 
the first two years of-university study; for the student who - 
prefers a supplementary education while' pursuing a. vocational or 
technical' program,' and for the adult who seeks to continue' his' ‘ 
education. "by entering the regular curricula or engaging in intellectual 
and cultural ' activities appropriate to a community college. 

,< Enrollment for Au-tumn- quarter 1969' was - equivalent to 3,250 • , L 

full-time' students. ' 
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walla walla community college 

WALLA WALLA/ WASHINGTON 






Wlla Walla Community College was authorized by the; Washington 



1-: 



State legislature tQ open in September of 1966 to fill educational 
needs of tbe people of Walla Walla, Cpi;umhia,_ Garfield,' arid Asotin 
Counties, in Southeastern Washington, It occupies three buildirigs , 
which formerly housed Walla. Walla High School and ah Applied Science 
•Building in downtown Walla Walla. Walla Walla Community' College 






is a compriehensive community college which subscribes to- the "opeh- 



i- . ', ■ 
■ 



door" polii^y of accepting any person who can benef^ further , 

education. ' '....vV 

' ' To provide appropriate -education for each individual, work is . . ' 
offered in college transfer courses, vocational -technical courses , , ' - 

nursing education courses, and general educatiori courses for' .adults, 
both credit and non-credit. , ^he degree ' of Associate of ^rts is , ' 

granted in tworyear transfer programs, the degree of Associate of- 
General Studies in the general education program. Certificates of . 
competency , are aweu^ded to -those who 'satisfactorily complete: programs 
■ which do not lead to degrees. ' . ; ' / . , 

• A quarter 1969 the equivalent of i, 025 students Were enrolled,' 
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WENATCHEE VALLEY COLLEGE 

; . ■ r , 

WENATCHEE. WASHINGTON 



.. I 



, Wenatchee Valley College was fouhded by the Wenatchee School 
District in 1939* With" the ^passage pf the Junioi^ollege, Bill in' 

19.41, the college became a pint ,'df .the state 's public education ’ 

system. , During the summer ol 1951 the college.„moved' to its present 
49-acre campus, a-gift of the' A| Z.- Wells ' -estate, in suburban 
Wenatchee.-. A complex of eight .buildings provides the facilities to' \ ’ 
. accbnmodate the program and personnel'' of the college, > : 

Wenatchee Valley College .provides freshman and sophomore coyrses 
which are equivalent to the first two years of university study 
for .students planning to continue toward the bachelor ' s degree; ' ' ' 

specialized training courses to meet the 'vocational r.eq^uirements, 
of businesa and ind,ustry for those who .'wish to enter' employment after 



( '-.I.-. 

'- '‘ri- i; •' 



two or three years of college training; programs of general education ■ 
which better equip .the, individual to cope with the intensive challenges 
of today Vs world; continuing-education for^^adults. seeking new skills 
and. new appreciations; in-service training. programs, for employee ^ ; 



i:. 






. groups and management teams; , and a dynamic civic resource upon which ' 
the community can depend for facilities, cultural and urban growth, .-;— 
t echnical . advice y and persoilner'leadership. _ .. 

' Autumn quarter I 969 the equivalent of 1,425 fUH-time students 
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elerirolled\ Residence.JiailsLj'ori. raen :.aii(l_womeii_ar e ! located- Adjacent 



.J 



to-ihe cajnpus, and .housing is available in pr ivate j.horaes. 
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YAKIMA VALLEY COLLEGE 



r'- . > 



YAKIMA. WASHINGTON 



Yakima Valley^ College irt Yakima vas organized in 1928 as 
a putilic hon-profit institution under the direction of. the Board 
of Directors of the Yakima School District . . In 19*+1, ithe:; college. became 
part of the state ' s . system of higher^ education "vith a iipard of ■ ■, ' 

trustees appornted^by .the' governor... The name of the institution was 
changed .from Yakima Valley Junior College to Yakima. Valley College under 
the 1961 ^Community College^. Law, and became part of the state system of 
community, colleges, by' action of the 39.th Legislature. The college is y 
housed' in nine buildings on a 20-acre' cairtpus which adjoins a 2d-aci‘e'' 
park, thus making, available to thie college a total of 1+0 acres. 

■ Yakima Valley College Attempts to meet the. educational heed, of ~ . 
the Yakima Valley by i providing thie’ first two years of college work 
for . those- who plan - to transfer, to, a four-year., college .'<pr university, 
general education courses iwhich prepare students fob more effective 
community life, vocational-technical training for those whq expect 
to complete their formal education in; one or two years, and com- 
munity iservice courses' to^ meet 'dhe heeds of adults living in the 

community. ' ' . ■ :'| , ■".... . - : 

, The "equivalent, of 2,650 full-time students enrolled Autumn quarter 
1969 » College-owned residence ha.llh are -available for .190. men and 
190. womep. ■ ^ C *'■' -r 'vi. _ . ’..I '. ...'y.. 
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